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T HE fulſome ROWS of : a flats 

tering Dedication would be no 
leſs diſagreeable to you to receive, than 
to me to offer. But I will not loſe an 
opportunity of publicly expreſſing to 
you the honeſt ſentiments of an un- 
feigned reſpect. There ſeems, indeed, 
a peculiar propriety in dedicating a 
Treatiſe on Education to thoſe who, in 
a, manner which increaſes the obliga- 
tion, have conſtituted me the ſuperin- 
. a tendant 


uw DEDICATION. 
tendant of an anlegt * geſpeduble 
ſeminary. 10 

* TW; the en ef ths: pagpmgrelel 
orders. int the commünfty, it muſt be 
xemarked, that, amidſt the avocations 
of fattattve purſuits, they have ulu- 
ally paid attention to the ſtate of lite- | 
5 rature, and have greatly contributed to 
the diffuſion of polite learning, by ex- 
* nefiding the ſuperfluity of their opalence 

w Prerary eſtabliſhments, 

'F v. Famine the origin of many 
antient foundations, we ſhall find a 
great number of ſehools and colleges 
inſtituted; endowed, and augmented, 
by the Uherlity. of rich eitizens; by 
a liberality diſplayed at that early pe- 
riod, when reviving learning, in a ſtate 
of infantine immaturity, might again 
have expired, had the not been foſtered 
by the warm inflsence of mercantile 
munificence. Sh 


As one of the early benefactors to 
literature, Sir e Judd, 'a Lord 
c 7 Mayor 
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Mayor of London, and the pious 
founder of Tunbridge- School in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, claims a 


mare of general gratitude. He was 


one of the many generous and worthy 
characters, who have adorned your 


very reſpectable Society, and, fortu- 
nately for the ſchool, has appointed you 


the guardians and adminiſtrator, of. 
his bounty. You have not only - 


pended his bequeſts in th- cr vice of 
the ſchool, with the ſtricteſt integrity, 
but from other reſources have adorned 
and enlarged the edifice, and promoted 
every improvement which can conduce 
to the comfort of the maſter, and the 
AKebtamdsatien of the ſcholar. 

A fortune acquired by commerce, when 
it is diſcreetly expended in advancing 
earning, and in acts of beneficence, ac- 
quires a grace and elegance, which a life 
devoted to the accumulation of money for 
e a 2 . its 
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its own ſake, can ſeldom poſſeſs. Indeed, 
the many inſtances of the Engliſh 
citizen's generoſity in building and 
_ enriching ſchools and colleges, and in 
affording exhibitions for the mainte- 
nance of ſtudious youth“, at the uni- 
verſities, ſeem to prove the error of 
an opinion very generally received, 
that a laborious attention to trade ren- 
ders the ſentiments mean and narrow. 
In a few individuals of neglected edu- 
cation, and confined ideas, it certainly 
has produced this diſgraceful effect 
but that it has not a ſimilar opera- 
tion on all, is abundantly evinced by 
ſuch examples as that of a Judd, and 


* Sir Thomas Smythe, an anceſtor of the late 
Lord Chief Baron, gave ſix exhibitions to Tunbridge 
ſcholars, and was in other reſpects a great benefactor. 
Several other perſons, chiefly rich cirIzENS, have 
alſo bequeathed exhibitions to the ſchool. There are 
few of the City companies which have not many exhi- 
ditions in their diſpoſal, left by ſome of their mem- 
bers for ſtudents in the univerſities, The Skinners, 1 
am informed, have many. 9 
5 a White, 
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a White f, and of many whoſe muni- 
ficence now flows in other channels, 
not leſs copious or uſeful. Charitable 
foundations unthought of in many 
other countries, and ſuch as refle& 
honour on human nature, are conti- 
nually raiſed and ſupported by the 
citizens of London. Thus are we able 
to trace much of the national learning 
and the national beneficence, thoſe 
eminent qualities which have added 
an unrivalled brilliancy to the Bri- 
tiſh character, to the ſame fertile 
ſource. 

Yes, Gentlemen; an impartial re- 
view will juſtify the. aſſertion, that 
learning in England 1s more indebted 

+ The founder of St. John's College in Oxford, 
and a Lord Mayor of London, He was a member 
of the Merchant Taylors Company, and allotted 
thirty-ſeven fellowſhips in his college to their very 
antient and capital ſchool, founded and nobly 
ſupported at their expence, UNAIDED BY ANY 


ENDOWMENT, He gave one of his fellowſhips to 
Tunbridge-School, | | 


a 3 for 
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for thoſe nurſeries of it, the grams 
mar ſchools: eſtabliſhed in almoſt every 
town“ in the kingdom, and confe- 
quently for the nobleſt productions of 
learning, to city corporations, and to 
individual citizens, - than to others 
who, from their hereditary rank and 
power, might have monopolized the 
enviable privilege of calling forth ge- 
nius, and df diffuſing, by well-eſta- 
bliſhed foundations, the poliſh and 
the light of learning throughout an 
empire. 

From you, then, who appear to in- 
herit the ſentiments, with the truſt 
repoſed in your predeceſſors, every at- 
tempt to improve the modes of edu- 
cation originating from a place which 


Two of the greateſt grammar-ſchools in the 
capital of the Britiſh empire are ſeverally ſupported 
by the Merchant Taylors and the Mercers Com- 

pany. Many of the other companies have fchools in 
the country, and from all theſe have chiefly originated 
the usEFVUL clerpy. | 


you 
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you have ever patronized with pe- 
culiar 'partiality, will for that rea- 
ſon be ſure to find a favourable re» 
ception, _ „ "He 
92 I Am, | 

GENTLEMEN, 
Tunbridge, Your obliged and 
May 1, 1781. | Humble ſervant, 


VICESIMJS KNOX, 
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HOUGH a conductor of a ſchool 
may be qualified by his experience to 
write on the ſubject of Education; yet 
there are circumſtances ariſing from the 
nature of his engagements, which render 
the undertaking extremely delicate. While 
he recommends any particular mode, it will 
be ſuppoſed, that he is obliquely recom- 
mending his own plan, and conſulting lit- 
tle more than his' own intereſt. If he ſug- 
geſts a hint derogatory from the merit of 
any new and faſhionable method, or places 
of inſtruction, he will appear to ſome, to 
be actuated by envy, and to be artfully in- 
viting pupils to his own roof, Many can 
ſee and attribute to ſelfiſh motives, a paſſage 
which tends to promote the writer's advan- 
tage, though they may be incompetent 
judges of the propriety of the ſentiment, 
or of the direction which it contains. 

It is indeed a truth to be lamented, that 
few of us are fo improved by philoſophy, 
though we ſtudy and admire it, as not to 
feel the influence of intereſted motives. 


1. 
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It inſenſibly ' blinds the underſtanding, 
and often impels the judgment to decide 
unjuſtly, without the guilt of intention. 1 
will not arrogate ſo much, as to ſuppoſe 
myſelf exempted frgm one of the moſt 
powerful principles of action which ſtimu- 
late the human heart. But I will fay, that 
I have endeavoured to diveſt myſelf of 
every improper prepoſſeſſion, and to write 
the dictates of my conviction, and the re- 
ſult of my experience. To ſome ſhare of 
experience he may without arrogance pre- 
tend, whoſe life has been ſpent with little 
interruption in places of education; at 
ſchool, as a learner; at college, as a ſtudents 
and again at ſchool, as a maſter, —© 
That I have notwithſtanding Sean 
erred, is but too probable; and I am ſure 
1 ſhould have profited little from experi- 
ence, if I had not learned the folly of pre- 
ſumptuous confidence. IL am ready, there- 
fore, to acknowledge my miſtakes upon 
conviction. Truth is my object; and if 1 
Have not yet diſcovered truth, it is ſtill 
eqvally deſirable, and will be welcomed 
whenever it ſhall be pointed out Dy more 
ſucceſsful enquirets. E 4 
Some apolog y may be chought beceflary 
for Ve" number of quotations. All I-can 
advance 
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advance in my defence is, that they were 
not introduced from oſtentation, but to 
confirm my opinions. I was indeed deſi- 
rous of ſecuring ſome elegance and ſomę 
authority to my book, by Siwing them a 
place in it. 

I have from the fame motive cake fone 
additions to the notes in this ſecond edi- 
tion. I have alſo, in conſequence of a par- 
ticular requeſt, tranſlated the mottoes, and 
moſt of the n from the antient 
writers. 

I have only to add, chat 1 cannot 0 
but that both they who educate and they 
who have been educated in methods which 
are repreſented in this Treatiſe as erroneous 
or defective, ſhould feel themſelves diſ- 
pleaſed with it. Their diſpleaſure may 
probably riſe to reſentment. I lament the 
probability. I moſt ſincerely wiſh it had 
been poſſible to have pleaſed them, and at 
the ſame time not to have concealed what 
appeared to me, uſeful truth. I mean to 
give offence to no man, I have no perſonal 
une 1 E plainly, Bus not malcyo- 
leatly.:::--:; 

I am aware that he 5 endeavours. to 
promote an univerſal advantage, by oppo- 
e Errors widely diffuſed, muſt meet re- 
Rd fiſtance. 
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ſiſtance. I am alſo-aware, that he ought to 
diſregard both the miſtaken and the mali- 
cious animadverſigns of the intereſted and 


the ill- informed. Every reader has indeed 


a right to make remarks; but his alone will 
deſerve attention, whoſe judgment is not in- 
fluenced on one ſide by partiality, nor, on 
the other, by malignant paſſions. 

Little good would have been produced 
by the works of the beſt writers, if the voice 
of Truth, and the genuine feelings of inde- 
pendence, had been ſuppreſſed by the fear of 
perſonal or party reſentment. 


ne 
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INTRODUCTION. 


NE of the firſt ideas which will 
occur to a reader of my Treatiſe 
will be, the multitude of books which has 
appeared on the ſubject of education. 
The multitude of books written on the 
ſubje& evinces its importance, but will 
not ſuperſede the neceſſity of an addition 
to the number; for however the moſt cele- 
brated pieces on education have amuſed 
the ſpeculative reader in the retirement 
of his cloſet, I will venture to affirm, 
that they have afforded but few valuable 
directions to the real ſtudent and the prac- 

tical inſtructor. 

For the names and abilities of Milton, 
Locke, Rouſſeau, and of others who have 
written on the ſubject, I entertain all the 
reſpe& which is due to them. Their ſyſ- 
tems are all plauſible, and truly i ingenious. 
The world has long placed them high in 
the ranks of Fame, and they indiſputably 
deſerve their honours. But, when they 
have written on education, they have fallen 


B into 
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into the common error of thoſe who at- 
tend to ſpeculation more than to practice. 
In the warmth of the innovating and re- 
forming ſpirit, they cenſure modes of treat- 
ment in themſelves right, they recom- 
mend methods which really cannot be re- 
duced to practice, and which, if they could, 
would be uſeleſs or pernicious. It is in- 
deed eaſy to cenſure preſent eſtabliſhments, 
and to project new ones. The world is 
commonly tired of that to which it has 
been long accuſtomed, and fondly attached 
to novelty. It is then no wonder, that 
viſionary writers on education are greatly 


admired, though their directions can ſeldom 
be purſued, 


Innovation is indeed found to be ſo 
agreeable to the human mind, and is re- 
ceived by the unexperienced and injudi- 
cious with ſuch avidity, that it becomes 
expedient to ſtand up in defence of thoſe 
eſtabliſhed practices, which, beſides that 
they were originally reaſonable, have been 
countenanced and ſupported by the uniform 
_ deciſions of long experience. 

I mean, then, in the following Treatiſe, 
to ſpeak in favour of that antient ſyſtem 
of education, which conſiſts in a claſſical 

diſcipline, 
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diſcipline, and which has produced in our 
nation many ornaments of human nature. 
Its own excellence has hitherto ſufficiently 
recommended it; but it appears to the 
obſervers of the manners of the times, that 
a plan more ſuperficial, and more flattering 
to idleneſs and vice, has of late begun to 
prevail, 
I am the rather induced to defend that 

diſcipline which lays the foundation of 
improvement in antient learning, becauſe 
{ think, and am not ſingular in the opi- 
nion, that not only the taſte, but the reli- 
gion, the virtue, and, I will add, the li- 
berties of our countrymen, greatly depend 
upon its continuance. True patriotiſm 
and true valour * originate from that en- 
largement of mind, which the well - regu- 
lated ſtudy of philoſophy, poetry, and hiſ- 
tory, tends to produce; and if we can recal 
the antient diſcipline, we may perhaps 
recal the generous ſpirit of antient virtue. 
He who is converſant with the beſt Greek 


* Helps erg Aęi cori Nou Tov xhνrH , 1 rg S. r- 
Tov Tov TAT29% a&fogwas , Noa bu IIéęcag. ALEX- 
AND ER made his expedition againſt the Perſians with 
Getter ſupplies from his maſter Ariſtotle, than from his 
father Philip, PLUTARCH-. 
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and Roman writers, with a Plato, a Xeno» 
phon, and a Cicero, muſt imbibe, if he is 
not deficient in the powers of intellect, ſen- 
timents no leſs liberal and enlarged than 


elegant and ingenious. 


Indeed this enlargement, refinement, and 
embelliſhment of the mind, is the beſt 
and nobleſt effect of claſſical. diſcipline, 
It is not only deſirable, as it qualifies the 
mind for this profeſſion or for that occu- 
pation ; but as it opens a ſource of pure 
pleaſure unknown to the vulgar. Even 


if claſſical inſtruction were not the beſt 


preparation for every employment above 
the low and the mechanical], which it 
confeſſedly is, yet it is in itſelf moſt valu- 
able, as it tends to adorn and improve 


human nature, and to give the ideas a noble 


elevation. 
The poſſeſſion of an elegant RR is 
greatly ſuperior to the rofſefion of a for- 


tune“; and I do not conſider his lot as 
unfortunate, who enjoys but a ſmall in- 


O 7% izurov TIAIAA TIOAAOY AZION anoliita;, 
Kd EN HOTXN TY, TONS tf. He who hath ren- 
dered his ſen a VE&RY VALUABLE MAN, though he 
ſhould bequeath but little, hath already beſtowed a great 


_ aeal. XENOPHON, 


come, 
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tome; but has received the benefits of a 
liberal and philoſophical education, I will 
point out an inſtance taken from a depart- 
ment in life where inſtances abound. The 
country curate, though his pittance is 
ſmall, yet if he adheres to his character, 
and affects not the ſportſman, or the man 
of expenſive and vicious pleaſure, but has 
formed a taſte for the claſſics, for compoſi- 
tion; and for the contemplation of the 
works of nature, may be moſt reſpectable 
and happy *. The paſſions will ſometimes 
ruffle the ſtream of happineſs in every man; 
but they are leaſt likely to diſcompoſe him, 
who ſpends his time in letters, arid who at 
the ſame time ſtudies virtue and innocence, 
which indeed have a natural connexion with 
true learning. 

Yet whatever may be advanced in favour 
of claſſical education, they who cenſure it 
will always find a numerous audience. The 
ignorant, who are ſeldomdeficient in ad- 


v Modicus voti, preſſo lare, dulcis amicis. 


G in a ſnug 4am houſe, beloved by his 
friends. | PerSIUS. 
Qui pauca requirunt, non multis excidunt. 


They who have few wants, cannot have many diſap- 
Pointments. PLAurus. 
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dreſs, wilt endeavour, like the crafty animal 
in the fable, to perſuade others, that the 
ornaments in which they are deficient, are 
of little value. 
But I will venture to aſſert, that claſ- 
fical learning tends moſt directly to form 
the true gentleman ; an effect of it, which 
men of the world will ſcarcely allow. The 
buſineſs of forming the gentleman they 
arrogate to themſelves, and are too apt to 
feparate that character from the idea of the 
_ fcholar. But it is not a faſhionable dreſs, 
nor a few external decencies of behaviour, 
which conſtitute the true gentleman, It 
is a liberal and embelliſhed mind. I will 
not indeed aſſert, that a man who under- 
ftands Virgil and Horace muſt, from that 
eircumſtance, become a gentleman ; be- 
cauſe it is poſſible that he may be able to 
conſtrue and to explain the meaning of 
every word, without taſting a ſingle beau- 
ty; but I cannot help thinking, that no 
man can taſte their excellence, without 
poſſeſſing a polite and an elegant mind; 
without acquiring ſomething more pleaſing 
than the mere graces of external accom- 
pliſhments, Is it not reaſonable to con- 
clude, that he who has caught the ſpirit 
| 5 | of 
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of the polite writers of the politeſt ages and 
cities, muſt poſſeſs a peculiar degree of 
poliſh and comprehenſion of mind ? 

An objector may perhaps urge, that 
there are repufed ſcholars, who have no 
appearance of this ſuperiority ; and I will 
allow the aſſertion to be true ; at the ſame 
time I believe it is eaſy to aſſign the cauſe 
of this effect. Such perſons are reputed, 
and only reputed, ſcholars. Many have 
gone through all the forms of a learned 
education, and have aſſumed the appear- 
ances of learning, who poſſeſs not enough 
of it to render the poſſeſſion valuable. 
Such perſons bring learning into diſgrace, 
ſince they diſcover the pride of it, and pro- 
feſs to have purſued it, yet diſplay no fruits 
of it which are genuine and deſirable. 

We every day meet thoſe who have been 
placed at great ſchools, and who are ſaid 
to have received a claſſical education ; 


but who, at the ſame time, not only ex- 


hibit no peculiar advantages reſulting from 
it, but are alſo very ready to confeſs, that 
they have found it of little uſe. In all 
ſuch caſes, I muſt obſerve, what I have 
before ſuggeſted, that, though they are 
ſaid to have had a claſſical education, they 
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really have not. It is true, that they have 
been placed at the ſchools where it might 
have been had, but they have not re- 
ceived it. Either they had no parts, or 
they were univerſally idle, or they were 
taken away too early. One of theſe cir- 
cumſtances will be applicable to all; and 
I believe, in the preſent age, there are a 
great number, who have been placed in the 
claſſical ſchools without receiving any ad- 
vantage from the claſſical mode of educa- 
tion, and who endeavour to bring it into 
diſtepute by alleging their own examples of 
its inutility. _ 

There are, I think, two kinds of edu- 
cation; one of them confined, the other 
enlarged; one which only tends to qua- 
lify for a particular ſphere of action, for 
a profeſſion, or an official employment ; 
the other, which endeavours to improve 
the powers of underſtanding for their own 
ſake ; for the ſake of exalting the endow- 
ments of human nature, and becoming 
capable of ſublime and refined contem- 
plation. This laſt is the education which 
it is the primary intention of this Treatiſe 
to recommend. It conſtitutes a broad and 
a ſtrong baſis, on which any kind of ſu- 

perſtructure 
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perſtructure may afterwards be raiſed, 
It furniſhes a power of finding ſatisfac- 
tory amuſement for thoſe hours of ſoli- 
tude, which every man muſt ſometimes 
know in the buſieſt walks of like; and it 
conſtitutes one of the beſt ſupports of old 
age, as well as the moſt graceful orna- 
ment of manhood. Even in the com- 
mercial department it is moſt deſirable z 
for beſides that it gives a grace to the 
man in the active ſtage of life, and in 
the midſt of his negotiations, it enables 
him to ENJOY HIS RETREAT WITH ELE= 
GANCE, When his induſtry has accumu- 
lated the object of his endeavours, Sup- 
poſing for a moment, that a truly claſſical 
education were not the beſt preparation 
for every liberal purſuit, as well as the 
moſt efficacious means of exalting and re- 
fining the mind; yet, as the greater num 
ber are ſtill trained in it, who would 
chuſe to be a ſtranger to that, in which al- 
molt every gentleman has been in ſome 
degree initiated? However great may be 
his natural parts, a man uſually appears 
in ſome reſpect inferior in truly good 
company, if his mind is utterly deſtitute 
of that ſpecies and degree of liberality, 


6 which 
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which a tincture of the claſſics is found to 
beſtow. 

I will not, however, injure the truth by 
inſiſting on too much. There are caſes 
in which claſſical learning may be pro- 
perly diſpenſed with; ſuch is that of a very 
dull intellect, or a total want of parts; 
and ſuch is that of the boy who is to 
be trained to a ſubordinate trade, or to 
ſome low and mechanical employment, 
in which a refined taſte and a compre- 
henſive knowledge would divert his at- 
tention from his daily occupation. It is 
certain that money may be acquired, 
though not enjoyed with liberality, with- 
out either taſte or literary knowledge. 
And indeed the good of the community re- 
quires, that there ſhould be groſſer un- 
derſtandings to fill the illiberal and the 
ſervile ſtations in ſociety. Some of us 

muſt be hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water; and it were happy if thoſe could be 
ſelected for the work, whoſe minds have 
been rendered by Nature leſs capable of or- 
nament. 

But, after all, if taſte, which claflical 
learning immediately tends to -produce, 
has no influence in amending the heart, 

ar in promoting virtuous affections; if it 

contri- 
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contributes not to render men more hu- 
mane, and more likely to be diſguſted 
with improper behaviour, as a deformed 
object, and pleaſed with rectitude of con- 
duct, as beautiful in itſelf; if it is merely 
an ornamental appendage, it muſt be on- 
ed, that life is too ſnort to admit of long 
attention to mere embelliſhment. But the 
truth is, that polite learning is found by 
experience to be friendly to all that is 
amiable and laudable in ſocial intercourſe; 
friendly to morality. It has a ſecret, but 
powerful, influence in ſoftening and meli- 
orating the diſpoſition. True and correct 
taſte directly tends to reſtrain the extrava- 
gancies of paſſion, by regulating that nurſe 
of paſſion, a diſordered imagination. 
Indeed, however highly I eſtimate 
knowledge, and however I admire the 
works of a fine fancy; yet I will not ceaſe 
to inculcate on the minds of ſtudious 
youth, that goodnefs of heart is ſuperior 
to intellectual excellence, and the poſſeſ- 
ſion of innocence, more to be deſired than 
taſte. At the ſame time, I cannot help 
feeling and expreſſing an ardent wiſh, 
that thoſe amiable qualities may always 
be combined, and that the nobleſt of all 
ſublunary objects may more frequently be 
produced, 
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produced“, an all-accompliſhed man! 4 
character, perfectly polite, yet neither 
vain, affected, nor ſuperficial; elegantly 
and deeply learned, yet neither ſceptical 
nor pedantic; that a graceful manner and 
a pleaſing addreſs may be the reſult, not 
of artifice, but of a ſincere and a bene- 
volent heart; and that all the lovely and 
valuable qualities, whether exterior or in- 
ternal, may operate in augmenting the 
general ſum of human happineſs, while 


they advance the dignity, and increaſe the 
ſatisfactions, of the individual. 


Religion, learning, and virtue have 


ſometimes worn a forbidding aſpect, and 


have appeared, by neglect, unamiable. 
Elegant and ornamental accompliſhments 
have alſo ſometimes loſt their value, be- 
cauſe they have been unaccompanied with 
the ſolid qualities. The union of polite 
learning with uſeful and ſolid attainments, 
will add a luſtre and a yalue to both ; and 


It is one of the principal ends of the follow- 
Ing Treatiſe to promote their. coalition. 


* Tanquam phoenix, ſemel anno quingenteſſimo 
naſcitur. That it may not, like a pheanix, appear but 
once in five hundred years, — | SENECA. 

Omnibus ornatum excellere rebus. 7% be eminently 
accompliſhed in every thing. 
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Ile; ynew;* curw TLATAAE EY ITATAEYETE. 
EURIPIDES, 


Een the Ix FAN learns 

To form new notions and to utter them ; 

And what he learns, he faithfully retains 

When he is old ; THEN TRAIN YOUR CHIL- 
| DREN WELL. 


Iſtiuſmodi res dicere ornate velle, puerile eſt; 
plane autem et perſpicue expedire docti et intelligen- 
tis viri. To affed ornament on ſuch a topic as this, is 
boyiſh ; but a ſenſible and well-informed man will be 
ſatisfied with getting through it with plainneſs and per- 
Spicuity, Cic. 


Diverſity of opinions has prevailed con- 
cerning the time at which education 
ſhould commence. Many ſuppoſe that it 
18 uſually begun tov early. To deter- 
mine the queſtion with accuracy, diſcern- 
ment muſt be exerciſed in diſcovering the 
different degrees of expanſion which dif- 
ferent minds diſplay, even at an infantine 
age, Upon the principle, that the earlieſt 
| - imprel- 
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impreſſions are the moſt durable, and with 
a view to ſave time for improvements, 1 
adviſe that a child may be taught all that it 
can comprehend, as early as poſſible. 


To acquire the art of reading, is cer- 
tainly difficult to a very young boy; but 
we daily ſee the difficulty ſurmounted at 
the age of five or fix, If it is not ac- 
quired about that time, we know that the 
difficulty increaſes with increaſing years, 
Many boys neglected at this age, have 
written a good hand, and have made ſome 
progreſs in the Latin grammar, before 
they have been able to read with fluency. 
Their inability in this reſpect has diſpirited 
them, by rendering them objects of deri- 
ſion to their juniors; and this has given 
them an early diſreliſn of books, and 
has led them to ſeek employment in diſſi- 
pation. Early inferiority has had a fatal 
influence on their ſubſequent proficiency. 

Education ſhould begin even in the nur- 
ſery »; and the mother and the nurſe are, 
in the firſt ſtage, the beſt inſtructors. 


* Adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eſt. Virs. 


Of /o great conſequence is it to een him in his 
tender years. 


The 
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The taſk of teaching an infant the alpha- 
bet, is too painful for a man of a very 
cultivated underſtanding. It is indeed, in 
the preſent age, not unuſual to ſolicit the 
care of ſome ingenious perſons in teaching 
the very letters; and the reaſon aſſigned 
has been, that children acquire from the 
matrons who haye commonly held this 
province, .little more than a diſguſtful mo- 
notony. This is often true; yet the greater 
expedition with which a child will proba- 
bly learn to read, under the females who 
are always with him, who have been uſed 
to manage him, and who can ſtoop to his 
infirmities, than under a learned tutor, to 
whom the labour muſt be irkſome, and 
therefore often ill performed, is a ſufficient 
reaſon for adhering, during a few of the 
firſt months of inſtruction, to the old and 
eſtabliſned method. A ſenſible and well- 
educated mother is, in every reſpect, beſt 
qualified to inſtruct a child till he can read 
well enough to enter on the Latin gram- 
mar *, I have indeed always found thoſe 
boys the beſt readers, on their entrance on 


The Gracchi were educated, non tam in gremio 


quam in ſermone matris. Nor /o much in the lap as in 
the conver/aticn of a mother, CIC. 


Latin, 
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Latin, who had been prepared by a care. 
ful and accompliſhed mother. They have 
ſeldom had vulgar or improper tones, but 
have read with unuſual eaſe and elegance, 
But even they who have been taught to 
read by the more illiterate, by nurſes, and 
by aged matrons, and have acquired diſ- 
agreeable accents, have ſoon loſt them 
again on receiving better inſtruction, and 
on hearing better examples. And theſe 
early proficients in reading have always 
made a more rapid progreſs in their gram- 
mar, than boys who were kept back by 
fanciful parents, leſt they ſhould be in- 
jured by too early application, or catch 
the inelegant enunciation of an illiterate 
woman. 5 
Let then the child be taught to read, as 
ſoon as the infant faculties begin to diſ- 
play ſymptoms of improvable expanſion“; 
* No; ſays Rouſſeau, keep his mind idle as long 


as poſſible. * You will never make wiſe men, unleſs 
you can make boys idle and wild.” 

This ſingular man tells us with an air of wiſdom, 
that neither fables, languages, | hiſtory, geography, 
chronology, geometry, nor any of the ftudies in 
which boys have been uſually initiated in all ages by 
the greateſt men, are proper for children under twelve 
or fifteen. Such doctrines do modern ſages advance, 
for the ſake of diſtinction! See EMuILIVs. 


his 
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his attention, active in the extreme, muſt 
fix on a variety of objects. Let his book 
be one of thoſe objects, though by no 
means the only one. Let no long confine- 
ment, and no ſeverity of reprimand or 
correction, attend the leſſon. A little will 
be learned at the earlieſt age, and with the 
eaſieſt diſcipline. That little will infalli- 
bly lead to farther improvement; and the 
boy will ſoon, and with little pain to him- 
ſelf or others, learn to read; an acquiſi- 
tion, conſidered in its difficulty and its 
conſequences, truly great. He, on the 
other hand, who is retarded, by the theo- 
retical wiſdom of his friends, till he is 
ſeven or eight years old, has this burthen- 
ſome taſk to begin when habits of idle- 
neſs have been contracted, and when he 
 . ought to be laying the foundation of claſſi- 
cal knowledge. 

Ir is much to be lamented, that mothers 
in the higher ranks of life, who are uſually 
beſt qualified for the taſk, ſeldom have 
time or inclination to ſuperintend the ele- 
mentary education of their own children. 
The happieſt conſequences would flow from 
their immediate interpoſition. But it muſt 

| C ö be 
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be confeſſed, that the employment, though 
maternal tenderneſs and a fenſe of duty 
may render it tolerable, is by no means 
pleaſurable; unleſs, indeed, under the par- 
ticular circumſtances of a remarkable doci- 
lity and an amiable diſpoſition. 

To facilitate the acquiſition of the art of 
reading, various contrivances have been 
invented. The letters have been made 
toys, and the whole buſineſs of learning to 
read has been converted into a game at 
play. The idea is pleaſing and plauſible; 
but I never yet ſaw any great ſucceſs at- 
tend the attempt. Reading, if it was a 
game, was ſtill ſuch a game as the child 
liked leſs than his other diverſions. It 
was, indeed, a game which he would never 
play at if he could help it. I am not quite 
fure, that it is right to give him a notion 
that he has nothing to do but to play. 
Let him know, that he has buſineſs of 
a ſerious kind; and, by attending to it 
periodically, let him contract a habit of 
application. A temporary attention to 
ſomething by no means tedious or labori- 
ous, but which he is at the ſame time not 
to conſider as play, will make his diverſion 

8 more 
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more agreeable *®, We all come into the 
world to perform many duties, and to un- 
dergo many difficulties; and the earlier 
the mind learns to bear its portion of 
them, the leſs likely will it be to ſink 
under thoſe burthens which will one day 
be impoſed upon it. To lead a child to 
ſuppoſe that he is to do nothing which is 
not conducive to pleaſure, is to give him 
a degree of levity, and a turn for diſſi- 

pation, which will certainly prevent his 
improvement, and may perhaps occaſion 
his ruin. 

It is not rigid to explode thoſe fanciful 
modes of inſtruction which injure, while 
they indulge, the inexperienced pupil. 
But it would be rigid not to unite the 
agreeable with the uſeful, whenever the 
union can be effeted. Books, therefore, 
written for the uſe of children, ſhould be 
rendered pleaſing to the eye and to the 
imagination. They ſhould abound in cuts, 
and ſhould be adorned with gilding, and. 
every attracting colour, The matter ſhould 
be not only intelligible to the weakeſt ca- 


* Indeed viciſſitude is neceſlary to render diver- 


ſions pleaſing. They become buſineſs, when continued 
without variety. 


C2 pacity, 
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pacity, but intereſting. Fables are univer- 
{ally uſed, and with great propriety. No 
one wants to be informed how many, how 
various, and how well adapted books 

abound in our language for the uſe of 
children. Even the common ſpelling- 
books, though they exhibit no great inge- 
nuity in their compilation, are ſufficiently 
well calculated to teach the art of reading, 
and have been inſtrumental in teaching by 
far the greater part of the nation, from 
their firſt appearance. A poeteſs of our 
own times, remarkably diſtinguiſhed by 
her taſte and genius, has condeſcended to 
compoſe little books for the initiation of 
children in reading, and they ſeem well 

adapted to effect her laudable purpoſe. 
The greateſt objection to the very early 
inſtruction which I recommend, is, thar, 
when injudiciouſly directed, it may injure 
the health of the tender pupil. But it may 
certainly be ſo conducted, as neither to 
injure health“, nor to preclude that lovely 
cheerfulnefs 


C There is nothing to hinder a child from acquiring 
every uſeful branch of knowledge, and every elegant 
accompliſhment ſuited to his age, wir HOH IMPAIR- 
ING HIS CONSTITUTION ; but then the greateſt at- 


| tention 
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cheerfulneſs which marks and adorns the 
vernal ſeaſon of life, All corporeal puniſh- 
ment*, and all immoderate reſtraint, muſt 
be prohibited. Praiſe, careſſes, and re- 
wards, are the beſt incitements to applica- 
tion, If theſe will not operate, the point 
muſt for a while be given up. A more 
favourable ſeaſon will ſoon arrive, under 
proper management. Theſe motives, how- 
ever, will ſeldom fail, when applied by the 
parents, or by thoſe who have the real intereſt 
of the child at heart, and have integrity and 
diligence to promote it. Such qualities are 
certainly more deſirable in the firſt inſtruc- 
tors, than learning and great abilities. 


tention muſt be had to the powers of the body and the 
mind, that they neither be allowed To LANGUISH 
FOR WANT OF EXERCISE, nor be exerted beyond 
what they can bear.“ Dr. GxEGoRy, 

This amiable writer has, however, uſed ſome argu- 
ments, which, I fear, will induce very indulgent pa- 
rents to put off inſtruction too long. What he ſays 15 
all very plauſible. But I think he uſes ſome argu- 
ments which I ſhall call, argumenta ad matres. 


* 'Ov AvT2ITE d TLATAAPION 39g y GAA 9 el Nora The 
Corre& your LITTLE ONE by winning arts, 
But do not grieve kim, MENANDER. 
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SECTION IL 


ON DISCOVERING THE NATURAL 
PROPENSITY. 


Ut ſæpè ſumma ingenia in occulto latent! 
How oft the greateſt genius lies concealed! PLAuT, 


UCH has been ſaid on the neceſſity 


of ſtudying the natural propenſity 
of the pupil, and of directing him to thoſe 


peculiar ſtudies for which he appears parti- 


cularly adapted by nature. Maſters have 
been cenſured for giving their inſtructions 


without a due diſcrimination, and for train- 


ing a great number of boys, totally differ- 
ent in their ſeveral diſpoſitions, exactly in 
the ſame method. The cenſure is often 
miſplaced ; for it ſeldom happens that the 
opinion of the maſter has any influence in 
determining the future profeſſion of the 
boy, or the particular modes of prepara- 


tion for it. The parent, for inſtance, who 


has friends in the Church or in the State, 
ſends his child to the grammar-ſchool, 
where he is to be qualified for the univer- 
ſity. Perhaps chance, perhaps the caprice 


of the child, perhaps an opinion that he is 


not 
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not likely to make his way in any other 
road, frequently determine the father in 
ſelecting him for a learned life. The maſter 
receives him into his ſchool. He can ſel- 
dom have a competent trial of him, pre- 
vious to admiſſion. To refuſe him, even 
if he deſpaired of his ſucceeding as a ſcho- 
lar, would perhaps, in many reſpects, be 
imprudent; and very likely, if the ſchool 
is an endowed foundation, it would be un- 
juſtifiable. In this ſchool there uſually is, 
and there ought to be, a regular plan of 
ſtudy. According to this plan, every 
ſcholar muſt, for the moſt part, proceed. 
There cannot poſſibly be adopted as many 
different methods of inſtruction, as there 
are diverſities of genius among the nume- 
rous individuals who fill a ſchool. The 
parent 1s commonly appriſed of the uni- 
formity of the plan, and is not eaſily con- 
vinced that his ſon is leſs fit than others to 
ſubmit to it. At leaſt, the previous deter- 
mination, that he ſhall be brought up to 
ſome ſinecure in the Law or the Church, 
makes him careleſs about literary attain- 
ments, provided he is enabled, by a ſuper- 
ficial improvement, to paſs from the ſchool 
C 4 to 


| 
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to the univerſity, and to go through thoſe. 
forms without which he cannot. obtain 
the lucrative preferment which waits for his 
acceptance, 

Even where ien is not in view, the 
parent, without experience or examination, 
often dictates the general plan of ſtudy in 
which his ſon ſhall proceed; and would 


be not a little offended, were a maſter to 


refuſe to admit, or adviſe to remove from 
his ſchool, the boy who is placed under his 
care. Indeed, in the preſent ſtate of 


things, maſters are unfortunately neceſ- 
ſitated to conſider themſelves under an 


obligation to the parent, and conſequently 
to repreſs or ſubmit their own judgment, 
when it does not coincide with paternal au- 
thority. 
But ſuppoſing that maſters were appealed 
to, and their judgment followed, in deter- 
mining whether or not a boy is fit for a 


learned life, and in pointing out the means 
which are the likelieſt to lead to ſucceſs in 


it; and ſuppoſing that, after a long trial, 


they were diſintereſted enough to acquaint 
a parent with a ſon's inability ; yet there 
would be many miſtakes committed in this 


important 
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important deciſion. For though maſters, 
from their general experience, and from 
their particular knowledge of the boy 
placed under their inſpection, are indiſpu- 
tably the moſt competent judges, of all 
others, yet, from the nature of things, 
they muſt often be miſtaken. The ap- 
pearances, from which they muſt judge, 
are deceitful. A boy, during three or four 
years continuance at ſchool, will appear 
ſtupid, and will make little proficiency, 
Keep him there another year, and perhaps 
his parts break forth on a ſudden ; his emu- 
lation is ſtrongly excited ; he feels a plea- 
ſure in his progreſs, and ſoon outſtrips 
thoſe who went before him. This revolu- 
tion often takes place. On the other hand, 
he who is cried up as a prodigy of infant 
genius, often becomes dull, contracts an 
averſion to learning, and never gains any 
valuable attainment, The mental facu]- 
ties, in different conſtitutions, diſplay 
themſelves earlier or later, according to 
ſome internal organiſation, as difficult to 
be obſerved as explained by human ſaga- 
city. The parent, therefore, muſt follow 
the dictates of common ſenſe and prudence 
in the diſpoſal of his child, and leave the 


reſult 
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reſult to Providence“. Suppoſing him 
diveſted of all parental partiality, he can- 
not form ſuch a judgment of a child, at 
that early period at which his future pro- 
feſſion is often fixed, as can fully be relied 
on; but he may ſee clearly the faireſt pro- 
ſpect of temporal advantage, and he may 
purſue the uſual methods of qualifying his 
{on with a degree of conſtancy, vigilance, 
and induſtry, which may in ſome meaſure 
overcome the defects of nature, if any 
exiſt. This will be the wiſeſt conduct, 
notwithſtanding what has and will be ſaid, 
by thoſe whoſe wiſdom originates in theory 
uncontrouled by practice, on the neceſſity 
and the poſſibility of diſcovering in child- 
hood the predominant defects or excellen- 
cies which point out Nature's intention . 


. 


* Elige optimam vitam, et conſuetudo faciet ju. 
cundiſſimam. Chuſe that kind of life which is the beſt 
upon the whole, and cuſtom will render it the moſt agree- 
able. SENECA. 

+ The marks of a proper diſpoſition for a ſcholar 
are theſe, according to Socrates, in Plato de Rep. 
He muſt be eVOUNcy parrfhwwts OiepaIucy QrnoForory On- 
X09, Cnrymixocy Sixt e Well formed (in mind and 
bedy) by nature, of a good memory, fond of learning, 
fend of labour, fond of hearing inſtruction, curious, and 


a lower 
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All human creatures, not in a ſtate of 
real idiotiſm, are capable of making ſome 
advances in knowledge“; and it is ſome- 
thing to proceed a little way F. Idiotiſm, 
however, and all very near approaches to 
it, are viſible to a common obſerver ; and 
he may be ſuſpected to be near it himſelf, 
who ſhould ſele& a ſon under this misfor- 
tune for a ſtudious life. But there is no 
good reaſon, why all who poſſeſs a com- 
mon ſhare of common underſtanding, 
ſhould not have a fair probation JF. At any 


rate, 


a lover of praiſe. But we know not how to aſcertain, 
in a very young child, the infallible ſigns of theſe 
qualities. See UpTon. 

This paſſage is taken from Aſcham, who has not 
quoted it faithfully from Plato, though he has made 
no material alteration. 

, Could I chuſe, ſays Rouſſeau, I would prefer an 
ordinary underſtanding . . . common men only re- 
quire education . -. others will acquire knowledge, 
let us do what we will. I leave the reader to form 
his own opinion of this ſage. EulLius. 

+ Eſt quodam prodire tenus. Hos. 

t Beſides, there is a mediocrity of excellence, which 
15 1 defirable : Oud: e MiAwy & C00 & 74 oο d 
rob odharos. de e K) Uwe or appr T1; Erie 
ous amuc Anu Tivo; Tri ETMAEAENEGS Oe TY ATIVIWOW THY 
@tguy, erivapilhu, TI ſhall never be Milo, and yet J ds 
not neglect my body. Nor Cra/us, and yet 1 do not neg- 
le? 
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rate, it is probable they will make ſome 
improvement. It is poſſible they may 
make a great one. For no one can fore- 
ſee, to what extent that ſhare of under- 
ftanding may be dilated, by the co-opera- 
tion of a ſecret and internal vigour with fa- 
vourable circumſtances. 

I wiſh to guard parents againſt a com- 
mon miſtake. They are apt to think early 
vivacity and loquacity marks of genius. 
I would deſpair of none but idiots; but 
I would ſooner deſpair of a remarkably vi- 
vacious child, than of one whoſe reſerve 


and filence wear the appearance of dul- 
nels®, 


lect my property; nor do wwe decline any other care, 
through a deſpair of arriving at the ſummit of excellence. 

ARRIAN. Ep. 
Exigo itaque a me, non ut optimis par ſim, ſed ut 
malis melior. I require of myſelf, not that 1 ſhould. 

equal the beſt, but be better than the bad. SENECA. 
Illud ingeniorum velut præcox genus non perve- 
nit ad frugem . . . . Placent hzc annis comparata, 
deinde ſtat profectus, admiratio decreſcit. That eariy- 
ripe kind of underſtanding does not come to much . . . 
T heſe things pleaſe us when we compare them with the 
boy's age; then improvement ſtands ftill, and admiration 

gradually decreaſes. | QulxTILIAN. 
© We are apt to reckon thoſe children the ſpright- 


« leſt who talk the moſt; and as it is not eaſy for 


„ them 
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« them to think and talk at the ſame time, the natu- 
« ral effect of their too much talking is, too little 
de thinking.“ | Dr. BRATTIE. 
« Nothing is more difficult than to diſtinguiſh in 
childhood real dulneſs and want of capacity, from 
that ſeeming and deceitful dulneſs, waicn 1s THE 
SIGN OF A PROFOUND GENIUS,” Rouſſeau. 
Cato was dull in childhood; but Cæſar, Alexan- 


der, Paſcal, Pope, and many other eminent perſons, 
are recorded to have been lively, 
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ON THE QUESTION, WHETHER A PUBLIC 
OR A PRIVATE EDUCATION 1S TO 
BE PREFERRED. 


Non enim vox illa præceptoris, ut cena, minus 
pluribus ſufficit ; ſed ut ſol, univerſis idem lucis calo- 
riſque largitur. For the maſter's inſtructions do not be- 
come, like a dinner, inſufficient for more than a certain 
and limited number ; but, like the ſun, diſpenſe a like 
degree of light and heat to ALL. QuINTILIAN. 


ROM the time of Quintilian to the 

preſent day, it has remained a queſtion, 
whether public or private education is the 
more conducive to valuable improvement, 
Quintilian approved of public education, 
and has ſupported his opinion, as indeed 
he always does, with reaſons which carry 
with them irreſiſtible conviction, From 
the arguments which he has uſed, and from 
the dictates of obſervation, I am led not 
only to prefer public, but entirely to diſap- 
prove private education, unleſs under the 


particular circumſtances which I ſhall pre- 
ſently enumerate. 1 


Though, 
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Though, upon the whole, I prefer the 
education of ſchools, yet I know that much 
licentiouſneſs has often been found in them, 
The prevailing manners of the age, and 
of the world at large, are apt to inſinuate 
themſelves into thoſe ſeminaries of learn- 
ing, which, by their ſecluſion from the 
world, might be ſuppoſed to be exempted 
from its corruptions. The ſcholars bring 
the infection from home; and perhaps the 
maſters themſelves at length acquire a tinge 
from the predominant colour of the times. 
From whatever cauſe it proceeds, it is cer- 
tain that ſchools often degenerate with 
the community, and contribute greatly to 
increaſe, by diffuſing, at the moſt ſuſcep- 
tible periods of life, the general depravity. 
The old ſcholaſtic diſcipline relaxes, habits 
of idleneſs and intemperance are con- 
| tracted, and the ſcholar often comes from 
them with the acquiſition of effrontery 
alone to compenſate for his ignorance. 
When I recommend public ſchools, there- 
fore, I muſt be underſtood to mean places 
of education where the intention of the 
founder 1s not quite forgotten, and where a 
degree of the more practicable part of the 
original diſcipline is ſtill retained, Such, 

I truſt, 
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I truſt, may be found, and ſuch will in- 
creaſe in number, when the general diſſi- 
pation, which, it is confeſſed, has remark- 
ably prevailed of late, ſhall be corrected 
by public diſtreſs, or by ſome other diſpen- 
ſation of Providence. 
The danger which the morals are ſaid 
to incur in ſchools, is a weighty objeftion, 
I moſt. cordially agree with Quintilian, 
and with other writers on this ſubject, that 
it is an ill exchange to give up innocence 
for learning. But perhaps it is not true, 
that, in a well-diſciplined ſchool (and it is 
only ſuch an one. which I recommend), 
there is more danger of a corruption of 
morals than at home. I am not unac- 
quainted with the early propenſity of. the 
human heart to vice, and I am well aware 
that boys contribute greatly to each 
others corruption. But I know, that the 
pupil who is kept at home cannot be at 
all hours under the immediate eye of his 
parent or his inſtructor; it muſt happen, 
by chance, neceſſity, or neglect, that he 
will often aſſociate with menial ſervants, 
from whoſe example, eſpecially in great 
and opulent families, he will not only 
learn meanneſs, but vice, But ſuppoſing 
him 
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him to be reſtrained from ſuch communi- 
cation, the examples he will ſee in the 
world, and the temptations he will meet 
with in an intercourſe with various com- 
pany at an early age, will affect his heart, 
and cauſe it to beat with impatience for his 
emancipation from that reſtraint which 
muſt be taken off at the approach of man- 
hood. Then will his paſſions break forth 
with additional violence, as the waters of 
a ſtream which have been long confined. 
In the courſe of my own experience, I have 
known young men nearly ruined at the 
_ univerſity, who attributed their wrong con- 
duct to the immoderate reſtraint of a domeſ- 
tic education. The ſweets of liberty never 
before taſted, and the allurements of vice 
never before withſtood, become too power- 
ful for reſiſtance at an age when- the paſ- 
ſions are all ſtrong, reaſon immature, and 
experience entirely deficient. 
After all the confinement and trouble of 
a domeſtic education, it is probable that 
the boy will at laſt be ſent to the univer- 
ſity. There he will find the greater part of 
his affociates to conſiſt of young men who 
have been educated at ſchools; and if they 
have any vices, he will now be in much 
Y D greater 
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greater danger of moral infection, and will 
ſuffer worſe conſequences from it, than if 
he had not been ſecluded from boys at a 
boyiſh age, He will appear aukward, and 
unacquainted with their manners. He 
will be neglected, if not deſpiſed. His 
ſpirit, if he poſſeſſes any, will not ſubmit 
to contempt ; and the final refult will be, 
that he will imitate, and at length ſurpaſs, 
their irregularities, in order to gain a wel- 
come reception. From actual obſervation 
I am convinced, that this voluntary dege- 
neracy does often take place under theſe, 
or under ſimilar circumſtances. That 
happy conduct which can preſerve dignity 
and eſteem at the univerſity, without any 
blameable compliances, muſt ariſe from a 
degree of worldly wiſdom, as well as moral 
rectitude, rarely poſſeſſed by him who has 
been educated in a cloſet. It is not enough, 
that the mind has been furniſhed with pru- 
dent maxims, nor that the pureſt princi- 
ples have been inſtilled into the heart, un- 
leſs the underſtanding has itſelf collected 
ſome practical rules, which can only be 
gained by actual intercourſe, and unleſs 
that degree of fortitude is acquired, which 


Perhape 
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perhaps can only ariſe from frequent con- 
flicts terminating in victory. 

With reſpect to literary improvement, I 
think that a boy of parts will be a better 
ſcholar, if educated at a ſchool, than at 
home. The reaſon is, that in a ſchool 
many circumſtances co-operate to force his 
own perſonal exertion, on which depends 
the increaſe of mental ſtrength, and of 
courſe improvement, infinitely more than 
on the inſtruction of any preceptor what- 
ſoever. 

Many of the arguments in ſupport of 
this opinion muſt be common, for their 
truth is obvious. Emulation cannot be 
excited without rivals; and without emu- 
lation, inſtruction will be always a tedious, 
and often a fruitleſs, labour. It is this 
which warms the paſſions on the ſide of all 
that is excellent, and more than counter- 
balances the weight of temptations to vice 
and idleneſs. The boy of an ingenuous 
mind, who ſtands at the head of his claſs, 
ranks, in the microcoſm of a ſchool, as a 
hero, and his feelings are ſcarcely leſs ele- 
vated, He will ſpare no pains to main- 
tain his honourable poſt; and his competi- 
tors, if they have ſpirit, will be no leſs 
D 2 aſſiduous 
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aſſiduous to ſupplant him. No ſeverity, 
no painful confinement, no harſh menaces 
will be neceſſary. Emulation will effect 
in the beſt manner the moſt valuable pur- 
poſes ; and at the ſame time will cauſe, in 
the boſom of the ſcholar, a pleaſure truly 
enviable. View him in his ſeat, turning 
his Lexicon with the greateſt alacrity ; and 
then ſurvey the pupil in the cloſet, who 
with languid eye is poring, in ſolitude, 
over a leſſon which he naturally conſiders 
as the bane of his enjoyment, and conſe- 
quently feels no other wiſh than to get it 
over as ſoon as he can with impunity. It 
is true, a private tutor may do good by 
praiſe ; but what is ſolitary praiſe to the 
glory of ſtanding in a diſtinguiſhed poſt of 
honour, the envy and admiration of a whole 
ſchool * ? 

The ſchool-boy has the beſt chance of 
acquiring that confidence and ſpirit which 
is neceſſary to diſplay valuable attainments. 
Exceſſive diffidence, baſhfulneſs, and indo- 
lence retard the acquiſition of knowledge, 
and deſtroy its due effect when acquired. 


Ducere vero claſſem pulcherrimum. 


But to take the lead in the claſs is the higheft honour. 
| QuINTILIAN«. 


They 
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They are the cauſe of pain to their poſſeſ- 
ſors, and commonly do injuſtice to their 
real abilities, and hurt their intereſt. It is 
one circumſtance in public ſchools, which 
tends to give the ſcholars a due degree of 
confidence, that public e examination or elec- 
tion days are uſually eſtabliſhed in them ; 
when, beſides the examination, which, if 
undergone with credit, inſpires courage, 
orations are ſpoken before numerous audi- 
tors. This muſt greatly contribute to take 
off that timidity, which has ſilenced many 
able perſons brought up to the bar and to 
the pulpit. The neceſſity of making a 
good appearance on public days, cauſes a 
great degree of attention to be paid to the 
art of ſpeaking ; an art, which, from the 
defect of early culture, has been totally 
wanting in ſome of our beſt divines ; many 
of whom never gave ſatisfaction to a com- 
mon audience in preaching thoſe compoſi- 
tions, which, when publiſhed, have been 
admired in the cloſet. 

The formation of connexions which may 
contribute to future advancement, and of 
friendſhips which cannot eaſily be diſſolved, 
has always been a powerful argument in 

ſupport of the preference of public {chools. 
D 3 Such - 
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Such connexions and ſuch friendſhips have 
been, and may be formed, The opportunity 
which public ſchools afford, is certainly an 
additional circumſtance in recommendation 
of them. But I cannot omit expreſſing my 

diſapprobation of the practice which has 
ſometimes prevailed, of ſending a ſon to 
ſchool merely to form connexions. One 
reaſon is, that a ſon, in ſuch caſes, has been 
_ uſually inſtructed at home, to pay a ſervile 
deference to thoſe of his ſchool-fellows 
who are likely to be diſtinguiſhed by future 
rank or fortune, By this ſubmiſſion, he 
has acquired a meanneſs of mind highly 
diſgraceful to a man of liberal education, 
He has entered into a voluntary ſlavery, 
for the ſelf-abaſement and inconveniences 
of which, no emolument can compenſate ; 
and he has not unfrequently been fruſtrated 
in his expectation even of profit; for it ſo 
happens, that the ſervility which accom- 
modates the great man, often renders the 
voluntary dependent contemptible in his 
ſight, After many years ſervitude, the 
greedy expectant is often diſmiſſed, as he 
deſerves, unrewarded. But let him gain 
what he may, it will, in my opinion, be 
dearly purchaſed at the price of the con- 

25 9 ſcious 
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ſcious dignity of a manly independence *. 
Thoſe diſintereſted friendſhips which are 
formed at public ſchools, from a real con- 
geniality of ſentiments and taſte, will cer- 
tainly contribute much to comfort, and 
perhaps to advancement, Experience 
proves, that they are more durable than 
thoſe formed at any ſubſequent period. 

A great degree of bodily exerciſe is ne- 
ceſſary for boys. Nature has taken care to 
provide for this neceſlity, by giving them 
a propenſity to play. But they never en- 
ter into the puerile diverſions with proper 
ſpirit, but with boys. He then who is 
placed at a ſchool, has the beſt opportunity 
of anſwering the intentions of nature, in 
taking that conſtant exerciſe which contri- 


butes equally to ſtrength of body and vigour 
of mind. 


* Prandet Ariſtoteles quando Philippo lubet ; Dio- 
genes, quando Diogeni. Ari/letle goes to dinner when 
Philip pleaſes ; Diogenes, when Diogenes. 

| - Miſerum eſt alienà vivere quadra, 
It is wretched to live at another man's table. Juv. 
How much happier, AN TA QE @EAEI HOIEIN, wa). 


XuNviotas And aruyralodni, zo do as one pleaſes, not 
to be hindered, nor compelled. Epicr. 


D 4 I may 
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I may add to the many arguments in 
favour of ſchool-education, the pleaſure 
and enjoyment of the pupil. Placed in 
a little ſociety of members like himſelf, 
he finds ample ſcope for the exertion of 
his various powers and propenſities. He 
has friends and play-fellows conſtantly at 
hand; and the buly ſcene paſſing before 


him, is a neyer-failing ſource of amuſe- 
ment. 


The private pupil languiſhes in folitude, 
deprived of many of theſe advantages, or 
enjoying them imperfectly. He feels but 
little emulation; he contracts a diffidence ; 
he makes few friendſhips, for want of op- 
portunity ; he is ſecluded from the moſt 
healthy exerciſes; and his early youth, the 
pleaſant ſpring of life, is ſpent in a rann 
confinement. 


But yet there are a few circumſtances 
which will render private education the 
moſt proper. Theſe are, uncommon meek- 
neſs of diſpoſition, natural weakneſs of un- 
derſtanding, bodily infirmity, any remark- 
able defect of the ſenſes, and any ſingular 
deformity. Boys in theſe circumſtances 
ſhould be treated like thoſe tender plants, 
which, unable to hear the weather, are 


placed | | 
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placed under glaſſes, and in the ſhelter of 


the greenhouſe. © The oak will flouriſn beſt 
in an open expoſure *. af; 


* The principal objection offered againſt the educa- 
tion of ſchools, when compared with private tuition, 
has always been, that the morals are in greater dan- 
ger at ſchool than at home. But let 1 us hear a ſenüble 
poet of antiquity. _ | 

Plurima ſunt, Fuſcine, et fama digna finifiri— 
Que monſtrant ipſi pueris traduntque PARENTES . . , 
Sic Natura jubet : velocius et citiùs nos 
Corrumpunt VITIORUM EXEMPLA DOMESTICA « + & 

— — Unuset alter 
Forſitan hzc ſpernant juvenes, quibus arte benigna, 
Et MELIORE LUTO FINXIT PRAECORDIA TITAN. 
Sed reliquos fugienda patrum veſtigia ducunt; 
Et monſtrata diu veteris trahit orbita culpz. 
Abſtineas 1 igitur damnandis ; hujus enim vel 
Una potens ratio eſt, ne crimina noſtra ſequantur 
Ex xoOoBIS GENIT1 : quoniam dociles imitandis 
Turpibus ac pravis omnes ſumus. Juv. Sat. 14. 


Add to this, that Lycurgus, Plato, and many other 
wiſe men of antiquity, as well as of modern times, 
have preferred public education, But ſee QUinTILIAN. 


. e 
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ON RAUM ARS, AND INTRODUCTORY BOOKS 
TO THE LATIN. 


Plus habet operis quam oftentationis. 
This buſineſs has more of labour in it than of ſhew. 


QUINTILIAN, 


F no books has there appeared a 

greater variety than of Grammars, 
Almoſt every maſter of eminence ſeems, at 
one time, to have thought that he could 
improve or facilitate the elementary parts 
of the Latin language. Many of their 
productions were really ingenious; but the 
multiplicity of them tended to retard, 
rather than to promote, a general improve- 
ment. 

An uniformity of grammars in all gram- 
mar- ſchools is of great importance to the 
public; and ſo it appeared to King Henry 
the Eighth, and to ſucceeding monarchs, 
who ftrictly enjoined the univerſal uſe of 
that excellent compilation which paſſes un- 
der the name of Lily, though he was not the 
only compiler of it, Of ſuch material con- 

ſequence 
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ſequence was this uniformity eſteemed, and 
ſuch were the pains taken to preſerve it; 
that biſhops were obliged to enquire at 
their viſitations, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and ſince, whether there were any other 
grammar taught in any ſchool within their 
reſpective dioceſes, than that which was 
ſet forth by King Henry the Eighth, and 
has ſince continued. Other grammars have, 
indeed, occaſionally been uſed during the 
lives of their authors, and in the ſchool for 
which they were intended; but none of 
them have continued long, or become ge- 
neral, I will therefore confidently recom- 
mend a continuance of this grammar, be- 
cauſe the experience of more than two cen- 
turies has evinced 1ts utility, and becauſe 
am ſure. there is none better accommo- 
dated to ſchools. ime has decided on it; 
and it is often as injurious as preſumptuous 
to controvert his deciſions. 

In the old editions of Lily's grammar, 
there were a few miſtakes; ſuch as tend to 
prove the remark, that nothing is begun 
and brought to perfection at the ſame time; 
yet ſuch as do not miflead the learner in 
any truly important article. But every 
thing ſhould certainly be rendered as per- 


fect 
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fe& as human abilities can render it; and 
therefore the ingenious Dr. Ward has very 
properly publiſhed a new edition, with 
notes and corrections. Boys do not often 
attend to notes in the grammar ; they are 
_ uſually ſatisfied with the text. Yet it is 
right that there ſhould be notes. They may 
do good, they can do no harm; and for 
that reaſon it is proper to adviſe the gene- 
ral reception of Ward's edition. 

The Eton grammar is a uſeful abbrevia- 
tion, and is. perhaps very juſtly preferred, 
upon the whole, to the more prolix origi— 
nal. Nothing militates againſt the recep- 
tion of it, but a wiſh to preſerve the unifor- 
mity of grammars ; and Lily's has hitherto 
prevailed with good ſucceſs. For the ſame 
reaſon, I would not adopt Ruddiman's 
Rudiments, nor any of thoſe various Intro- 
ductions which are uſed in ſome ſemina- 
ries. I do not cenſure them in any re- 
ſpect; I only think them unneceſſary, and 
avoid them for the ſake of preſerying an 
uniformity. 

Nor is this regard to uniformity founded 
on Caprice, bat on many ſolid reaſons. 
Among others, it may be remarked, that 
boys are frequently removed from one 

ſchool 
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ſchool to another. If they change their 
grammars, the injury they receive by re- 
moval is great. They mult inevitably loſe 
time. Happy if that is the worſt conſe- 
quence ! A perplexity of mind often enſues, 
fatal to their farther advancement. That 
maſter has had but little experience, to 
whom the ill effects of a change in gram- 
mars are unknown. 

But whatever grammar may be uſcd, I 
would not have the attention of the young 
ſcholar confined during a very long time 
to the grammar only. I mean, that as 
loon as poſſible he ſhould be introduced to 
the parſing * and conſtruing of ſome eaſy 


Latin 


* When one hears a boy analyſe a few ſentences of 
a Latin author, and ſhew that he not only knows the 
general. meaning and the import of the particular 
words; but alſo can inſtantly refer each word to its 


claſs, enumerate all its terminations, ſpecifying every 
change of ſenſe, however minute, that may be produ- 


ced by a change of inflexion or arrangement, explain 
its ſeveral dependencies, diſtinguiſh the literal mean- 
ing from the figurative, one ſpecies of figure from 
another, and even the philoſophical uſe of words from 
the idiomatical, and tne vulgar from the elegant, re- 
collecting occaſionally other words and phraſes that 


are ſynonymous or contrary, or of different though 


ſimilar ſignification, and accounting for what he ſays, 
either 
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Latin author, in order to exemplify, by 
actual reading, the many rules he every 
day commits to memory. This not only 
enables him to underſtand them more 
clearly, and to remember them better, 
but renders the ſtudy of grammar, which 
to a young mind is neceſſarily dry, ſome- 
what entertaining. I have known boys 
quite wearied and diſguſted with learning 
the grammar, for a whole year, without 
any variety. Neither were they ſo well 
grounded as others who had opportunities 
of applying the various rules, by reading 
leſſons in ſome eaſy author. 


The grammar is by no means to be 
neglected or deferred. If a grammatical 


either from the reaſon of the thing, or by quoting a 
rule of art, or a claſſical authority, one muſt be ſenſi- 
ble that, by ſuch an exerciſe, the memory is likely to 
be more improved in ſtrength and readineſs, the at- 
tention better fixed, the judgment and taſte more ſuc- 
ceſsfully exerted, and a habit of reflexion and ſubtle 
diſcrimination more eafily acquired, than it could be 
by any other employment equally ſuited to the capa- 
city of childhood. A year paſſed in this ſalutary exer- 
ciſe will be found to cultivate the human faculties 


more than sEvix ſpent in prattling that French 
which 1s learned by rote. Dr. BEATTIE. 


See his Eſſay on the Utility of claſſical Learning, 
where the reader will find many excellent obſervations. 


5 foundation 
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foundation be not laid deep at an early age, 
it will not often be laid ſo as to bear a 
large ſuperſtructure. Let me then be 
clearly underſtood. The grammar ſhould 
be daily and hourly ſtudied ; but in order 
that it may be ſtudied with more ſucceſs 
and more pleaſure, I wiſh the eaſieſt and 
moſt entertaining. Latin author that can 
poſſibly be found, to be read with it. This 
reading ſhould commence as ſoon as the 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs are perfectly 
learned. It is certain that a boy will im- 
prove much faſter by this method, than by 
labouring invariably in the ſame courſe till 
he has paſſed through the grammar in all 
its parts. 

I know it is a common objection to the 
received grammars, that the rules are in 
Latin. It has been called abfurd to begin, 
as it were, with the end, and to learn 
Latin by thoſe rules which preſuppoſe a 
knowledge of Latin already acquired. The 
objection appears plauſible to thoſe who are 
not properly acquainted with the ſubject, 
But it muſt be remembered, that there is 
ſubjoined at the end of the book a literal 
tranſlation, and that, by learning the rules 
in Latin, the meaning of many words is 

diſcovered 
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diſcovered to the ſcholar, which would be 
unknown to him if he learned them in 
Engliſh only; that he is initiated by theſe 
in the art of conſtruing: and, to ſum up 
the whole in a few words, that more good 
ſcholars have been formed in this method 
than by others, which, indeed, have gene- 
rally been invented and practiſed by the 
vain or the viſionary. The long duration, 
the univerſality, the ſucceſs, and the rea- 
ſonableneſs of the practice of learning La- 
tin rules, will probably continue it, not- 
withſtanding the attacks of thoſe who de- 
rive their ideas chiefly from ſpeculation. 
Parents, indeed, who have not had a 
claſſical education themſelves, and who 
are unacquainted with the true means of 
obtaining its advantages, and perhaps with 
the nature of them, are apt to be impa- 
tient in the expectation of their appearance“. 


When 


»There are not wanting thoſe who are ready to 
take advantage of credulity in this as well as in other 
very important matters. They generally produce won- 
derful ftories of premature improvement, But!“ thoſe 
who tell or receive thoſe ſtories,” ſays the ſolid John- 
ſon, ** ſhould conſider, that nobody can be taught 
faſter than he can learn, THE SPEED OF THE BEST 

| HORSEMAN MUST BE LIMITED BY THE POWER 
15 or 
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When a boy begins to learn Latin, they 
immediately expect him to ſhew ſome evi- 
dent ſuperiority over others in all the pue- 
rile purſuits. Perhaps he appears inferior 
to them. His attention to his grammar 
may cauſe a temporary neglect of leſs im- 
portant; but more ſhining, attainments. 
What he is learning has nothing of ſhow in 
it. It makes no appearance in the eyes of 
the ſuperficial, It is, as Quintilian ob- 
ſerves, like the foundation of a building, 
which, though the moſt important patt, lies 
concealed under the earth. Parents muſt 
not expect the crop in the ſeaſon of plant- 
ing. They muſt form an analogical argu- 
ment; from conſidering the nature of vege- 


tables. Thoſe are ſeldom the moſt valu- 


able, durable; or beautiful; which emerge 
from the ground, or expand their bloſſom, 
at a very early ſeaſon, But they which 
make no thow at the firſt approach of ſpring; 
are often, during their apparent ination, 
ſpreading their roots deeply and widely, in 


OF HIS HORSE. 1 man who has undertaken to 
inſtruct others, can tell what flow advances he has 
been able to make, and how much patience it requires 
to recal vagrant inattention, to ſtimulate ſluggiſh in- 
difference, and to rectify abſurd miſapprehenſion.“ 


E order 
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order to diſplay, at a maturer period, a Pro- 
fuſe luxuriance. 

At great grammar-ſchools, little atten- 
tion can be paid to this impatience of the 
injudicious parent. A regular plan is uſually 
there eſtabliſhed ; ſuch an one as, from the 
earlieſt times, has been attended with ſuc- 
_ ceſs. The great and leading principle of 
that plan is, to lay a FIRM AND DURABLE 
FOUNDATION IN GRAMMAR, I hope no 
parental indulgence, and- no relaxation of 
diſcipline, will avail to bring into negle&t 
this leſs ſplendid, but indiſpenſably necef- 
fary, attainment. When the grammar is 
learned inaccurately, all other juvenile 
ſtudies, if proſecuted at all, will be proſe- 
cuted inaccurately ; and the reſult will be, 
imperfect and ſuperficial improvement. The 
exerciſe of mind, and the ſtrength of mind 
acquired in conſequence of that exerciſe, are 
fome of the moſt valuable effects of a ſtrict, 
a long, and a laborious” ſtudy of the gram- 
mar at the puerile age“. At that age, 
grammatical ſtudies muſt be difficult ; but 
the difficulty is every day conquered, and 

* A ſtudy abſolutely neceſſary, but abſolutely diſ- 
guſtful to a riper age; therefore more proper for child- 
hood, which cannot be better employed. 


Father GrRDII. 
the 
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the conqueſt has given additional ſtrength 
and confidence, and has facilitated the ac- 
quiſition of farther victories “. 


* Mr. Cowley is ſaid to have learned grammar by 
books, and not books by grammar. To apply to 


both at the ſame time, is certainly beſt, even from 
the firſt entrance on Latin. 


6 ——alterius ſic 
Altera poſcit opem res. 


Hor. Ars Poet. 
But mutually they crave each others aid, RosCOoMMon. 


Ls 
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Pyeris quæ maximè ingenium alant, atque animum 
augeant, prælegenda. With boys, theſe things which 
tend moſt to nouriſh the genius, and to enlarge the mind, 
are proper to be read, QUINTILIAN. 


N the more celebrated ſchools, the pro- 
per books are already choſen; becauſe 
the maſters of them are and have been men 
of judgment and learning. But as I wiſh 
to comprehend every thing that appears 
uſeful, I truſt it will not be preſumptuous, 
to make a few remarks on ſchool-books, 
and the editions of them which are beſt 
calculated to accelerate the 1 an of 
fcholars. 

The choice of a dictionary is no unim- 


portant matter. I need not ſay that Ainſ- 
worth, and the Abridgment, are the only 


dictionaries to be uſed in the higher claſſes; 
but one of their excellences, their copiouſ- 
neſs, is an objection to them in the lower. 
A boy juſt out of his accidence, when he 
begins to read the Latin Teſtament, is un- 
der the neceſſity of looking out in the dic- 

tionary 
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tionary almoſt every word. He looks them 
out in Ainſworth; a book, which, even 
abridged, is from its bulk very inconve- 
nient to a very little boy; and there, after 
much labour and loſs of time, he finds the 
Latin word he ſought. Under it he finds 
twenty meanings, beſides phraſes and au- 
thorities. He reads them all as well as he 
can, and when he has done, he is as much 
at a loſs as at firſt, To avoid this very 
great obſtacle to improvement, I ſtrongly 
recommend, for the firſt two or three years, 
the uſe of a little portable dictionary, com- 
piled by Eatick. When it is improved 
and a little augmented in another edition, 
it will be, from its convenient ſize and 
conciſeneſs, the beſt calculated for very 
young ſcholars of any extant, I muſt re- 
peat, leſt I ſhould be miſunderſtood, that 
this ſhould only be adopted during the two 
or three firſt years, and that Ainſworth's is 
the dictionary to be uſed by the ſenior 
icholars. The abridgment of Ainſworth is 
undoubtedly better adapted to ſchools than 
the original work. If any prefer Young's, 
6r Cole's, there is no objection to the uſe 
of them; though no good reaſon can be 
given for the preference, 


E-3 Schreve- 
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Schrevelius's Lexicon 1s, with great pro- 
priety, every where uſed, It is particu- 
larly adapted to the Greek Teſtament, and 
to Homer; and is well ſuited both to the 
beginner, and to the proficient in Greek. 
Hederic's ought, however, to be always 
provided in the ſchool, for the common 
uſe, of all the Greek ſcholars; for ſome- 
times a word will occur in reading, not 
included in Schrevelius. Scapula is juſtly 
diſuſed in ſchools, ſince his method 1s per- 
plexing to a learner, though his book 1 Is 
excellent, 

I would baniſh all 8 parſ- 
ing Indexes, Synopſes, the Clavis Home- 
rica, and the Clavis Virgiliana. The dic- 
tionary, the grammar, and the LIVING Ix- 
&TRUCTOR, conſtantly near, are the only 
allowable auxiliaries. The other contri- 
vances generally ſerve either to confuſe the 
ſtudent, or to increaſe, by encouraging, 
his idleneſs. The revivers of learning, 
who had none of theſe aſſiſtances, have ne- 
yer been excelled in the knowledge of the 
antient languages, 

I have already mentioned the grammar 
moſt commonly approved. I have prefer- 
red Clarke's Introduction for beginners, 

becauſe 
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becauſe the Latin is furniſhed on one ſide 


of the Engliſh. Perhaps that circumſtance 


is an objection to its uſe among the higher 
claſſes. Let then the Eton Exempla Mo- 
ralia be ſubſtituted in its place. 


With reſpect to chuſing the Latin and 


Greek books proper to be read in ichools, 


and adapting them to the age and claſs of 
the ſcholars, no judicious and experienced 
maſter will want directions. But I will beg 
leave humbly to offer, and not to obtrude, 
my ſentiments on this ſubject, as It is a ſub- 

ject of importance. | 


Suppoſe then the ſchool to be divided, 
as it often is, into eight claſſes, In the firſt 
or loweſt claſs, the grammar only will be 
uſed ; in the ſecond, let Cordery's Collo- 


quies and the Latin Teſtament be intro- 


duced ; in the third, let the books conſiſt of 
Cornelius Nepos, Phædrus, and the latter 
part of Cordery ; in the fourth, of Ovid's 
Epiſtles, Eraſmus's Dialogues, and Phe- 
drus continued; in the fifth, of Ovid's 
Epiſtles and Metamorphoſes, Virgil, and 
Cæſar; in the ſixth, let Greek be com- 
menced, and let the books conſiſt of the 
Greek Teſtament, Virgil, and Cicero's 


Letters; in the ſeventh, of the Greek Teſ- 


E 4 tament, 
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tament, Lucian, Virgil, Cicero de Officiis; 
in the eighth, of Homer, Demoſthenes, 
Xenophon, Horace, Juvenal, Virgil, Ci- 
cero's Orations, and his De Amicitia and 
De Senectute. 

General removals ſhould take place 
throughout the ſchool twice a year. The 
beſt ſcholars ſhould be promoted to the 
next claſs, and the others remain where 
they were, another half year. The books 
ſhould be read in regular rotation, and 
with the moſt ſcrupulous regard to method 
and regularity. 

The editions of ſchool-books in Uſum 
Delphini, are almoſt univerſally received. 
I confeis I do not approve them. I know 
that the interpretation is always more at- 
tended to than the text. The eye and 
mind of the young ſtudent are confuſed 
with a page crowded with that, and with 
annotations. The maſter ſhould, indeed, 
have a comment before him, to aſſiſt and 
facilitate his buſineſs of explanation; but I 
wiſh the ſcholars to have editions without 
notes, or with very few notes. The type 
and paper cannot be too beautiful. Theſe 
allure and pleaſe the eye, With ſuch edi- 
tions, let the hoy diſcover the meaning of 

his 
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his leſſons, proprio Marte, by his own ef- 
forts, and the uſe of dictionaries, It will 
be difficult at firſt, The maſter will have 
additional trouble, But the ſcholar will 
derive great ſtrength of mind from being 
obliged to exert wal and will infalli- 
bly improve much faſter, and retain his 
improvements longer, than if he were al- 
ſiſted with thoſe inventions, which, though 
they were deſigned to introduce the ſtudent 
to his books with greater eaſe and ſucceſs, 
are always abuſed to the gratification of 
indolence. 

I will not cloſe this ſection without de- 
claring, that, in pointing out books, or 
editions of books, I neither mean to dic- 
tate nor to promote the intereſt of any ſelfiſh 
editor. I write what I think, and I offer 
directions on this topic, unneceſſary indeed 
to the profoundly learned, but ſuch as may 


poſſibly ſuggeſt ſome uſeful hints to the in- 
experienced inſtructor “. 


* Since the above was written, I have had the 
ſatisfaction to find, that 1 am not ſingular in diſap- 
proving ſchool-books with annotations, &c. Felton 
has the following paſiage in his Diſſertation on the 
Claſſics: 

„The celebrated Dr. Buſty ſtrictly forbad the uſe 
« of notes ; and, for cur Greek and Latin authors, 


we had nothing but the plain text in a correct and 
« chaſte edition.” 


- 
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ON WRITING EXERCISES. 


* 
* 


Stylus optimus magiſter. 


The pen is the beſt maſter. Cic. 


7F\O enſure improvement, it is not 
- enough to be paſtively attentive to 
inſtruction. Opportunities muſt be given 
to the ſtudent to difplay his attainments. 
He muſt learn to reduce theory to practice, 
He muſt exemplify his rules. He mult be 
exerciſed. in thinking. He muſt be accuſ- 
tomed to ſolitary ſtudy, and a habit muſt 
be formed of literary labour. 
For all theſe reaſons, it has been the 
cuſtom of our beſt ſchools to exact from 
the ſcholars a written exerciſe, to be 
brought every morning on entrance into 
the ſchool. Under proper regulations, 
and duly attended to, both by the inſtruc- 
tor and the pupil, this practice has been 
productive of effects greatly beneficial. 1 
therefore recommend it to be univerſally 
purſued, as ſoon as the pupil ſhall be capa- 
ble of writing eaſily and legibly. 
: From 
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From the age of eight to ten, no exer- 
ciſes can be done with. more propriety than 
thoſe of Clarke's Introduction. I think it 
would be ſuperfluous to go through the 
whole of that book, and that the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful method is to go through a page or 
two only of each chapter, in order to exem- 
plify the rules of Syntax; and to repeat 
them three, four, or five times, according 
to the boy's capacity, and improvements. 
This method, I am convinced by experi- 
ence, will give the ſcholar a clearer idea of 
his buſineſs, than a regular and laborious 
application to the whole book, in the order 
in which it is left by the author. Care 
ſhould be taken that the rules prefixed to 
the chapters are carefully read, and fully 
explained before the chapter is begun. Half 
the uſual labour, and half the uſual time, 
will produce more than double the improve- | 
ment, if care is taken at firſt to give the 
ſcholar clear ideas. 

After the age of ten, . the boy's 
improvements are adequate to his age, I 
adviſe that he ſhall begin to compoſe non- 
ſenſe Latin verſes. I wiſh to begin this 
exerciſe early, becauſe it will inſenſibly, and 
in a very ſhort time, acquaint him with the 

quantitics 
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1 
: 
> 


quantities of Latin words, without a know- 
ledge of which he will not be able even to 
read Latin with propriety. This, however, 
need not be done every night, but alter- 
nately with exerciſes adapted to the age and 
acquirements. Clarke's Introduction muſt 
ſtill furniſh the exerciſe once or twice a 
week. Indeed, it is not to be entirely re- 
linquiſhed till a very conſiderable progreſs 
is made in Latin compoſition. 

At the age of thirteen, ſuppoſing, as we 
did before, that the abilities and improve- 
ments of the pupil are adequate to the age, 
I would gradually introduce him to com- 
poſe in Engliſh. His firſt effort ſhould be, 
to write from memory ſome of Aſop's 
Fables in his own words, grammatically 

correct. When he can do this tolerably 
well, let him write for his exerciſe, once or 
twice in the week, aletter on a familiar ſub- 
ject, to a parent, a brother, a ſiſter, or an 
acquaintance, 

At fourteen, or before, if he poſſeſſes 
parts, let him enter on Engliſh themes, 
But in order to facilitate this buſineſs, to gain 
a copia verborum*, and a collection of ideas, 
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he muſt be directed to read every day, as 
his private ſtudy, the Roman Hiſtory, Plu- 
tarch's Lives, and the Spectator. Other 
books may be adopted in proper ſucceſſion. 
But I would begin with theſe, becauſe | 
have found them peculiarly uſeful. Pla- 
giariſm muſt be diſcouraged. And in order 


to diſcourage it, I think it beſt not to be too 


ſeverely ſtrict in remarking and puniſhing 
the many and egregious miſtakes which will 
appear in the firſt attempts. When a boy 
finds that no fault is forgiven, he will be 
tempted to ſteal from authors, to avoid cor- 
rection. And when this practice is become 
habitual, it will defeat all our intentions of 
promoting his improvement in Engliſh 
original compoſition, For the mind, na- 
turally indolent, will not beſtow the labour 
of invention, when it finds it can eſcape 
with impunity without ſuch labour, and 
that it incurs puniſhment by offering to the 


eye of the maſter its own imperfect, though 


laborious, productions. 
From fourteen to eighteen or nineteen * 


(and I would by ng means adviſe, that the - 


ſtudent 


* We have but one youth, and one- opportunity of 
education; therefore, as Seneca ſays, Quod ſzpe fieri 


non. 


% 
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ſtudent who is to make a ſolid improve- 
ment in learning, ſhould leave his ſchool till 
he is about that age), I recommend that 
the ſcholars week ſhall be thus employed: 
Monday evening, in Latin themes ; Tueſ- 
day evening, in Latin verſe; Wedneſday 
evening, in Engliſh letters; Thurſday even- 
ing, in Engliſh verſe; Friday evening, in 
Latin verſe; and the interval from Satur- 
day to Monday, in a Latin and an Engliſh 
theme. The days and the exerciſes may 
indeed be varied, and I only fet down 
this plan for the ſake of preciſion, In 
a practical treatiſe, ſuch as this profeſſes to 
be, it 1s right to ſpecify particulars, and it 


is here done without the leaſt intention to 


dictate. 


non poteſt, fiet diu. That which cannot 1 done often, 
muſt be long in doing. 

% Youth would have cauſe to e if they were 
condemned to ſpend EIGHT OR TEN of the beſt years 
of their life in learning at a great expence, and with 
incredible pains, one or two languages of little uſe. . 
But the end of maſters in the long courſe of their fta- 
dies is TO HABITUATE THEIR SCHOLARS TO SERE- 
OUS APPLICATION, to make them love and value the 


ſciences, and to cultivate ſuch a taſte as ſhall make 


them thirſt after them when they are GOXE FROM 
$CHOOL.”", See RoLLIN, | 
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It-muſt be remembered, as we proceed, 
that the books ſelected for private reading 
and ſcholaſtic ſtudy, in the courſe of this 
progreſs, muſt be ſuch as have an immediate 
relation to the exerciſes to be performed. 
The beſt models of compoſition muſt be 
placed before the eyes of the ſtudent at all 
times, but more particularly while he is 
engaged in the work of imitation. And 
to imitate well a Virgil, a Cicero, a Pope, 
and an Addiſon, indicates a mind which 
has imbibed a portion of their mental ex- 
cellence . No method is ſo likely to cauſe 


this 


* Many modern writers have renounced imitation, 
as beneath their genius. But there is oN EXCEL- 
LENCS, as there is ONE TRUFH and ONE SUN. They 
who have diſcovered wy exhfbited in their writings 
this excellence, muſt be imitated by thoſe who wiſte 


to partake of it. To deviate from the ſtandard, 
when it is once acknowledged, is to deviate into ab- 
ſurdity. What has been the conſequence, ſays an 
ingenious author, of leaving the beaten path of the 
antients? Have we not plunged ourſelves into affeta- 
tion, antitheſes, playing with words, into bombaſt, 
into all the defects which other ages have always expe- 


rienced when caPRICE has been ſubſtituted to imita- 


tion? . . In vain has the graceful, the ſmiling 
Fontenelle ſtrewed his elogies with the flowers of rhe- 
toric, They cannot cover his quaintneſſes. He ſur- 


priſes us at the firſt reading, but fatigues at the ſecond. 


He 
by 
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this moſt deſirable participation of their 
ſpirit, as repeated and continued efforts to 
exhibit, in juvenile exerciſes, their ſenti- 
ments and their ſtyle. 

This aſſiduous and unremitted attention 
to exerciſes will, I apprehend, be conſider- 
ed by the ſuperficial as too great a taſk; 
and as too ſevere an exaction. To ſuch I 
can only ſay, that if they will not let their 
ſons or ſcholars ſubmit to it, they muſt not 
expect any great and laſting effects from 
that which is commonly called a good edu- 
cation, How few, indeed, do we ſee bring 
a knowledge of the antient languages from 
their ſchools, ſufficiently extenſive or pro- 
found to be uſeful in any great degree, or 
even to be retained by them throughout 
their lives! What is the cauſe ? Undoubt- 
edly, an indolence in themſelves, and a too 
great indulgence 1n their ſuperintendents, 
who will not let them ſubmit to any degree 
of application which is painful, But I will 


He ſeems more attentive to diſplay himfelf, than ex- 
plain the ſubject ; whereas the great talent in writing 
is, that the work fhould io much engroſs our ideas, 
as to make us forget the author . . . It is however 
true, that a finical ſtyle may have its admirers in a 
crowd of buſy 3 5 who read merely to amuſe 
themſelves. | Father GERDIL. 


4 ventvute 
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venture to repeat a truth, which has been 
collected and confirmed by revolving ages. 
It is, that ſuch is the appointed condition 
of human affairs, that no object really and 
durably valuable, can be gained without 
labour and difficulty“. This is the price 
at which Providence has decreed, that the 
ſatisfaction and advantages ariſing from the 
poſſeſſion of any extraordinary degree of 
excellence ſhall be purchaſed. 

But, indeed, the labour of compoſition 
1s not always painful, I have known boys 
of parts take great delight in compoſing 
themes and verſes. The natural pleaſure 
of invention, and the conſciouſnefs of in- 
creaſing ſtrength of mind, alleviated all the 


Oder, deu xapatoo Wi anon) i,, Ec 
"Ov 9 auToic ud x cg 
Nothing is eaſy without previous toil 
To mortal man, nor even to demi-gods. 
| PfocxLI DES. 
Es veto TA KAAA VIYVETHS og. 
Ten thouſand labours muſt concur to raiſe 
Exalted excellence. re MENANDER., 
Nil fine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus, 
Nothing hath life beſtowed on man, unbought 
By perſewering labour. Hoe. 


F labour 
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labour of the work *; and the praiſes and 
encouragement they received, gave their 
ingenuous minds a glow of delight, which 
none of their uſual diverſions could confer. 
When once a boy feels an emulation to ex- 


cel in his compoſitions, his improvement 
is ſecure. 


* Tuvat ipſe labor. 
T he toil is a pleaſure. Marr. 


The ſtudy and imitation of the antients is the ſtrongeſt 
barrier that can be oppoſed to the deprayation of taſte. 
It will ſerve as a preſervative to middling writers, 
and enable great geniuſes to make themſelves models 
for poſterity. A TASTE FOR WRITING GOOD LATIN 
SHOULD THEN BE KEPT UP IN A NATION, WHICH 
ea BE, UNLESS IT IS STUDIED AT AN EARLY 


AB.“ | Father GERDIL., 
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Interim ſatis eſt, fi puer omni cura et ſummo, quan- 
tum illa ætas capit, labore, aliquid probabile ſeripſerit; 
in hoc aſſueſcat, hujus rei naturam fibi faciat. In the 
mean time, it is ehough if the boy ſhall have written 
evith all his attention, and with as much labour as his 
years auill bear, ſomething tclerable ; to this let him be 
accuſtomed till be makes the Habit a ſecond nature. 

QUINTILIAN. 


OME. writers on the ſubject of educa- 
tion have expreſſed themſelves againſt 

the general practice of compoſing Latin 
verſe at ſchools, with a degree of acrimony, 
which has led their readers to conclude, 
that they themſelves were ignorant of the 
art, and without a taſte for its beauties» 
I ſhould imagine, too, that ſome of them 
never had a truly claſſical education at a pubs 
lic ſchool, or were members of either Eng- 
liſh univerſity; for both theſe are often the 
objects of their pointed, but oblique, ſatire. 
However they may have gratified their 
ipleen, or promoted their intereſt, by cen- 
luring the methods of public ſchools, they 
have acted in this inſtance without candour, 
and in oppoſition to experience. Mr, 
F 2 Burgh 
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Burgh is one of the writers who have 
attacked, with great freedom, the plan of 
public ſchools, I reſpect his memory great- 
ly, as that of a man of ſenſe and virtue, and 
of one who promoted the cauſe of virtue, 
and of every thing good and great, by his 
Dignity of Human Nature, But I think, 
that in his cenſure of the practice of 
compoſing Latin verſe, and Latin proſe, 
at ſchools, he appears to be under the in- 
fluence of prejudice. He has, indeed, 
declaimed againſt it with plauſibility, and 
in a manner likely to convince a certain 
claſs of readers, It is eaſy to produce 
many arguments * againſt what he has 
advanced ; but I would only refer thoſe 
who are converts to his doctrine, to the 
deciſions of long experience. Let them 
read Wood's Athenæ, and the Biographia 
Britannica, They will there find, that the 
ornaments of our nation, of letters, and of 
| mankind, were inſtructed according to the 
uſual methods; that is, were early tinctu- 
red with the claſſics, accuſtomed to com- 
poſe in Latin verſe and proſe, and ſent 


How can we read proſe without learning preſody ? 
Thus? Nos Germini non curimus quantitztem ſylla- 
birym, 


from 
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from their ſchool to the univerſities. They 


will be led to conclude, from theſe and 


from many lving inſtances, that the claſſi- 
cal mode of inſtruction received in public 
ſchools, is the beſt foundation for future 
improvement in every department of learn- 
ing. Science, properly ſo called, may be 
afterwards acquired. Claſſical learning 
opens an avenue to this, and every object 
of liberal purſuit; and he who ſets out 
without it, will find many obſtructions in 
his paſſage, I think myſelf diveſted of 


prejudice, when I declare, that I never yet 
knew a writer who appeared to great ad- 


vantage in his ſtyle, or who was well re- 
ceived by perſons of allowed taſte, what- 
ever might be his ſcientific attainments, 
if he were totally ignorant of claſſical learn- 
ing. Such an one might write an uſeful 
but ſeldom an agreeable book. 

It appears then from the obſervation of 
real facts, that there is no reaſon to ſup- 
poſe the long eſtabliſhed methods of public 


ſchools unable to produce, as they have 


produced, the moſt accompliſhed charac- 
ters. Indeed, when I ſee many among the 
great, and among others, who have been 
educated according to the ſchemes of in- 

F. 3 novators, 
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novators, exhibiting an ignorance of an- 
tient learning, and ſcarcely retaining even 
the ſuperficial qualifications which they 
acquired under innovating inſtructors; I 
am inclined to attribute much of the levity 
of the preſent age, to a preference which 
has been given, by thoſe whoſe example 
is ſeducing, to an education totally un- 
claſſical“. | _ 

It is certainly ſafeſt to adhere, for the 
moſt part, to the eſtabliſhed methods, re- 
jecting nothing but abuſes. As a part of 
the eſtabliſhed methods, I wiſh to retain 
the practice of teaching boys to compoſe 
Latin verſe F. But let me not be miſun- 


I ſhall detain you no longer (to uſe the words of 
Milton) in the demonſtration of what we ſhould not 
do, but ſtrait conduct you to a hill fide, where I will 
point you out the right path of a virtuous and noble 
education; laborious indeed at the firſt aſcent, but 
elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo full of goodly proſpect, 
and melodious ſounds on every ſide, that the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charming,” 


This paſſage is taken from Milton's Tractate, 


which, though it contains ſome impracticable rules, is 
an admirable compoſition. 


+ If I might adviſe, I would B boys kept 
w holly from this ſort of exerciſe.” Mr. CLARKE. 

All theſe objeQions appear very plauſible to illite- 
rate perſons, and thoſe very many who know not what 
2 claſſical education means. 


der ſtood, 
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derſtood. I agree with Mr. Burgh, and 
with his partiſans, that, when a boy is de- 


ſigned to fill a ſubordinate ſphere in com- 


mercial or active. life, to trouble him with 
Latin verſification, is to waſte his valuable 
time, Such a mode of gaining an intimate 


knowledge of the claſſics, is deſirable to 


thoſe only who are to aſſume a profeſſion, 
or adorn a fortune. 


To perſons in ſuch circumſtances, and 


with ſuch liberal views, I ſtrongly recom- 


mend an adherence to the plan which in- 
cludes Latin verſification. I am not ſo 
unreaſonable as to recommend the practice, 
merely becauſe it has been long eſtabliſhed ; 


but I own I derive an argument for its ex- 


cellence, from its long eſtabliſhment. And 
I will add, that I know from actual expe- 
rience, that it is the beſt method of giving 
a ſtudent a refined taſte for claſſical expreſ- 
ſion v. The neceſſity of compoſing Latin 


* Milton, Addiſon, Gray, Jortin, and a great 


many other men of fine taſte as well as profound 
learning, were eminent in LATIN VERSE. EFFECTS 


well known and indiſputable are the criteria by which 
a man ought to judge of the modes of education. 
Mr. Locke ſays, He whoſe deſign is to excel in Eng- 
liſh poetry, would not, I gueſs, think the way to it 


were to make his firſt eſſays in Latin verſes,” Yet the 


molt eminent writers have done ſo. | | 
F + ER yerſe, 
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verſe, renders the ſtudent more careful | in 
ſelecting elegancies, than he would be, if 
he were only to read without imitating a 
Horace or a Virgil *. 

Thoſe who think differently from me, 
are till at liberty to follow their own judg- 
ment, which, I am moſt willing to allow, 
may very likely be right, though it appear 
to me erroneous. The greater part of the 
regularly educated, I believe, think with 
me on this ſubject, I will therefore pro- 
ceed to ſpecify that plan which I judge moſt 
likely to facilitate the acquiſition of this ele- 
gant attainment. 

A common method is, to ſuffer boys at 
firſt to write verſes formed of words com- 
bined without regard to meaning, or gram- 
matical conſtruction, but, at the ſame time, 


* See ſome good remarks on writing Latin verſe 
and Latin proſe, and on many particulars of claſſical 
education, in Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on the Utility of 
clafſical Learning. 

Mr. Clarke, who is a great oppoſer of Latin verſe, 
tells us, he thinks Mr. Locke's Eſſay and Mr. Chil- 
lingworth's Defence preferable to twenty Iliads or 
Zneids put together.“ What occaſion is there to make 
any compariſon between works ſo different in their 
nature? The inelegant dition of Mr. Clarke's writ- 


ings proves that he was ſincere in flighting the truly 
claſſical education, 


with 
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with a cloſe attention to the rules of Pro- 
ſody. This method certainly contributes 
to facilitate the purſuit, though it isnot uni- 
verſally approved. It certainly ſhould not 
be continued very long; but it is an ex- 
cellent mode of introduction to an art which 
is attended with difficulty. 

Inſtructors differ much in opinion re- 
ſpecting the propriety of allowing their pu- 
pils a Gradus ad Parnaſſum. I am one of 
thoſe who think, that the facilitating me- 
thods often contribute to retard advance- 
ment by indulging indolence “. Bur this 
is certain; if you forbid the uſe of the 
Gradus in a place of education, your pro- 
hibition will be fruſtrated by the clandeſtine 
introduction of it. It is a book eaſily pro- 
cured, and boys in the ſenior claſſes will 
not be without it. I have known it per- 
mitted, and uſed with judgment, by boys, 
who have received great improvement from 
it. When the pupil poſſeſſes an uncom- 
mon ſhare of parts, he will aſcend Parnaſſus 
without this ſtep to help him. I have ſeen 
excellent copies of Latin verſes compoſed 
by boys who were never openly indulged 
_ ® Ipfadenique utiliſſima eſt exercitationis difficultas. 
The very difficulty of the exerciſe is highly uſeful. 

QUINTILIAN. 
with 
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with the uſe of the Gradus ; and I think 
that the improvement made without it, will 
be more permanent and ſolid. The miſ- 
fortune is, that the art is ſo difficult f at 
firſt, that the greater part of boys are likely 
to be deterred and diſguſted, if they are 
denied this aſſiſtance. 


When the quantity of words is pretty 


well known, I have found it a very good 
method to place the words of one of Mar- 
tial's Epigrams, or of any beautiful paſſage 
in the Latin poets, out of their metrical 
order, and to require the ſcholar to form 
them into verſes. I have likewiſe uſually 
given him literal Engliſh tranſlations from 
a Latin poet, written in lines correſponding 
to each line in the poet, and deſired him to 
tranſlate them into Latin verſe. When 
this was done, the original was read, and 
compared with the pupil's production “. 


+ Xa, To xe What is beautifully excellent is 
difficult. 


PLUTARCH». 


It has been made an objection to the practice of | 


writing Latin verſe, that the moderns never can attain 
to antient purity. But Muretus deceived the great 
Scaliger, by publiſhing ſome verſes of his own under 
the name of an Antient; and if the moderns do not 
quite equal the antients in this particular, they come 
very near them. I appeal to the writings of Fracaſ- 
torius, Sannazarius, Vanier, Vida, Bourne, and many 

polite 


1 
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But I have no great opinion of exerciſes 
conliſting merely of tranſlations, Ir is beſt 
to exerciſe the boy's invention. As ſoon, 
therefore, as he can write hexameters and 
pentameters, let him have a ſubject given 
him. Let him be made acquainted with 
the nature of an epigram, Let him be 
told, it is to conſiſt of one thought. The 
ſearch after this thought is attended with 
many collateral advantages. The mind in 
purſuit of it often ranges, as well as it can, 
through the world moral and phyſical. Men, 
manners, and things, whatever he has read, 
heard, or ſeen, come under the ſtudent's 


conſideration. A great improvement is 


derived to the mental powers from this 


practice, and, at the ſame time, a habit 
of reflection gained, and knowledge of va- 
rious kinds extended and confirmed, Let 


polite ſcholars educated in the grammar: ſchools of 
England, Dr. Johnſon ſays, rather ſtrongly, that the 
Latin poems of Milton are /u/ciouſly elegant; but that 
the delight which they afford is rather by the exquiſite 
imitations of the antient writers, by the purity of the 
diction and the harmony of the numbers, than by any 
power of invention or vigour of ſentiment.” Ut trani- 
eundi ſpes non fit, magna tamen eſt dignitas ſubſe- 


quendi. Though «ve hade no hopes of getting before 


theſe great men, yet there is great merit in following 
clo/ely after them. QUINT. 


any 
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any one impartially examine the Luſus 


Weſtmonaſterienſes, Muſe Etonenſes, and 
ſeveral other publications as well as manu- 
ſcripts of this kind, and he will ſee the juſt- 
neſs of my obſervation. Epigrams, Odes, 
and Poëmatia, ſhould conſtitute alternately 


a frequent exerciſe in the high claſſes. Ac- 


curacy, copiouſneſs of invention, a habit of 
deep thought, an elegance of ſtyle, and 
many other advantages, I have known de- 
rived, from this method, to every kind of 
writing in which the ſcholar afterwards em- 
ployed himſelf. I have ſeen it; and there- 


fore am not induced to alter my opinion by 


the declamation of thoſe, who, from a de- 
fect in their own education, are not capable 
of becoming competent judges on this quel- 
tion, Neither am I deterred from conti- 
nuing the practice, by the trite remark, that 
a poet is born“, and not made, No one 

knows 


Many inſtances might be produced, in modern 
as well as antient times, of very eminent men, who 
began with the ſtudy of poetry. To add authority to 
my opinion, I will quote, as I often do with that view, 
a paſſage from an antient : agfapas 0 ano agolw 
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knows the genius of a boy till he is tried. 
The moſt unpromiſing“ have often ſucceed- 
ed beſt, when called forth by opportunity 
or neceſſity. 


| beſt poets, and having read them under inſtructors, paſs 
en to the orators; and, being nouriſhed by the works 
ef bath theſe, proceed in due time to the writings of T hu- 
cydides and Plato. LUCIAN. 

* Dr. Iſaac Barrow's father uſed to ſay, that if it 
pleaſed God to take from him any of his children, he 
hoped it might be Iſaac, as he was the leaſt promiſing. 
For three years, ſay his Biographers, which he ſpent 
at the Charter-houſe, he was remarkable for litle elſe 
but fighting, negligence of his clothes and of his 
book. So vain a thing is man's judgment, they ob- 
ſerve, and ſo unfit our proyidence to guide cur own 
affairs. | Mm 

I remember to have heard Dr. Goldſmith ſay, when 
I happened to be in his company while a ſ{chool-boy, 


that he never was particularly attached to the Belles 


Lettres till he was thirty. Poetry had no peculiar 
charms for him till that age; and he believed, he ſaid, 


that his genius, when he was a boy, was rather un- 
promiſing. | 


Theſe remarks are offered with a view to prevent 


parents from haſtily giving up their ſons upon very 
FARLY UNFAVOURABLE APPEARANCES, Many a 
child has been ſent to ſea, or put out as an apprentice, 
who might have ſhone eminently in letters, if his pa- 
rents had not been inclined to deſpair too ſoon, from 
their ignorance of the nature and the operations of the 


human mind, and from their inattention to the bio- 


braphical accounts of eminent literati, 


| 
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Scnbendum quam diligentiſſimè et quamplurimùm. 
Let him com eſe with the utmeſt care, and as much az 


poſſible. QUINTILIAN., 


| MONG many eſtabliſhed practices in 
public ſchools, which the lovers of 
innovation wiſh to aboliſh, is that of com- 
poſing in Latin proſe. When they aſſert, 
that they know not its uſe, they will readily 
be believed; for ſuch innovations as this 
commonly proceed from thoſe who either 
have not had the opportunity of a truly li- 
beral education, or who, from idleneſs or 
from dulneſs, have not availed themſelves 
of its advantages. Perfons under theſe cir- 
cumſtances cannot form an adequate idea 
of the utility of claſſical inſtruction in all 
its parts and conſequences. Their ideas 
are uſually confined to commercial objects, 
or to thoſe which have little in them of a 
refined and a purely intellectual nature. 
That accompliſhment which has no appa- 
rent tendency to lucrative advantage, or 
which does not make a conſpicuous figure 
in 
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in buſy life, they cannot underſtand, and 
they conſider as contemptible. 

But the compoſition of Latin proſe, con- 
ſidered merely as an exerciſe, naturally con- 
tributes to increaſe, and to confirm, an in- 
timate knowledge of the language. He 
who can write a language, will not often 


be at a loſs in reading the authors written in 


it, He will underſtand the delicacies and 
the beauties of the language, both when he 
conſiders it in its ſingle and ſeparate words, 
and when he yiews it in conſtruction. When 
words and ideas paſs immediately under the 
pen, they are conſidered more diſtinctly 
and maturely than when they are only per- 
uſed in a volume. 

Beſides this advantage, to be able to write 
Latin, qualifies the ſtudent to correſpond 
with the learned in all countries“. Latin 
has long been the univerſal language of 
learning. The books, which, from, their 
extenſive ſubject, ſeem to intereſt mankind 
at large, have uſually been written in Latin. 
They are not ſo commonly written in Latin 
in the preſent age; a circumſtance which 


* Latin letters ſhould form one of the evening ex- 


erciſes at ſchool ; for which Cicero affords admirable 
models. | | 


plainly 
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plainly indicates a leſs degree of attention 
to that learned language, than was paid to 
it at the revival of letters. Yet ſcientific 
ſubjects of all kinds are ſtill often treated 
of in Latin; and it is unbecoming a ſcholar 
to be unable to expreſs his ideas in a lan- 
guage in which learned foreigners not only 
write, but frequently converſe. 

Add to this motive, that, if the ſtudent 
proceeds to either of our Engliſh univer- 
ſities, and really wiſhes to appear and be 
a ſcholar, and not merely a man of plea- 
ſure, he muſt acquire the power of com- 
poling in Latin, Latin themes, Latin de- 

clamations, Latin lectures are conſtantly 
required of academical ſtudents. It is true, 
that the idler, and the man of faſhion, as 
he calls himſelf, always procure theſe exer- 
cifes, either from friends, from books, or 
from collections of old compoſitions; but, 
though they may paſs through the forms of 
an univerſity by ſuch mean fubterfuges, 
they cannot acquire credit, or acquit them- 
ſelves to their own ſatisfaction. Indeed, 
if they take the degree of maſter of arts in 
one of our univerſities, they are bound by 
their oaths to recite publicly in the ſchools 
Latin declamations of their own compo- 
ſition. 


Nor 
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Nor is the practice of exacting Latin ex- 
erciſes in our univerſities, to be conſidered 
as originating from prejudice in a dark age, 
and continued by a fond attachment to an- 
tient cuſtoms, but as producing, and as in- 
tended to produce, valuable effects. It 
contributes greatly to keep awake an at- 
tention to the claſſics, and conſequently to 
all antient literature. Many a lively young 
man would neglect his ſtudies in Latin, if 
he did not ſee that his neglect will expoſe 
him to contempt or trouble, by diſabling 
him from performing thoſe public exerciſes 
which muſt be performed. Many mem- 
bers of the univerſity are induced to keep 
up, by conſtant application, the habit of 
reading and imitating the more elegant 
claſſics, becauſe they may be required on 
ſome occalion to ſpeak publicly in Latin. 
If the exerciſes were required only in Eng- 
liſh, 1 am ſure that the ſtudy and 3 
ledge of the Latin language would greatly 
decreaſe. Indeed, all who wiſh to inno- 
vate in this particular, indicate a deſign to 
render the univerſity a place of education 
merely for men of the world, to baniſh the 
Muſes, that the Graces may reign alone ; 
yet it is certain, that, without the Muſes, 

G the 
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plainly indicates a leſs degree of attention 
to that learned language, than was paid to 
it at the revival of letters. Yet ſcientific 
fubjects of all kinds are ſtill often treated 
of in Latin; and it is unbecoming a ſcholar 
to be unable to expreſs his ideas in a lan- 
guage in which learned foreigners not only 
write, but frequently converſe. 

Add to this motive, that, if the ſtudent 
proceeds to either of our Engliſh univer- 
ſities, and really wiſhes to appear and be 
a ſcholar, and not merely a man of plea- 
fure, he muſt acquire the power of com- 
poling in Latin, Latin themes, Latin de- 
clamations, Latin lectures are conſtantly 
required of academical ſtudents. It is true, 
that the idler, and the man of faſhion, as 
he calls himſelf, always procure theſe exer- 
cifes, either from friends, from books, or 
from collections of old compoſitions ; bur, 
though they may paſs through the forms of 
an univerſity by fuch mean fubterfuges, 
they cannot acquire credit, or acquit them- 
ſelves to their own ſatisfaction. Indeed, 
if they take the degree of maſter of arts in 
one of our univerſities, they are bound by 
their oaths to recite publicly in the ſchools 
Latin rden of their own compo- 
ſiion. 


Nor 
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Nor is the practice of exacting Latin ex- 
erciſes in our univerſities, to be conſidered 
as originating from prejudice in a dark age, 


and continued by a fond attachment to an- 


tient cuſtoms; but as producing, and as in- 
tended to produce, valuable effects. It 
contributes greatly to keep awake an at- 


tention to the claſſics, and conſequently to 


all antient literature. Many a lively young 
man would neglect his ſtudies in Latin, if 
he did not ſee that his neglect will expoſe 


him to contempt or trouble, by diſabling 


him from performing thoſe public exerciſes 
which muſt be performed. Many mem- 
bers of the univerſity are induced to keep 
up, by conſtant application, the habit of 
reading and imitating the more elegant 


claſſics, becauſe they may be required on 


ſome occaſion to ſpeak publicly ! in Latin. 
If the exerciſes were required only in Eng- 
liſh, 1 am ſure that the ſtudy and know- 
ledge of the Latin language would greatly 
decreaſe. Indeed, all who wiſh to inno- 
vate in this particular, indicate a deſign to 
render the univerſity a place of education 


merely for men of the world, to baniſh the 


Muſes, that the Graces may reign alone; 
yet it is certain, that, without the Muſes, 
8 the 
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the Graces will loſe much of their beauty. 
Every ſcholar ought to be a gentleman; 
and indeed I can hardly conceive a true 
gentleman, by which I underſtand a man 
of an elegant, a liberal, and an enlight- 
ened mind, who is not in fome degree a 
Polite ſcholar. 

Another argument in favour of Latin 
compoſition in our ſeminaries ts, that it has 
a natural tendency to improve the ſtudent 
in Engliſh compoſition. He who has been 
accuſtomed to make Cicero his model, will 
inſenſibly exhibit ſomething of his beauty, 
in whatever language he can compoſe with 
facility. That habit of accuracy, and that 
care in the collocation of words, which is 
required in Latin works, will inſenſibly ex- 
tend its good effects to every production. 
To write Latin in youth, is an excellent pre- 
paration“ for that vernacular compoſition, 
which ſome of the profeſſions indiſpenſa- 

bly require. It ought therefore to be con- 
tinued in our ſchools; but it will not often 


* But hear an innovator. *©* I carefully avoided 
the common method of employing my boy in exer- 
ciſes of any kind; for after all the ſtir we make about 
the Latin tongue, it is uo more than any other language.” 

TanaQuiIL FABER: 


be 
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be attended with ſucceſs, unleſs the pupil 
remains there long, and applies cloſely, un- 
der the inſpection of an experienced in- 
ſtructor. Much practice and long habit are 
neceſſary, to give excellence and facility. 

There is no argument brought againſt 
the practice, which is not founded in that 
prevailing averſion to difficulty of all kinds, 
which is injurious to ſociety in general, and 
particularly hurtful in the courſe of educa- 
tion. But while J inſiſt on its general uti- 
lity, I muſt allow, where boys are intended 
to acquire only a ſuperficial knowledge, and 
to be removed early from their ſeminary to 
the warehouſe and accompting-houſe, or 
to be introduced into any mode of active 
life incompatible wich contemplation, that 
then they will not be able to acquire an 
eaſe in Latin compoſition, neither will it be 
neceſſary. 

About the time of the revival of learn- 
ing, every ſcholar was early taught to com- 
poſe in Latin; and to excel in it, was one 
of the firſt objects of his ambition. Many 
moſt honourable teſtimonies are extant, of 
the ſucceſs of thoſe indefatigable ſtudents; 
and I believe, that if a taſte for the man- 


ners and purſuits of that age were adopted, 
1 it 


- 
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it would be a circumſtance equally fayour- 
able to virtue and to letters. Simplicity, 
and a moſt ardent love of learning, exclud- 
ed many vices, and debilitated many fatal 
paſſions. 
With reſpect to the ſtyle which is chiefly 
to be imitated, I ſhall not heſitate to re- 
commend that of Cicero“. The imitation 
of Cicero has, indeed, been often carried 
to a ridiculous exceſs; and a ſtudent defi- 
cient in judgment may ſometimes reſemble 
him, without diſplaying excellence. His 
more diffuſe and Aſiatic manner is not to 
be imitated. But the ſtyle of his Letters, 
his Offices, his Philoſophical Converſa- 
tions, his book on the Orator, his treatiſe 
on Friend[hip and on Old Age, with a few 
ot his Orations, abounds with ſweets, from 
which the induſtrious bee may collect much 
honey, Iam aware that ſome of the learn- 
ed, wearied with the uniformity of the Ci- 
ceronian period, have imitated, and recom- 
mended as models, the ftyles of Quintilian 
and Tacitus, They are excellent in their 


Ile ſe profeciſl2 ſciat cui Cicero valde pla- 
cebit. Let kim be aſſured that he has made a great pro- 
jreiency, acho 4s muth flenſed with reading Cicero. 

QUiNTILIAN, 


kind; 
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kind; but they have nat the grace and 
ſweetneſs of Cicero, They pleaſe and ſtrike 
a mature taſte, but they are not well adapt- 
ed to allure the young ſtudent to imitation. 

The practice of our old ſchools and uni- 
verſities, of exacting Latin themes and de- 
clamations on ſubjects of morality and hiſ- 
tory, is TD replete with uſeful conſe- 
quences *; and I hope it will be more ge- 
nerally admitted into places of true liberal 
education. Many modern ſchools have very 
properly beſtowed, or profeſſed to beſtow, 
much attention on teaching the Engliſh lan- 
guage. I may venture, without preſumption, 
to ſuggeſt to their inſtitutors and managers, 
that a judicious ſtudy of Latin compoſition 


Among others, it tends to keep up an 1NnTIMATE 
knowledge of Latin in the nation; which would not 
be preſerved in perfection if all were contented merely 
with underſtanding authors. Cæſar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, Livy, Salluſt, have kept their rank, as ſtand- 
ards for imitation, during eighteen hundred years; 
and a careful imitation of them has produced ſuch 
writers in Italy as Dante, Boccace, Petrarch, Arioſto, 
Caſa, Galileo; in France, Racine, Moliere, Boileay, 
Boſſuet, Fenelon; in England, Milton, Dryden, 

Addiſon, Pope, and thouſands beſides theſe, who 
all together have improved and innocently delighted 
myriads of the human race. And ſhall a modern 
philoſopher, who underſtands neither Greek nor Latin, 
prohibit this imitation ? 

G3. will 
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will greatly facilitate the acquiſition of an 
elegant ſtyle, and of an intimate knowledge 
of Engliſh. Claſſical grace may in ſome 
meaſure be transfuſed, from the elegant 
writers of Greece and Rome, to the leſs 
harmonious languages of northern Europe, 
by a ſtudent who has been uſed to imitate 
the claſſics, and whoſe ideas are ſtrongly 
coloured by the channel in which they have 
flowed. The improvement of the Engliſh 
language“, therefore, as well as of the in- 
dividual ſcholar, greatly depends on the 


continuance of Latin compoſition as a ſcho- 
laſtic exerciſe. 


No man underſtands his own language better than 
Cicero did his; yet he adhered to Greek exerciſes till 
he obtained the Prætorſhip: ad Præturam uſque Grzce 
declamavit. SuEToN. When a boy, he was kept 
from a celebrated maſter, who only taught his own 
language : equidem memoria teneo, pueris nobis pri- 
mum Latin? docere cœpiſſe Plotium quendam, ad 
quem quum fieret concurſus ; dolebam mihi idem non 
licere. Continebar autem dofiffimorum hominum auto- 
ritate qui exiſtimabant Grecis exercitationibus ali me · 
liùs ingenia poſſe, I remember when I was a boy, one 
Photius firſt began 10 teach the Latin language; and as it 
ewas the faſhion to attend his lectures, I was uneaſy that 
1 was not permitted to go too. But I was prevented by 
the authority of ſome wery learned men, who were of 
opinion, that the underflanding might be better cultivated 
by exerciſes in Greek, Cic, ad M, Titinnium. 
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Cum hæc ignaviæ ſubſidia ſimul et incitamenta in 
promptu habeat, parcius viribus ingenu utetur ſui; 
nullam porro in re grammatica, nullam in lexicogra- 
phis impendet curam ; opibus alienis adjutus nihil de 
ſuo promet ; nihil demum marte proprio ſibi elabo- 
randum eſſe cenſebit : et velut in regione ignotà hoſ- 
pes inelegans ducem ſecutus aliquando falſum, ſæpe 
fallacem, hac illic temerè circumvagabitur. hen 
the boy has theſe helps and incitements to idlenæſs at hand, 
he will make leſs uſe of his own powers of underſtanding. 
Henceforth he will not attend to the grammar or the lexi- 
con. Aſſiſted by the wealth of others, he will bring no- 
thing from his own ſtore. In a word, he will think it no 

longer neceſſary that any thing ſhould be done by his own 
perſonal exertions ; and, like an inelegant ſtranger in au 
unknown country, ſubmitting to be led by a blundering 
and treacherous guide, he will wander about cwithout 
knowing whithey he is going. JoaN NES BURTON. 


IT may perhaps appear paradoxical to 
J aſſert, that many of the modes which have 
been deviſed to facilitate the acquiſition 


of learning, have contributed to retard it“. 


2 —— Pater ipſe 


Haud racil EAM eſſe viam voluit—— _ 
-CURIs ACUENS mortalia corda 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna v ER NO, 
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Yet there are proofs, and. thoſe very nu- 
merous too, which might be adduced ta 
ſupport the opinion. There was, it will on 
all ſides be confeſſed, a very ſmall number 
of auxiliary books at the revival of learn- 
ing ; byt there were ſcholars, who, in the 
accuracy and extent of their knowledge of 
the antient languages, have not been equal- 
led in any ſubfequent period. The con- 
queſts obtained in the regions of learning 
at that early period, were obtained with 
difficulty; but a degree of force was ac- 
quired and exerciſed in the conflict, which 
ſecured and extended the ſubjugated ter- 
ritory. 

In common life a remark has become 
obvious, that the fortune which is bequeath- 
ed or acquired at an eaſy rate, is more like- 
ly to be diſſipated than the fruits of labori- 
ous induſtry. It is the ſame in learning. 
Ideas collected without any great effort, 
make but a ſlight impreſſion on the memory 
or the imagination. The reflection, that 
they may be recalled at pleaſure, prevents 
any ſolicitude to preſerve them. But the 
recollection, that the degree of knowledge 
already acquired has coſt us dearly, en- 
hances i its value, and excites every precau- 

| | tion 
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tion to prevent it from being loſt, I would 
compare the learning acquired by the facili- 
tating aids of modern invention, to the vege- 
tables raiſed in a hot- bed; which, whatever 
ſize or beauty they may attain to in a ſhart 
time, never acquire that firmneſs, and dura- 
ble perfection, which is gradually collected 
by the ſlow proceſs of unaſſiſted nature. 
Far theſe reaſons, and indeed from ex- 
perience, I am led to diſapprove thoſe 
tranſlations, which, in many ſchools, are 
conſtantly uſed. I believe that few cauſes 
have contributed more to impede the ſcho- 
| har's progreſs, than the general adoption of 
tranſlations. The human mind is naturally 
indolent, and particularly ſo at that early 
ſeaſon at which education is commenced. 
At all times it is averſe to unneceſlary la- 
bour, and rejoices to facilitate the means 
of arriving at its end. When, therefore, a 
tranſlation is preſented to the eye on the 
lame page with the original“, it is not 
ak likely, 
* Mr. Phillips, author of A Compendious Way, 
Kc.“ ſays, if ſome of the claſſic authors were publiſh- 
ed with INTERLINEARY TRANSLATIONS, it would 
be a ORA SERVICE done TO THE PUBL 1c.” I 
grant, that after a ſtudent has learned one language 
YERY ACCURATELY, he may acquaint himſelf sur ER- 
FICIALLY, in a ſhort time, with others, by means of 
; tranſtatlons. 
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likely, that, for the ſake of a remote advan- 
tage, it ſhould neglect preſent eaſe; that it 
ſhould turn from the meaning which is of- 
fered to its notice, and willingly purſue it 
in the mazes of a Lexicon, The 


learns to conſtrue his leſſon by the Engliſh 


printed at its fide, and takes care to re- 
member it during half an hour, when he 
will probably have ſaid it to his inſtructor; 
and after which he will let it lip away with- 
out reluctance, conſcious that his collateral 
_ tranſlation will enable him to go through 


the ſame buſineſs on the morrow, without 


puniſhment, and without the pain of recol- 
lection. I hope it is not uncandid to ſup- 


Poſe, that tranſlations have often been uſed 


to ſave the trouble, or conceal the igno- 
Trance, of the inſtructor. 

Inſtances have occurred to me, as they 
muſt to others, of boys who came from 
ſchools where tranſlations were uſed, and 
who have been advanced to the higher 
claſſics with tranſlations ; but who, with- 
out thoſe aſſiſtances, were totally ignorant 


tranſlations. But to Boys, who always uſe them with- 
out judgment, they are certainly pernicious. Has the 
public received great ſervice from interlineary or colla- 
teral tranſlations? Are the languages better underſtood 
than before they abounded? 1 
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of the rules of conſtruction, and, in order 
to make any ſolid improvement, were com- 
pelled to begin at the very elements of the 
Latin language. If they have been ſo un- 
fortunate as not to have been removed from 
the injudicious diſcipline which allows tranſ- 
lations, they have generally deceived the 
expectations of their friends, and brought 
grammatical inſtruction into diſrepute. 
The knowledge they have gained of the 
claſſics, has been little and ſuperficial ; 
ſeldom ſufficient to enable them to taſte 
the beauties of the antient authors, and 
never extenſive or profound enough to 
qualify them for profeſſional eminence, 
When neither pleaſure nor advantage has 
been derived to them, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if the unſucceſsful ſtudents have 
condemned that claſſical education in ge- 
neral, which they never rationally purſued. 
The exertion of mind neceſſary in learn- 
ing to conſtrue a leſſon without a tranſla- 
tion, is one of the moſt deſirable conſe- 
quences derivable from the leſſon. A 
habit of attention is acquired by it; con- 
jectural ingenuity called forth; a degree of 
penetration, and patience of literary labour, 


a moſt arab E inſenſibly pro- 
duced. 
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duced, Whatever difficulty it may be at- 
tended with, will be overcome by the boy 
who poſſeſſes parts; and he who poſſeſſes 
none, will never make any valuable profi- 
ciency, with or without theſe indulgent 
aſſiſtances. He may indeed be allured by 
them to throw away his time, and reap 
nothing in return but diſgrace. 

The uſe of tranſlations is not, however, 
deſtitute of advocates in its favour. Mr, 
Clarke, the author of the Introduction to 
making Latin, 1s a very warm one. I hope 
his zeal in their defence aroſe from a more 
honourable motive, than the wiſh to pro- 
mote the ſale of thoſe editions, with tranſ- 
lations, of which he had publiſhed a conſi- 
derable number. It might ariſe from a 
ſincere conviction of their utility; for Mr. 
Clarke was one of the firſt who recom- 
mended their general uſe, and the 1ntro- 
ducer of an innovation is commonly enthu- 
ſiaſtic in his recommendation of it. His 
arguments, though urged with vehemence, 
carry little intrinſic weight with them, and 
are abundantly refuted by experience. 

I believe it will not be controverted, that 
good Greek ſcholars have ſeldom been ſo 
numerous as good Latiniſts, What ſhall 
4 we 
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we aſſign as the cauſe ? Greek is not more 
difficult in its elements than Latin. Its 
authors are equally, perhaps more inviting. 
It is uſually entered on at a leſs puerile age 
than Latin, at an age when the underſtand- 
ing has acquired ſtrength enough to over- 
come any grammatical difficulty. Nothing 
has impeded the equal advancement of 
Greek ſtudies, of late at leaſt, but the uni- 
verſal practice of publiſhing all Greek books 
with a Latin tranſlation, Editors have been 
ſenſible of this truth, and have often added 
tranſlations with apparent regret, Their 
conviction has been over-ruled by a ſpecies 
of argument very forcible on theſe occa- 
fions, and which I ſhall name the Bibliopo- 
lian. The bookſeller has urged with great 
juſtice, that without concomitant tranſla- 
tions, Greek bouks have ceaſed to be a 
ſaleable commodity. When Greek ſcholars 
were ſcarce in Europe, a few tranſlations 
contributed to facilitate the introduction of 
the language : this expediency introduced 
the cuſtom, which is not likely to be abo- 
liſhed, though it is moſt inimical to Gre- 
clan literature, and, for that reaſon, to the 
prevalence of a good taſte. The Greek 
poets, as well as the philoſophers and hiſ- 


torlans, 
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totians, have been read and criticiſed by 
thoſe who could only read them in the lame 
ſtyle of a literal tranſlation, who acquieſced 
in ſo wretched a ſubſtitute for the original, 
but who probably would have ſtudied the 
Greek, had they not been led aſtray by a 
powerful inticement to indolence “. 


Omnibus verſionibus de lingua Grzca in Lati- 
Ham, de utravis in vernaculas, quibus hanc cum 
doctorum incredibilem paucitatem, tum ſemi-doQo- 
rum et ſciolorum multitudinem pæcipuè, ni fallor, 
debemus, capitalis hoſtis ſum, et hunc ridiculum mo- 
rem adjungendi libris Græcis Latinas interpretationes 
Græcarum literarum labem et perniciem extitiſſe ſem- 
per exiſtimaverim. 4 . . . . . Compendii Bibliopolæ 
habenda ratio erat; qui confirmavit, Græcum codi- 
cem, incomitatum . Latina, omnium malorum 
mercimoniorum longe indivendibiliſſimum; quare ſe 
magnopere mihi auctorem ſupplicemque eſſe, ut peſti- 
ferum illud conſilium abjiciam, &c. To all tranſla- 
tions from Greek into Latin, from either into Engliſh, to 
ewhich I think we owe the wonderful paucity of the truly 
learned, and the multitude of the half-learned and of 
ſcioliſts, I am a declared enemy; and I have always been 
of opinion, that this ridiculous practice of adding Latin 
tranſlations to Greek books, is the diſgrace and deſtrudtion 
of Grecian literature But I was obliged to have 
a regard to the bookſeller”s profit ; who afſured me, that a 
Greek book without à Latin tranſlation was of all bad 
commodities by far the moſt unſaleable ; for which reaſon 

he moſt earneſtly begged and prayed me 10 za afide that 
ppeſtiferous intention, as he called it. 

TaHikLBAUs in Præfat. ad Juſtia, Mart. 
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To the uſe of tranſlations, and to the 
various modes of facilitating puerile ſtudies, 
J may venture to attribute the decline of 
ſolid learning, and of that juſt taſte which 
the antient models tend to eſtabliſh, To- 
gether with tranſlations, I with it were poſ- 
fible to baniſh thoſe editions, in which the 
order of conſtruction is given on the ſame 
page with the text. I am convineed, that 
to the order alone the boy's attention is 
uſually given; and that conſequently all 
the beauty of elegant diſpoſition, one of the 
moſt ſtriking in the claſſics, muſt paſs un- 
noticed, It tends alfo to enervate the mind, 
by rendering exertion unneceſſary, The 
moſt unexceptionable method of rendering 
the claſſics eaſy to the younger ſcholars, is, 
to ſubjoin, as is ſometimes practiſed, a 
vocabulary at the end of the volume. Even 
the interpretation in the editions in Uſum 
Delphini, which are univerſally uſed, tends 
in my opinion to corrupt the ſtyle, and to 
vitiate the taſte, by drawing off the atten- 
tion from the elegant language of a Virgil 
to the bad Latin of a modern commentator. 

The young ſtudent cannot too early be 
taught to exert his own powers, and to 
Place a modeſt confidence in their opera- 


tion, 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion. This will increaſe their native vigour, 
and give him ſpirit to extend them as far 


as they will go on every proper emergency, 


Accuſtomed to depend upon himſelf; he 


will acquire a degree of courage neceſſary 


to call forth that merit which is often di- 
miniſhed in value to its diffident poſſeſſor, 
and totally loſt to mankind. The little 
ſuperficial learning of him who has been 
uſed to the facilitating inventions, may be 
compared to a temporary edifice, built for 
a day; while the hard-earned knowledge 
of the other may be ſaid to refemble a 
building, whoſe foundations are deep and 


ſtrong, and equally to be admired for dig- 


nity and duration *, 


* Mr. Clarke's Diſſertation on the Uſefulneſs of 
Tranſlations, affixed to his Introduction (a book de- 
ſervedly and generally received), has probably in- 
duced many to uſe Tranſlations; yet it appears, that 
Maſters in his time diſapproved the practice; “ fot, 
ſays he, it is amazing, after ſo much has been ſaid 
on che ſubject, that a great many Maſters ſhould thew 
ſo ſtrong an averfion for what is ſo manifeſtly calcu- 
lated for their eaſe. , . . In order to open the eyes 


ol ſuch, if poſſible, upon a matter ſo much for their 


quiet, intereſt, and credit, I have thought ft to pre- 
ſent them with this Diſſertation gratis.“ I cannot 
compliment Mr. Clarke on his diſintereſtedneſs, when 


F fee, on a ſubſequent page, an advertiſement of nine 
| ſchool- 


r AA 
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ſchool-books with tranſlations, all by the late Mr. C. 
of Hull.—I will here adviſe all who have reſolved to 
have their idleneſs encouraged, and their hopes of 
improvement raiſed, by empirical promiſes and pre- 
tenſions, to ſhut my book. I will ſay, in the words 
of Dr. Felton, „I do not mind what ſome Quacks 
in the art of teaching ſay; they pretend to work 
wonders, and to make young gentlemen maſters of the 


languages, before they can be maſters of common 
ſenſe.” Let this be laid down as an axiom, that GREAT 


IMPROVEMENT IS A WORK OF LONG TIME AND 
GREAT LABOUR, | 


"Outs Twy pryanuy ava et. 
| Nothing great is done on a ſudden. ARR1LAN, 
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Pueri, quorum tenaciſſima memoria eſt, ſtatim 
QUAMPLURIMA EDISCANT. Let boys, ſince their 
memory is uſually very tenacious, learn by heart, at ſtated 
times, as much as poſſible. QUINTILIAN, 


T. is agreed on all hands, that no faculty 
of the mind is capable of more im- 
provement than the memory, and none 
more in danger of decay by diſuſe. Every 
practice which tends to ſtrengthen it, ſhould 
be encouraged and continued; and it is 


therefore a very judicious cuſtom of our 


grammar ſchools, obſerved from the earlieſt 
times, which obliges the ſcholars to com- 
mit large portions of the beſt claſſics ta 
memory. | 

I am ſorry to obſerve, that in private 
education, and in ſome ſchools, this talk 
is often neglected, as too laborious. The 
decay of claſſical knowledge, if it is de- 
cayed, muſt in a great meaſure be attribu- 
ted to this cauſe. The neglect, indeed, 


originates from the general relaxation of 


diſcipline, 
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diſcipline, which pervades all orders in ſome 
degree, and which militates againſt learn- 
ing no leſs than againſt virtue, 

That the taſk is laborious, is no valid 
objeftion*. Labour ſtrengthens the mind. 
What is acquired by labour will not eaſily 
be loſt, The impreſſion it makes is deep 
and laſting, But, in truth, it is not ſo 
laborious a taſk to a boy f as it may appear 
to a parent, or any other adult, who has 
had neither experience nor obſervation in 
this department. The boy who has been 
habituated Þ to the taſk, will learn thirty or 
forty lines, as an evening exerciſe, with 
great eaſe, and with apparent pleaſure. 
This is really done three or four nights in a 
week, in our beſt ſchools. 

Even thoſe among boys who apprehend 
quickly, are ſeldom diſpoſed to reflect much 
on what they have read, to review the ſen- 
timents and the language with attention, 


Chi bene mal non puo ſuffrir, a grand honor non 
puo venir, He who cannot [abmit well to evils cannot 


arrive at great honour. Ital. Adag. 
+ Neque ulla ætas minds fatigatur. There is no 
time of life <vhich is leſs eafily fatigued. QuinT. 


See the ſeftions on Practice and Habits, in Locke's 
Conduct of the Underſtanding ; a far better book, in 
my opinion, than his Thoughts on Education, 


H 2 | Or 
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or to fix them deeply in their memory, 
They read a beautiful paſſage, they under- 
ſtand it; they admire, and feel its beau— 
ties; but if they do not ſtudiouſly commit 
it to memory, it paſſes over their minds as 
a ſhadow over the earth, and leaves no trace 
behind, 

There are many paſſages in the claſſics 
which a polite ſcholar is expected to have 
by heart, as perfectly as his alphabet, 
They naturally obtrude themſelves in con- 
verſation with ſcholars, they occur on al- 
moſt every ſubject, and they are in them- 
ſelves well worthy of being treaſured in the 
mind for their intrinſic value. To quote 
paſſages from authors, is perhaps unfa- 
ſhionable in thoſe circles where a ſmooth 
inſipidity of manners precludes every thing 
which requires any exertion of memory, 
or of imagination; but among perſons 

of the profeſſions, and of a truly liberal 


ear it is both common and agree- 
able * 


But to learn whole eclogues and odes by heart, is 
to no other purpoſe than to forget them as ſoon as 
learned ; or to provide matter for ridicule or pe- 
dantry, in all mixed companies.“ 

Pa3l1ees's Compendious Way. 
Exerciſes 


— — — ———— , , 
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Exerciſes in Latin verſe, and in Latin 
proſe, are uſual in our beſt ſchools, and at 
the univerſity. They are attended with 
very deſirable effects, and pave the way 
for improvement in vernacular compoſi- 
tion of every kind. Suppoſing for a mo- 
ment, that they have no influence in eleva- 
ting and refining the taſte and imagination; 
yet to be totally deficient in them, is a 
kind of diſgrace, and a blot on a truly li- 
terary character. But in order to excel in 
Latin compoſition, poetical or proſaic, a 


great number of words and phraſes muſt be 


collected and laid up in the ſtorehouſe of 
the memory, To effect this purpoſe, it 
will not be enough to read the claſſics 
they muſt be committed to memory at that 
age, which eaſily admits, and long retains, 
all impreſſions which are once properly 
enforced on the ſenſorium. 

I know of nothing advanced againſt this 
eſtabliſhed practice, which ought to have 
weight*. It is common to declaim againſt 


loading the memory. But what ſhall be done? 


The memory of boys in general is abund- 

„ Emilius,“ ſays Rouſſeau, & ſhall learn nothing 
by heart, no not even fables, not even thoſe of La 
Fontaine,” Can Rouſſeau or his admirers aſſign a 
latisfactory reaſon for this prohibition ? 
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antly capacious. If it is not filled with va- 
luable furniture, it will be crowded with 
lumber. It will be the repoſitory of trifles, 
of vanities, and perhaps of vices. How 
much more deſirable, that it ſhould be 
ſtored with fine ſentiments, and beautiful 
diction, ſelected from the nobleſt writ- 
ers whom the world ever produced ! Ho- 
nour, ſpirit, liberality, will be acquired, 
by committing to memory the thoughts and 
words of heroes, and of worthies, who emi- 
nently ſhone in every ſpecies of excellence, 
Its effects in poliſhing and refining the taſte, 
are too obvious to be called in queſtion, 
There are abundant inſtances, living as well 
as dead, of its influence in embelliſhing the 
mind, and giving it a gracefulneſs which no 
other ornaments can ſupply. 

As ſoon, therefore, as the grammar is 
perfectly learned by heart, I adviſe, that 
the practice of our antient ſchools ſhould 
be univerſally adopted, and that paſſages 
of the beſt claſſics, conſtrued as a leſſon on 
the day, ſhould be given as a taſk to be 
learned memoriter at night, Habit will ren- 
der it no leſs eaſy than it is beneficial *, 

* I will cite a ſpecimen of the antient ſcholaſtic diſ- 
cipline, in which it appears, that great attention was 


paid to learning the claſſics by heart, Henry de 
| | | Meſmes 
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Mieſmes ſays of himſelf, At ſchool I learned to re- 

eat; «+ . fo that when went from thence I repeat- 
ed in public a great deal of Latin, and two thouſand 
Greek verſes, made according to my years, and could 
repeat Homer by heart from one end to the other, , . . 
We roſe at four, and, having faid our prayers, began 
our ſtudies at five, with our great books under our 
arms, and our inkhorns and candleſticks in our hands. 
For diverſion after dinner, we read Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Demoſthenes, &c.”? RoLLIN. 


This Henry de Meſmes exhibited, in his life, thoſe 
noble and generous ſentiments, which a ſucceſsful 
ſtudy of the fine writers of Greece and Rome uſyally 
inſpires. He refuſed a lucrative place offered him by 
the King, that he might not ſupplant a perſon againſt 
whom the King had conceived an unjuſt diſpleaſure. 
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SECTION: XI. 


ON IMPROVING THE MEMORY, 


Meran wir yas .de Tixvacs ur de adidarro;, The 
memory beftows the arts, but is not itſelf to be learned by 
art. PHILOSTRATus. 


NIE great and obvious utility of the 

memory, has urged the ingenious to 
deviſe - artificial modes of increaſing its 
power of retention. The great orator of 
Rome, whoſe judgment and experience, 
as well as his genius, give great weight to 
his opinions on didactic ſubjects, has ſpoken 
rather favourably of the memoria technica, 
or artificial memory, But, notwithſtand- 
ing the authority of him, and of other truly 
ingenious writers, the art 1s rather to be 
conſidered as a curious than an uſeful con- 
trivance, and it is rejected by Quintilian. 
Few have really availed themſelves of it; 
and many who have attempted to acquire 
it, have only added to the obſcurity of their 
conceptions *. 


'That 


* The few following rules have been given, and 
they may poſſibly be uſeful. 1. Si longior oratio 
mandanda fuerit memoriz, proderit, tota prius ſemel 
zeta et intelleQa, per partes ediſcere, 2. W 

em, 
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That mode of improvement, then, may 
be totally laid aſide, and may be numbered 
among the fanciful inventions, which ſerve 
to amuſe the idle and the ſpeculative, without 
being reducible to general and practical uti- 
lity. The only infallible methodof augment- 
ing its powers, is frequent, regular, and 
well- directed exerciſe; ſuch exerciſe, indeed, 
as it is commonly led to uſe in the claſſical 
ſchools, where a night ſeldom paſſes with- 
out a taſk appointed for the exerciſe of the 
memory. | 

In order to improve the memory, it is 
neceſſary to acquire a confidence in it. 
Many render it treacherous by fearing to 
truſt it; and a practice has ariſen from this 
fear, really injurious, though apparently 
uſeful. It is the practice of committing to 


dem, quibus ſcripſeris, chartis ediſcere. 3. Tempus 
matutinum longe commodius eſt; tamen perquam 
utile erit pridie veſperi, priuſquam dormitum concedas, 
ſemel et iterum percurrere ea, quæ poſtridie ſunt ediſ- 
cenda. 4. Si quidpiam difficilius addiſcitur, illi loco 
non erit inutile aliquod ſignum vel notam apponere, 
cujus recordatio excitet memoriam. 5. Præſtat non tu- 
multuariè ſed declamando ſtatim et cum geſtu ediſcere. 
6. Maxima tamen fabricandæ et ſervandæ ſibi memo- 


rz ars eſt frequens exercitatio. See JoENY HorLmts, 
Rhet. | 


Writing 
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writing every thing which the ſtudent re- 
marks, and deſires to remember. Nothing 
1s more common, and nothing more effec- 
tually fruſtrates the purpoſe it means to pro- 
mote *. It is better that many things ſhould 
be loſt, than retained in the table book, 
without confiding in the memory. Like a 
generous friend, the memory will repay ha- 
bitual confidence with fidelity. 

There are injudicious and illiterate per- 
ſons, who conſider the cultivation of the 
memory as the firſt obje& in education. 
They think it is to be loaded with hiſtorical 
minutiæ, and with chronological dates. 
They entertain a mean opinion of the ſcho- 

lar, who cannot recite matters of fact, how- 
ever trivial, and ſpecify the year of an 
event, however doubtful or inſignificant. 


__ *® Tlla, quæ ſcriptis repoſuimus, velut cuſtodire de- 
ſinimus, et ipſa ſecuritate dimittimus. Thoſe things 
abhich aue have once committed to writing, wwe ceaſe, as 
it were, to GUARD, and we loſe them by thinking them 
in no danger of being loſt. QUINTILIAN. 
Meylen de Ovnaxy TO MH TPA®EIN, 2M He. * 
Yar iT Th eat Tr jn our i,]. T he ſureſt method of 
keeping what wwe wiſh to retain, is, NOT TO COMMIT 
IT TO WRITING, Gut 10 truſt it to the memory; for it 


is ſearcely poſſible that written memoranda ſvculd not flip 
from the mind, PLATO. 


They 
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They expect to have the chapter and verſe 
mentioned on every citation, and are more 
pleaſed with that little accuracy, than with 
a juſt recollection of a beautiful paſſage, or 
a ſtriking ſentiment. But to labour to re- 
member unideal dates, and unintereſting 
tranſactions, muſt ever be an irkſome ſtudy 
to a lively genius; and he who ſhall train 
young perſons in this laborious track, will 
give them a diſguſt for literature. Ir is to 
feed them with the huſks of learning, which, 
as they are both dry and hard, afford nei- 
ther pleaſure nor nouriſhment. Let the 
reading be pleaſant and ſtriking, and the 
memory will graſp and retain all that is 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of valuable im- 
provement. 

There is one circumſtance which has had 
an unfavourable influence on aſpiring at 
the excellence of a retentive memory. An 
idea has prevailed, that memory and ge- 
nius are ſeldom united. To be poſſeſſed 
of memory in a great degree, has led ſome 
to conclude, that genius was deficientz and 
all pretenſions to memory have been readily 
ſacrificed for the credit of poſſeſſing genius. 
Pope's famous lines, in which he ſays, that 
the beams of a warm imagination diſſolve the 
impreſſions 
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impreſſions on the memory, ſeem to have 
induced thoſe who wiſhed to be thought to 
poſſeſs a fine imagination, to neglect their 
memory, in order to poſſeſs one ſymptom 
of a fine imagination. But I believe the 
remark of the inconſiſtency of great ge- 
nius and great memory, is not univerſally 
true. There are inſtances, among the 
living, as well as the dead, which prove 


ſomething againſt its univerſality, It is, 


however, often true “. 


It cannot be denied, that nature has made 
a difference in diſpenſing the power of re- 
taining ideas. If we may believe ſome ac- 
counts, ſhe has ſometimes formed prodigies 
in this ſpecies of excellence. Muret relates, 
that he recited words to the number of 
thirty-ſix thouſand, ſome of them without 
meaning, to a young man, who repeated 
them all immediately, from the beginning 
to the end, and from the end to the begin- 
ning, in the ſame order, without a mo- 


* Ov ve & & ur io HE, 5 GVHLAVIOT INGLY GAN we 
27; To FU unh AE 61 Bragg, a farno TUO) 0: 66 
Text; H ivucbi, Perſons of a good and of a bad me+ 
mory are not of the ſame ſort of intellect; but for the moſt 


fart the s LOW are of a good, and the quick and appre- 
hen/ive of a bad memory. ARISTOr. 


ment's 


) a. — " 
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ment's heſitation, or a ſingle miſtake, Mi- 
raculous, and even incredible, as this may 
appear, Muret tells us, there were innu— 
merable witneſſes to the truth of the fact, 
and mentions many names of reſpectable 
perſons, who were preſent at the repetition. 
Many other inſtances might be ſelected from 
authors of allowed veracity ; but they are 
ſo different from that which falls within the 
experience of mankind in general, as ſcarce- 
ly to gain credit, If they are true, they 
afford encouraging motives for the culti- 
vation of a faculty, which has ſometimes 
been advanced to ſo high a degree of per- 
fection *. 

In giving great attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the memory, there is danger leſt it 
ſhould be overladen with minute objects; 
a circumſtance highly injurious, eſpecially 


* Quintilian, after mentioning ſome extraordinary 
inſtances of memory, concludes with this judicious re- 
mark: Dicebantur etiam eſſe nunc qui facerent, ſed 
mihi nunquam ut ipſe intereſſem contigit ; habenda 
tamen fides eſt vel in hoc, ut, qui crediderit, et ſperet. 
It is ſaid there are ſome who can do ſo noa; but 1 never 
bave happened to meet with them; one wou!d, however, 
believe it, if it were only for this reaſon, that he avho Be- 


lieves that ſuch things have been, may hope that they may 
be again, | 


in 
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in the courſe of education. Let it there. 
fore be conſidered, that a good memory *, 
according to a ſimilitude of Eraſmus, reſem- 
bles a net ſo made as to confine all the great 
fiſh, but to let the little ones eſcape. 


Some perſons ſeem to think, that a good memory 
conſiſts in retaining dates and minute particulars; but 
F believe, that though a reader remembers but few 
dates, and few minute particulars, he may yet retain 
all the neceſſary general ideas and valuable concluſions. 
He will ſee a wide and beautiful arrangement of im- 
portant objects; while another, who ſtoops to pick up 
and preſerve every trille, will have his eyes fixed on 
the ground, It is not enough that the mind can re- 
produce juſt what it has received from reading, and 
no more; jt muſt reproduce it digeſted, altered, im- 
proved, and refined. Reading, like food, muſt ſhew 
its effects in promoting growth ; ſince, according to a 
ſtriking remark of Epictetus, T# TciCara, i yoro 
Pi porræ, Tabs T0140 eri exe, IIO TON EO ATEN; az 
THY voruny EQ TIEVANTA, EPIA ee Oles: g TAAA. 
Sheep do not ſhow the ſhepherd how much they have eaten, 
by producing the graſs itſelf; but after they have in- 
wardiy digeſted the paſture, they produce outwardly woe 
and mil. | EPICTETVYS, 


8 EOTTON XII. 


ON LEARNING GREEK, AND ON THE 
INTRODUCTORY BOOKS. 


Primum igitur iſtis Græcæ linguz oſoribus ita re- 
| ſponſum volo, omnem elegantem doctrinam, omnem 
cognitionem dignam hominis ingenui ftudio, uno 
yerbo, quicquid uſquam eft politiorum diſciplinarum 

nullis aliis quam Græcorum libris ac literis contineri. 
In the firſt place, I would inform the gentlemen who have 
conceived a diſlike to Greek, that all elegant learning, all 
knowledge worthy the purſuit of a liberal man, in a word, 
whatever there is of the politer parts of literature, is ton- 


tained in no other books than theſe of the Greeks. 
_ Muxervs, 


T 1s not ſurpriſing that perſons, who 
have had no liberal education them- 
ſelves, ſhould have no juſt idea of its extent 
and value. Writing, arithmetic, a little 
French, and a good deal of dancing, with 
a very ſmall portion of the firſt elements 
of Latin, to enable the boy to ſay that 
he once learned Latin, is deemed quite 
ſufficient, by the rich lower orders, to 
form the literary attainments of a gen- 
tleman. 


With 
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With reſpect to Greek, it is often thought 
ſuperfluous. Indeed, the vulgar idea of 
Greek comprehends in it all that is dull, 
difficult, horrid, uncouth, pedantic, and 
uſeleſs, 


In conſequence of this ignorance, and 


theſe prejudices, we find the ſons of opulent 


parents, whoſe circumſtances would enable 
them to live a life of literary leiſure, ren- 
dered incapable of it, by having been kept 
in their youth from the knowledge of a 
language moſt beautiful in itſelf, and the 
ſource of all that is elegant and inge- 
nious. 

1 grant, that a ſuperficial knowledge of 
Greek, like a ſuperficial knowledge of La- 
tin, or of other languages, is of little value. 
But why muſt the knowledge of it which a 
boy acquires, be ſuperficial? Evidently 
from the trifling notions of the age, the 
ignorance of the parent, and his falſe ideas 
and prepoſſeſſions. The natural faculties 


of boys are as good now, as in times when 


Grecian literature was more generally and 
ſucceſsfully cultivated. 

I will venture to affirm, that a know- 
ledge of the Greek will contribute greatly 
to adorn the gentleman, while it is eſſential 

in 
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in a ſcholar. It will lead him to the 
fountain-head. It will enable him to judge 
of compoſition with taſte, It will point cut 
to him, with preciſion, the meaning of 
many words in the Engliſh language, 
which are daily uſed, and of far the greater 
number of technical terms in every art and 
ſcience, The Greek authors are fo cele- 
brated, and have been ſo univerſally read, 
that one would think no man of ſenſe and 
ſpirit would voluntarily forego the peruſal 
of them. Homer, we all know, has always 
kept his place as the nobleſt writer whom 
the world ever produced. They who think 
they ſnall diſcover hisctranſcendent excel- 
lence in any tranſlation, will find themſelves 

miſtaken. | 
I am fare, an acquaintance with the Greek 
poets and philoſophers * would be highly 
favourable 


* The Grecian commonwealths, while they main- 
tained their liberty, were the moſt heroic confederacy 
that ever exiſted, They were the politeſt, the braveR; 
and the wiſeſt of men. In the ſhort ſpace of little 
more than a century, they became ſach ſtateſmen, 
warriors, orators, hiſtorians, phyſicians, poets, critics, 
painters, ſculptors, archite&s, and, laſt of all, philo- 
lophers, that one can hardly help conſidering that 
COLDEN PERIOD, as a providential event in honour 
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favourable to the prevalence of good ſenſe 
and liberal ſentiments, as well as of good 
tafte. But I know how readily ignorance, 
indolence, and prejudice will oppoſe my 
doctrine. The preſent age is diſpoſed to 
_ purſue compendious methods, which ter- 
minate in external and ſhallow attainments., 
And unleſs a timely check is given, the 
next age will be led to neglect ſolid im- 
provements ſtill more than the preſent; 
for as ſolid improvements become leſs ge- 
nerally underſtood, they will be leſs gene- 
rally eſteemed. e 

With reſpect to the beſt method of at- 
taining to the knowledge of Greek, I own 
F am prepoſſeſſed in favour of that which 
already prevails in our capital ſchools, and 
whoſe utility has been proved by expert- 
ence. The beſt Grecians of our country have 
been trained in the eſtabliſhed manner. 

Some innovators have however appeared 
in this department; and they have wiſhed, 
that Greek might be taught previoully to 


of human nature, to ſhew to what perfection the ſpe- 
cies might aſcend. 

Now the language of theſe Greeks was truly like 
themſelves, it was conformable to their tranſcendent 
and untverſal genius. HERMES. 


Latin. 
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Latin. Others have inſiſted, that Greek 
grammars written in Latin are abſurd, as 
they tend to increaſe the difficulty; but this 
objection falls to the ground if Latin is firſt 
_—_ | 
Thoſe who wiſh that Greek ſhould be 
taught before Latin, are authoriſed in their 
opinion by the great Eraſmus. Though I 
have a great reſpect for the genius and 
judgment of Eraſmus, I muſt diſſent from 
his opinion on this ſubject. My reaſon for 
inſiſting that Latin ſhould be firſt taught 
is, that Latin is indiſputably more univer- 
fally uſeful than Greek“; and that many 
who ſtay at ſchool only to the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen, are enabled to carry away 
with them a knowledge of Latin, which, 
though very ſuperficial, may yet be ſervice- 
able; whereas, if Greek only had been 
taught them, they might indeed have made 
ſome proficiency in that, but they would 
have been totally ignorant of Latin; and I 
believe their Greek without Latin would 
be of little value. Every experienced ſcho- 
lar will coincide with my ſentiments on 
this ſubje&, and there is little danger that 


Ad uſum Latina lingua potior eſt; ad doctrinæ 
copiam Græca. For common uſe Latin is preferable ; for 
the bur paſes of extenſive learning, Greek, MuRETus. 

| 12 the 
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the preſent method ſhould be reverſed in 
public, though it may ſometimes in pri. 
vate tuition, 

There are various grammars, all ſtrongly 
recommended by their editors, as contain- 
ing ſomething ſuperior to all that preced- 
ed their publication, I prefer either the 
Eton, or that publiſhed by Grant, and af- 
terwards by Camden, for the uſe of Weſt- 
minſter ſchool. Dr. Ward's edition of this 
is printed with a type and paper which 
greatly recommend 1t; for a beautiful type 
in Greek books intended for the uſe of 
ſchools, is found to be very advantageous, 
I ſelect this grammar for the ſake of uni- 
formity. It has been long and ſucceſsfully 
uſed. 

On firſt going over the grammar, I would 
recommend an attention only to the prin- 
cipal parts of it. An application to the 
minuter particulars *, on firſt entering on 
the ſtudy of a language, certainly impedes 
the ſcholar's progreſs. When the declenſions 
of the nouns and pronouns, and the forma- 
tion of the verbs, are once learned, I adviſe 


* Vulgo multa inferciunt grammaticæ plan? philo- 
fophica, quzque a tenera ætate intelligi nequeunt. 
Y 05$1US» 
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that the ſcholar ſhall begin to read one of 
the chapters of St. John's goſpel in the 
Greek Teſtament. The Greek of this 
evangeliſt is remarkably eaſy ; and I know 
of no book whatever ſo well calculated 
to initiate a boy in the Greek language, as 
the Greek Teſtament. I do not ſay, that 
the ſtyle is the pureſt and moſt elegant ; 
but I think, at that early period, when 
Greek is read only to exemplify gramma- 
tical rules, purity and elegance are leſs re- 
quired than perſpicuity. Aſter ten or 
twelve chapters ſhall have been carefully 
read, I would let the ſtudent begin St. 
Luke, whoſe Greek is allowed to be better 
tnan St. John's. At this time, I would 
wiſh the ſcholar to begin' his grammar 
again, and go through it with great accu— 
racy. That which will now be read in it, 
will be perfectly underſtood, and its uſe 
fully aſcertained. When the greater par: 
of St. Luke ſhall have been read, and its 
grammatical conſtruction, and its particu- 
lar words analyſed, let the ſcholar begin 
ſome work of Xenophon, ſtil! repeating a 
portion of his grammar every morning. 
This will ſoon pave the way to Demoſ- 
tienes and Homer; and when theſe are 


13 once 
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once underſtood, which I imagine, with 
diligence and good abilities, may be very 
ſoon accompliſhed, the ſcholar will be able 
of himſelf to purſue his ſtudies in the Greek 
language, as far as he ſhall chuſe to proceed, 
And indeed I have no doubt, but that he 
will chuſe to proceed as far as he can, if 
his lot in life allows him leiſure, For the 


pleaſure he will feel, when once he enters 


deeply into the fine authors of antient 
Greece, will lead him to prefer them to 
all others. He will then find, that the 
preference given to them by all preceding 
ages, is not the effect of mere prejudice, as 

is ſuppoſed by the ſuperficial ſtudent in 
Greek, who has never read enough to enable 
him to taſte their excellences. 

Though my principal argument in re- 
commending the ſtudy of Greek, is derived 


from its native excellence; from the oppor-, 


tunity it offers of enlarging and ennobling 
the human mind, by laying open the writ- 
ings of the Greek philoſophers, poets, and 
hiſtorians; yet it may not be improper to 
add, for the ſake of thoſe who ſeek profit, 
according to the vulgar idea of the word 
profit, from liberal ſtudies, that the know- 
ledge of the Greek greatly facilitates the 
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practice of ſome lucrative profeſſions. TI. 
cannot underſtand how it is poſſible for a 
phyſician to acquit himſelf with tolerable 
credit, unacquainted with Greek, Almoſt 
all the terms he uſes are Greek words, writ- 
ten in Roman characters. The ſubordinate 
practitioner in medicine would find his 
employment much eaſier and pleafanter, 
and his character more reſpectable, if he 
were inſtructed in the meaning of the 
words which he every day uſes, and which 
he cannot clearly and fully underſtand, 
without knowing the language whence they 
are immediately and without alteration 
tranſplanted “. 

Some late writers, however, who have 
cenſured the eſtabliſhed modes of educa- 
tion with all the freedom of dogmatical 


* One may add, that the profeſſors and ſubordinate 
practitioners IN THE LAW alſo appear to great advan- 
tage, when they have enjoyed the benefits of an educa- 
tion not nominally, but truly, liberal and learned. It 
would not then be ſaid, as Milton expreſſes it, that 
they are allured to the trade of the law, grounding 
their purpoſes not on the prudent and heavenly con- 
templation of JUSTICE AND EQUITY, WHICH WAS 
N VER TAUGHT THEM, but on the promiſing and 
pleaſing thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, 
and flowing fees,” MiLrox's Tractate. 
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dictation, beve hinted, that Greek is ut. 
terly unneceſſary. One of them in plain 
terms informs us, that it can be neither 
uſeful nor ornamental. He recommends 
it to all who are not to be divines or phy- 
ficians, © not to waſte fo much time, as 
« even to learn the Greek alphabet *.” 
Such a doctrine as this will often be well 
received, ſince both ignorance and indo. 
lence will be ever ready to vote in its fa- 
vour. The attachment of many to ſingu- 
larity, will lead them to adopt almoſt any 
new and plauſible opinion, when advanced 
with confidence. But to the prevalence 
of ſuch ill-grounded notions, we may 
attribute nh of the levity, and the 
ſuperficial knowledge, which diſgrace ſome 
of thoſe ranks among us, who uſed ta 
be early initiated in the wiſdom of the an- 
tients, through the medium of the fine lan- 
guage of antient Athens, as well as an- 
tient Rome. 

The oppoſers of the eſtabliſhed modes, 
and the enemies to Greek, have ſeldom 
been ſolid ſcholars; ; and ſome have ven- 


Let even Rouſſeau confeſſes, that the underſtanding 
i greatly improved by learning languages; ſuppoſing 
that they were not in themſelves uſeſul. 


tured 
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tured to ſuſpect, that they have been 


guilty of a common practice, that of con- 


demning what they do not underſtand “. 


* Damnant quod non intelligunt. T; hey condemn 
evhbat they do not underſtand. Qu 1iNTILIAN, 

In anſwer to the contemners of Greek, 1 will again 
cite a pailage or two from a truly elegant modern La- 
tin writer. Aiunt Græcam Latinamque linguam 
jampridem MORTUas eſte. Ego vero eas nunc demim 
non tantim VIVERE et vigere contendo, ſed firmi va- 
letudine uti, poſtquam eſſe in poteſtate plebis dehe- 
runt,—Pradicere poſſumus, fi homines noftri pauld ma- 
gis Grecas literas negligere cczperint omnibus bonis 
artibus certiſimam peſtem et perniciem imminere. 
Hoc fi iſtt aut videre per inſcitiam non queunt, aut 
agnoſcere propter inveteratum in Grzcos odium no- 
junt ; perſiſtant ſane in ſententià ſua ; nobis ignoſcant, 
fi quo in ſtudio plurimum operz poſuimus, ab eo non 
faciie abducimur; ſed et ejus dignitatem conſervare 
nitimar, et quas ex eo utilitates percepiſſe nobis vide- 
mur, eas cum alits communicare conamur, — Neceſſe 
eft in craflifima rerum ig noratione verſari eos qui 
PRASIDIO INTERPRETUM freti Gracz ac Latinæ 
lingue ſtudia negligunt. They tell us that Greek and 
Latin are DEAD languages. But I maintain that they 
are not only ALIVE, but that they are in high health now 
at laſt, fince they bade ceaſed to be in the power of the 


vulgar, F may venture to predict, that if our country- 


men ſhould go on a little longer in the neglect of the 


Greek, inevitable deſtruction awaits all the valuable 
arts. If they cannot ſee this through ignorance, or will 
uot acknowledge it through prejudice againſ# the Grectans, 
truly let them per ſiſt in their opinion; but let them pardon 
Us, 7 We refuſe to relinquiſh ; a ſtudy to which we have 


applied; 
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applied; if we endeavour to preſerve its dignity, and 
to communicate thoſe advantages to others, which aue 
think ourſelves have derived from it. They muſt be 
groſily ignorant, who neglect Latin and Greek, relying 
en the aſſiſtance of tranſlators. Muxrervs, 

If any are ftill of opinion, that the learning of Greek 
is too heavy a burthen for thoſe boys who are born to 
a fortune, and to whom it is not neceſſary as a pro- 
feſſional accompliſhment, let them confider, that many 
ladies have learned Greek for the pleaſure of it. Let 
them recolle& the names of Mrs. Carter, Madame 
Dacier, Lady Jane Grey, and many others living 
and dead. . . I found her,” (Lady Jane Grey) ſays 
Aſcham, “ in her chamber, readinge Phædon Platonis 
in Greeke, and that with as much delite, as ſome jen- 
tlemen would reade a merie tale in Boccace. , . . I 
aſked her why ſhe would leeſe ſuch paſtime in the 
parke ? Smiling, ſhe anſwered me, I wiſle all 
<« their ſport in the parke is but a ſhadoe to that 
s* pleaſure that I find in Plato. Alas! good folke, 
« they never felt what trewe pleaſure ment. 
* My booke hath beene ſo much plegſure, and bring- 
eth daily to me more pleaſure and more, that, in re- 
*« ſpeQt of it, all other pleaſures, in very deede, be 
* but trifles and troubles unto me.*”* To the boys or 
men who are afraid to enter on ſuch ſtudies, we might 
ſay, to ſhame them, O vere Phrygiz, neque enim 
Phryges ! if the Phrygiæ did not often in the preſent 
age excel the Phryges in learning, as they confeſledly 
do in virtue, 


SECTION XII. 


ON MAKING A PROFICIENCY IN GREEK. 


And thus is the Greek tongue, from its propriety 
and univerſality, made for all that is great, and all 
that is beautiful, in every ſubject, and under every 
form of writing. HERMES. 


HOSE who are ready to acknow- 

ledge the excellence of the Greek 
language, are deterred from its purſuit by 
ideas of its difficulty. They aſſert, with 
ſome truth, that few make ſuch a profi- 
ciency in Greek, as to derive all the ad- 
vantages from it which it might afford, 
and that they do not often find in the 
world, thoſe who can read it with eaſe or 
pleaſure. 
With reſpe& to its difficulty, it is cer- 
tainly a copious language. It requires 
much and various reading, to gain a com- 
petent knowledge of the primitive or radi- 
cal words *, But it is alſo a language 
which abounds in compounds and derive 


* Yet the Greek roots have been computed not 
much to exceed three thouſand, 


& tives, 
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tives, the meaning of which may be eaſily 
known, by knowing the ſimple and origi. 
nal words. He who has acquainted him- 
felf with a ſmall number of the moſt uſeful 
radicals, will be able, with a little ſagacity, 
to diſcover the meaning of many words in 
a book written on a familiar and obvious 
fubject. By reading ſuch a book, he will 
probably find his knowledge of original 
words in ſome degree increaſed. He goes 
on to one leſs eaſy. His knowledge of the 
language is enlarged by inſenſible grada- 
tions, and at laſt acquires a deep and a 
maſterly ſkill, without much painful labour. 
He may fele& ſuch authors as will amuſe 
him as he proceeds, and, like a pleaſant 
companion in a journey, be a ſubſtitute for 
a vehicle, 

I will point out a few authors, with the 
order in which they may be read, I dictate 
not ; for the books and the order may be 
changed, with great propriety, by a better 
judgment. Bur as I write a practical trea- 
tiſe, I muſt deſcend to particulars. I pre- 
fuppoſe, that a progreſs has been made in 
the Greek grammar, and in the Greek 
Teſtament. 


The 
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The works of Xenophon are in general 
remarkably eaſy. The ſentences are ſhort, 
and the ideas familiar. I will not now 
deſcant on the ſweetneſs of his diction, and 
his other beauties. I will only adviſe, that 
either his Memorabilia, his Cyropædia, his 
Anabaſis, his little but elegant treatiſes 
on the Character of Agelilaus, and the 
Spartan and Athenian Polity, may be read 
immediately after the Greek Teſtament, or 
with it. 

The Dialogues of Lucian are too enter- 
taining to be omitted. The Greek is 
pure, but rather more difficult than that of 
Xenophon. They may be read after ſome 
progreſs has been made in Xenophon. 
But as morality is of great importance in 
early youth, and as it may be learned in 
great perfection from the Greek authors, 
i wiſh that a very particular and very long 
attention may not be paid to Lucian at 
ſchool, though his wit and his language 
are highly excellent. To accuſtom boys 
to laugh at every thing ſerious, may have 
an ill effect on their future conduct. I 
wiſh Epictetus, and the Table of Ccbes, 
and all the Socraticæ Chartz exhibited 
oy Plato and Xenophon, to be more fre- 


quently 
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quently and more attentively read than the 
works of the laughing Philoſopher, 

When theſe books are once properly 
* ſtudied, the ſcholar ſhould be immediately 
advanced to the higheſt claſs of Greek 
ſchool literature, to Homer, Plato, and 
Demoſthenes. Neither ſhould he be con- 
tented with reading only a few paſſages, 
but ſhould go deeply into them, ſtudy 
them with great and long attention, and 
receive ſuch an impreſſion from them as 
ſhall induce him to read them again when 
he leaves his ſchool, and to make them the 
companions of his life. Their converſation 
will exalt his ſenſe, and give him dignity. 
At ſchool, it is impoſſible to go through 
the works of a very voluminous author, 
neither is it required, It is the buſineſs 
of the ſchool to qualify the ſtudent to go 
through them by himſelf. Selections are 
therefore publiſhed for the uſe of ſchools. 
But I am ſorry to obſerve, that the know- 
ledge of many never extends beyond theſe 
ſelections. They judge of Plato from 
Foſter's edition, of Lucian from Kent's, of 
Demoſthenes from Mounteney's. Though 
theſe and ſimilar ſelections may be very 
judicious, and quite ſufficient in ſchools, 


hs 
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yet I would by no means wiſh the ſcholar 
to confine his curioſity within ſo narrow 
limits. Let him dig the mine deeper * 
and wider, and he will find treaſure in 
abundance, Let him aſcend higher, and 
he will view a proſpect no leſs beautiful than 
extenſive. . 

I wiſh an improvement to be made in 
the method of reading Greek ; but there is 
little reaſon to ſuppoſe, that my wiſh will 
be accompliſhed. I wiſh to ſee editions of 
Greek authors univerſally uſed in ſchools, 
without Latin tranſlations. For my own 
part, I am convinced, that the practice 
uniformly adopted for many ages, of giving 
a Latin tranſlation of Greek books, is the 
principal reaſon that Greek has been leſs 
generally underſtood than Latin. Not but 
that ſome have proceeded ſucceſsfully, not- 
withſtanding all impediments; and I be- 
lieve at preſent, and in our own country, 
Greek is well underſtood. Several living 
writers have given indubitable proofs of 
their excellence in it; among whom may 
be moſt honourably enumerated the philo- 
logical Obſerver on Suidas. If we look 
back, we ſhall find a numerous and diſtin- 


* Approfondiſſez. 


guiſhed 
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guiſhed train, who, while they adorn the 
literary annals of our nation, afford moſt 
animating examples for the aſpiring ſtudent 
of the preſent age“. 


»I will take the liberty of quoting another paſſage 


from Hermes, before I leave this ſubject: 


cc 


It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe among us, who 
either write or read with a view to employ their 
liberal leiſure (for as to ſuch as do either from views 
more ſordid, we leave them, like ſlaves, to their 


deſtined drudgery)—it were to be wiſhed, I ſay, 


that the liberal (if they have a reliſh for letters) 
would inſpect the finiſhed models of Grecian lite- 
rature ; that they would not waſte thoſe hours which 
they cannot recal, upon the meaner productions of 
the French and Engliſh preſs ; upon that fungous 
growth of novels and of pamphlets, where, it is to 
be feared, they rarely find any rational pleaſure, 
and more rarely ſtill any ſolid improvement. 

« To be competently {killed in ancient learning, is 
by no means a work of ſuch inſuperable pains: 
The very progreſs itſelf is attended with delight, 
and reſembles a journey through ſome pleaſant 
country, where every mile we advance new charms 
ariſe. It is certainly as eaſy to be a ſcholar, as a 
gameſter, or many other characters equally illibe- 
ral and low. The ſame application, the ſame 
quantity of habit, will fit us for one as completely 
as for the other. And as to thoſe who tell us, 
with an air of ſeeming wiſdom, that it is men, not 
books, we muſt ſtudy to become knowing; this I 
have always remarked, from repeated experience, 
to be the common conſolation and language of 
dunces.“ 


1 
SECTION VIII. 


ON THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 
| LANGUAGE, 


Ut ipſe ad meam utilitatem ſemper cum Grzcis 
Latina conjunxi, neque id in philoſophia tantùm, ſed 
etiam in dicendi exercitatione feci, idem tibi cenſeo 
faciendum, ut par ſis in utriuſque orationis facultate. 
As I have always, with great advantage to myſelf, 
united the ſtudy of books in my own language with Greek 
books, and that not in philoſophy only, but alſo in elo- 
quence ; ſo I think you ſhould do, that you may be equally 
excellent in both languages. Orc. to his Son. 

To be well acquainted with one's native language, 


is nothing to boaſt of; but not to be well acquainted 
with it, 1s a great diſgrace, Idem. + 


ANY parents are of opinion, that, 
while their ſons are learning Latin, 
they are making no improvement in Eng- 
liſh, They are miſtaken, It is impoſſible 


to learn the Latin grammar, without ac- 


quiring a valuable knowledge of grammar 
in general, and conſequently of the Engliſh 
grammar. But it muſt be confeſſed, that 
many particulars of the Engliſh grammar 
cannot be learned, but by a particular ap- 
plication to it; and it is certain, that this 


K | has 
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has been long neglected in the moſt ap- 
proved ſchools. 

Engliſh undoubtedly ought to form + 
great part of an Engliſh gentleman's edu- 
cation. I think at the fame time, that if 3 
boy has made a good proficiency in claſſical 
learning, he will be able of himſelf to make 
up for the want of particular inſtruction in this 
point, if he chuſes to apply to it. Good ſenſe, 
good company, and reading good authors, 
with a knowledge of grammar in general, 
will commonly make a ſcholar completely 
maſter of his own language. Several of 
our beſt writers were educated at public 
ſchools, where I believe the Engliſh gram- 
mar was not taught, They acquired their 
{kill by private and ſubſequent ſtudy. 

To comprehend it, however, among the 
other objects of ſcholaſtic purſuit, tends to 
render the plan of education more complete. 
It is indeed very deſirable; for I have 
known boys, who, though they could write 
Latin grammatically, were unable, for want 
of this part of inſtruction, to compoſe an 
Engliſh letter on a familiar ſubje& without 
incorrectneſs, much leſs with elegance; and 


even ſome celebrated writers in Engliſh have 
| made 
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made egregious miſtakes in Engliſh gram- 
mar. 
I need not point out the proper Intro- 


duction. Every one will anticipate me in 


chuſing Lowth's. Some parts of it are un- 
avoidably too difficult for a child's compre- 
henſion. Aſh's introduction to it, adapted 
to the uſe of children, may be ſometimes 
uſed with great advantage. 


The beſt method of teaching the Eng- 


lin grammar, is, I think, after having 


gone through Lowth, to cauſe to be read 
by one of the claſs, a paſſage of one of Ad- 
diſon's papers in the Spectator, and then 
to parſe it accurately in the manner in 


which a Latin or Greek leſſon is uſually 


analyſed, All violations of grammar, and 
all vulgariſms, ſoleciſms, and barbariſms, 


in the converſation of boys, muſt be noticed 


and corrected, 
To confirm their improvements in Eng- 


liſh, boys muſt compoſe in it, as ſoon as 
they are capable of invention. Indeed this 


1s uſually done in public ſchools, and the 
advantages of it are univerſally felt, Many 
boys go to public ſchools, who are deſigned 


for commercial life. The little Latin they 


learn by the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
K 2 when 
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when they ſometimes leave ſchool for the 
accompting-houſe, may not be of great ſer- 
vice to them ; but the habit of compoſing 
in Engliſh, will enable them to write letters 
with eaſe and with accuracy; an acquiſi- 

tion, for which they will be obliged to their 
ſchool as long as they live; an acquiſition, 
which will diſtinguiſh and adorn them more 
than any of the accompliſhments uſually 
called merely ornamental. 

I would comprehend in the plan of in- 
ſtruction in Engliſh, the doctrine of Eng- 

liſh verſification, as well as of proſaic com- 
poſition, The various metres ſhould be 
explained ; and ſuch a manner of reading 
them pointed out, as tends to diſplay their 
beauty and melody. 8. 

I would advance a ſtep higher. I wiſh to 
infuſe not only a grammatical, but a critical 
knowledge of the language, and its authors. 
To the ſenior boys the beauties and defects 
of ſtyle ſhould be ſhewn. The opinions of 
judicious critics on our poets, hiſtorians, 
orators, and moraliſts, ſhould be laid be- 
fore them and diſcuſſed. They ſhould be 
taught not to read every thing that falls 
into their hands, but to ſele& their books 
with judgment, They will thus acquire 

* not 
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not only grammatical accuracy, but taſte ; 
a quality, which will furniſh them, during 
life, with pleaſure pure and refined; to be 
able to reliſh which, will characteriſe the 
true gentleman independently of fortune. 

As Engliſh cannot always conyeniently 
be read in ſchools, and during the ſchool 
hours, it muſt be read 1n private by boys 
who wiſh to acquire a perfect knowledge 
of it. To complete the grammatical and 
theoretical ſkill which 1s taught by the in- 
ſtructor, let the pupil read the moſt elegant 
compoſitions in the Engliſn language. Fame 
will uſually point theſe out; but leſt ſhe 
ſhould err, as ſhe ſometimes does, the ad- 
vice of the living inſtructor muſt be ſought 
and followed. 

Though the ſtudy of a vernacular lan- 
guage is of high importance; and though 
ſome inſtructors“ have endeayoured to per- 
ſuade their countrymen, that it is ſufficient 
for all the purpoſes of life; yet the educa- 
tion of him who has been confined to it, 


Plerique mera deliramenta pueris inculcant, ta- 
men Dii boni, quem non illi Palæmonem, quem non 
Donatum præ ſe contemnunt? idque neſcio quibus 
præſtigiis mire efficiunt, ut fultis materculis et idiotis 
patribus tales videantur quales ipũ ſe faciunt. 
ERASMUS. 


Lb: Will 
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will be greatly defective. - It may with truth 
be aſſerted; that, notwithſtanding his at- 
tention may have been directed to this ſingle 
object, he will never comprehend | it ſo well 
as he will who is converſant in the antient 
languages. The mere Engliſh ſcholar 
will often be obliged to turn over his Eng- 
liſh Dictionary, and, after all, will acquire 
but an imperfe& idea of the many words 


which are directly derived from the Latin 
or the Greek. | 


* And as to the objection, that boys are long 
employed in learning mere words and terms, and un- 
intelligible rules, while they are learning Latin, an 
objection which is triumphantly urged by every in- 
novator, we may ſay in the words of Felton, A 
boy will be able to repeat his Latin Grammar 
over two or three years before his underſtanding 
opens enough to let him into the reaſon of the rules; 
and when this is done ſooner or later, it ceaſeth to 
be jargon; ſo that all this clamour is wrong-found- 
ed; , . . and therefore I am for the old way in 
ſchools ſtill, and children will be furniſhed there with 
a ſtock of words at leaſt, when they come to know 
how to ule them,” r 


„ 


SECTION XV. 


ON THE PREPARATION FOR A MERCANTILE 
LIFE, 


To pty apyupior, k H640 Th mevruy dH KH. rd N 
rab, 0 Tp%; Eraivoy 29 r G11X0v, Vewv %) T iy 
rp role mEQUKOT WV Ge cr. Money indeed Can be poſe 
fefſed by any ſort of man whatever ; but the HONOUR» 
ABLE, and that which leads to praiſe and glory, is pe- 
culiarly the property of the gods, and of men who come 
neareſt to them. POLY BIUS. 

Pueri longis rationibus aſſem 
Diſcunt in partes centum deducere — 
At hæc animos æRUGO, &c. HoRAr. 

Our youth, proficients in a nobler art, 

Divide a farthing to the hundredth part. 
Well done, my boy, the Joyful father cries, 
Addition and ſubtraction make us wiſe. 

But when the ruſt of wealth pollutes the ſoul, 
And monied cares the genius thus contraul, 


How ſhall wwe dare to hope, Oe. F LANCE. 
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A Great wit of antiquity, no leſs re- 

markable for the liberality of his 
mind, and his knowledge of the world, than 
for his excellence in poetry, has cenſured the 
education which is confined to arithmetic, 
He has ſuggeſted, that the mind, from a 
conſtant attention to pecuniary and mer- 
cantile computations in early youth, con- 
3 4 1 tracts 
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tracts a degree of ruſt totally deſtructive of 
genius. There is certainly ſome truth in 
his obſervation ; but it muſt be conſidered, 
that our country differs from his in many 
eſſential particulars, Arms and arts were 
the chief objects in Rome; but Britain, 
from her ſituation and connections, is na- 
turally commercial. Commerce in Britain 
has acquired a dignity unknown in antient 
times, and in other countries of Europe. 
Thoſe who have been engaged in it have 
added a grace to it by the liberality of their 
education. This has introduced them to 
the company of thoſe to whom their for- 
tunes made them equal ; and they have ap- 
peared in the ſenate, and in ſociety, with 
peculiar grace and importance. 
I mean then, in this ſection, to adviſe, 
that thoſe who are deſtined to a commercial 
life, may not devote their time and atten- 
tion, excluſively, to penmanſhip and to 
arithmetic. In whatever degree theſe ex- 
cellences may be poſſeſſed, they will never 
exalt or refine the ſentiments. They will 
never form the gentleman. They are the 
qualifications of a hireling ſcrivener, and are 
at this time in poſſeſſion of ſome of the 
loweſt and meaneſt perſons of the com- 
mynity. 


But 
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But I would not be miſapprehended. I 
know the value of a legible and expeditious 
hand, and the beauty of arithmetic as a 
ſcience, as well as its uſe as a practical qua- 
lification . They are abſolutely neceſſary 
to the merchant ; they are highly uſeful to 
all. My meaning 1s, that they ſhould not 
form the whole of education, nor even the 
chief part of it, even when the ſtudent is 
deſigned for mercantile life. For what is 
the propoſed end of a mercantile life ? The 
accumulation of money. And what is the 
uſe of money? To contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of life f. But is life to be enjoyed 
with a narrow and unenlightened mind ? If 


it is, what muſt be the enjoyment ? It muſt 
be low, and diſgraceful. A rich man, 


* Numerorum notitia cuicunque primis ſaltem li- 
teris erudito neceſſaria eſt. The knowledge of numbers 
is neceſſary for every one who is acquainted with the firſt 
elements of learning. QUINTILIAN. 

Arithmetic, indeed, when ſtudied as a ſcience for 
its own ſake, amb new grace, and furniſhes a fine 


exerciſe for the mind in its favourite employment, the 
purſuit of truth. 


＋ In order to which it is neceliary to have acquired 
a ſort of knowledge, 6 THY reg! Tov ZHN, @MAz Txy Too; 
To EY ZHN, Nor that which regards mere animal life, 
were eating, drinking, c. but that which contributes 
70 WELL LIVING— the pleaſures of a reaſonable nature. 

Qui at? ſcit ei bona. Riches are goods to him alone 
auh knows Hoa to uſe them. TERENCE. 


without 
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without liberal ideas, and without ſome 
ſhare of learning Þ, is an unfit compa- 
nion for thoſe in the rank to which he is 
advanced; a melancholy conſideration, 
that after all the toils and cares of buſi- 
neſs, when a man has acquired a princely 
fortune, he muſt be excluded from the ſo- 
ciety of men of equal condition, but ſupe- 
rior education, or be ridiculous in it; that 
he muſt be unfit for parliamentary or civil 
employments, though his influence may 
gain admiſſion to them! | 

I really do not diſcourage an attention 
to writing and arithmetic. If I did, my 
judgment would condemn me, and I ſhould 
raiſe a very numerous party, who would 
not fail to be clamorous againſt my doc- 
trine. My advice, which I offer with un- 
affected deference, is, that thoſe who are 
intended for a genteel line of commercial 
life, ſhould beſtow at leaſt as much atten- 
tion on the cultivation of their minds as on 
mechanical attainments, or on a mere pre- 
paration for the ſuperintendence of an ac- 
compting-houſe. 


petite hanc juveneſque ſeneſque . 

—iſeris viatica canis. _ Hom, 
Seek this, both young and old — 

This PAI a ſupply * the evil days of old age. 


There 
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There is time enough for the accompliſh- 
ment of both purpoſes, in the courſe of an 
education properly conducted, and long 
enough continued. At our beſt and moſt 
reſpectable grammar ſchools *, opportuni- 
ties are uſually afforded for improvement in 
writing and in arithmetic. Many inſtances 
might be produced to ſnew, that the claſ- 
ſical and the mercantile diſcipline have pro- 
ceeded with equal ſucceſs. It is indeed 
true, that the writing of thoſe exerciſes 


* Theſe are ſometimes avoided, from an idea that 
they are expenſive. I believe they are ſeldom more 
fo than other reputable ſchools. Aſcham, ſpeaking of 
the folly of parents in ſparing expence in the education 
of their ſons, though not in other trifling or vicious 


matters, ſays, It is pitie more care is had to find 


out rather a cunnynge man for their horſe than a 
cunnynge man for their children. They ſay nay in 
worde; but they do ſo in deede. For to the one they 
will gladlie give a ſtipend of 200 crownes by the 
yeare, and loth to offer to the other 200 ſhillings. 
God, that ſitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice to 
ſkorne, and rewardeth their liberalitie as it ſhould ; 


for he ſuffereth them to have tame and well ordered 


horſe, but wilde and unfortunate children ; and there- 


fore in the ende, they find more pleaſure in their horſe 


than comforte in their children.” ROGER Ascuan. 


Tide polio pra; fin, lr pox why 
K, TEAGTH yrs, TupufSouw KATVY 
Tlogrn TOAQITO" 's QiNoooÞu Tei Conv. 
CRATES, as quoted by Upton on 4 
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which are indiſpenſably required in a cla. 
fical courſe, retards the acquiſition of a fine 
hand, becauſe it is uſually done in a care- 
leſs and haſty manner. But it might be 
done otherwiſe. Granting that it cannot, 
yet ſurely one would abate ſomething from 
the excellence of a flouriſh, for the ſake of 
acquiring ideas, and elevating the mind 
with noble ſentiments. Is it worth while to 
forego the improvement of taſte and literary 
genius, for the ſake of forming a ſtroke in 
a letter with greater elegance, though not 
in the leaſt more legibly ; for the ſake of 
acquiring a mechanical habit in very ex- 
traordinary perfection, in which, after all, 
the ſcholar will often be ſurpaſſed by the 
| loweſt apprentice, or the meaneſt clerk of 
a petty office ? 
I know it will be ſaid, that boys who are 
deſtined to reputable merchandize, are uſu- 
ally taught Latin. How are they often 
taught it? They are often placed at a 
ſchool where the maſter teaches it not f. 
He 


+ Cheapneſs i is the firſt object wich many in ſelect- 
ing a ſchool. 


| - Quintiliano 
Ut multum ? duo ſufficient. Res nulla minoris 
Conſtabit patri quam filius? Juv. 
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He profeſſes to teach only writing, arith- 
metic, and mathematics; but to complete 
his plan, he hires an aſſiſtant to teach La- 
tin. The principal ſhare of time and at- 
tention is devoted to writing and arithme- 
tic. The parent deſires it, and the maſter 
naturally gives it the greateſt attention. 
Seldom any thing more than the firſt ele- 
ments of Latin are taught, and theſe, it 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, in a very ſu- 


O Kparng ix 6 BET Yi, 1 Heyer, dri Furep & g Fares 
ny avaCcaru tn To laereufbrarer nc dens ca Hifos. 
N foros, T3 Hit de, Grrwrs Nr h Xr Tf6 
rd πνναj,/ e GTO), T 08 vis olg TRUTH XaTHMtts, 
CK gor riger 3 e , eig Tccobre Ta 

/ / ( * * ' (7 > 
TaTipuy Tpoaiveos Ozryvpias Hh. x pucoTeaviacy way y 


b 4⁰ h tui Nd TEMEDELGY, & Ipwrovs Tous underòg Ti4IOUG 


PT. dig Tv, TaduTH. Crates, the old philoſopher, 


often uſed to ſay, that if it were poſſible to make them 


hear, he would get up to the top of the higheſt pinnacle, 
and cry out with a loud voice, Good people, whither are 
you going in ſuch haſte, ye who apply yourſelves ſo ear- 
neſtly to get money, but who take but little thaught for 
your children, to whom you muſt leave it all? Many 
fathers, continues Plutarch, have arrived at ſuch a 
love for money, and ſuch an indifference for their 
children, as, for the ſake of cheapneſs, to chuſe ſuch 
inſtructors for their ſons as are good for nothing. 
"EYQNON H Nic N WXOVTE Looking out for one of whom 
ignorance may be had a pennyxworth. PLUTARCH. 
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perficial manner. The boy leaves his ſchool 
at the age of fourteen. He writes a fine 
hand, and caſts accounts to admiration. His 
Latin he ſoon forgets; for he was never 
taught to dwell upon it as of great import- 
ance ; and in general what he knows of it 
is ſo little, that it is ſcarcely worth remem- 
—_ | 
When he has acquired his fortune, which 
he may very well-do, with little other 
knowledge but that of addition and multi- 
plication; though he prides himſelf on 
having had a liberal education ; yet he ac- 
knowledges, that he has found little ad- 
vantage from the claſſics, and holds them 
in low eſtimation F. He declares, that a 
ſon of his ſhall adhere to the four firſt rules. 
He ſeldom looks beyond the circumſcribed 
horizon of the accompting-houſe, even 
when admitted into the council- chamber; 
and he contributes, both by his diſcourſe 
and example, to bring the claſſical mode 
of education into diſrepute. He pretends 
to have been trained according to its rules, 


* This diſeſteem may be accounted for by the old 
obſervation, Ignoti nulla cupido eſt, Ve have uo de- 


fire for that which aue know nothing about, wy 
an 
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and grounds his pretenſions on the very 
little of Latin grammar which he very im- in 
perfectly learned, in a very ſhort time, 
when his attention was almoſt confined, 
both by parental and preceptorial authority, 
to a mechanical attainment, and to a ſingle 
ſcience. I need not uſe argument in re- 
commending the ſtudy of French and Geo- 
graphy to the intended merchant. Their 
obvious utility 1s univerſally underſtood. 
It is well known, and much to be la- 
mented, that the ſhafts of wit and ridicule 
have often been ſucceſsfully thrown at city 
magiſtrates, and other public characters, 
whoſe offices“ ought to ſecure reſpect, 
This unfortunate circumſtance has been en- 
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® Pericles ſupported a public character in a free 
city with great dignity. 'O &8 heir LlzpixAs; ovyleepurvocs 
ac pa MoaTH Tp49:is "OTKON auty Y Opornue Inuaywyins 
twCopbioTegery oAwg Te fprTewpioay S⁰,νjrfcg T0 e. v 
nbovs, AraZayogas nv 6 KneCopmiviocy Oy 6s Tor cp NOYN 
mpoonyogevor. But he, who was moſt converſant with 
Pericles, and moſt contributed to give him a GRANDEUR 
OF MIND, and to make his high ſpirit for governing the 
popular afſemblies more weighty and authoritative ; in a 
Word, WHO EXALTED HIS IDEAS, and raiſed, at the 
Jame time, the dignity of his behaviour ; the perſon who 
did this was Anaxagoras the Clazomenian, whom the 
People of that age uſed to call NOYE, or Mind. 
5 | PLUTARCEH, quoted by Harris. 
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tirely owing to that defect in their educa- 
tion, for which their wealth could never 
compenſate. Though they ought to qua- 
lify themſelves for the deſk; yet they ſhould 
recollect, that they are not to remain there 
always; but ſhould let their minds-be early 
imbued with that elegance, which will re- 
main with them, and conſtitute them gen- 
tlemen, whatever may be their employ- 
ment f. 


Great ſtateſmen, and men who have tranſacted 
ei vil buſineſs with honour and authority, have uſually 
been polite ſcholars and philoſophers; witneſs Scipio, 
Cicero, Cato, Brutus, Marcus Antoninus, Sir 'Tho- 
mas More, Sidney, Raleigh, Temple, Grouns, De 
Witt, and many others, 

Vide Philoſoph. Arrangements. 

Homines rerum gerendarum gnari, ad negotia exe- 
quenda idonei fortaſſe ſunt, et in ſpecialibus judicio 
non malo utuntur. Verum conſilia de ſummis rerum, 
eorumque inventio et adminiſtratio recta felicius a li- 
teratis promanat. Mere men of buſine/s are perhaps 
ell enough qualified to manage common affairs, and in 
a few particulars have a pretty good judgment. But 
counſels of high moment, and the proper invention and 
execution of them, ſucceed beſt in the hands of men of 
letters. Lord Bacon. 
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S. EK C LION XVI. 
ON LEARNING FRENCH AT SCHOOL. 


Fas eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 
E'en from a foe inſtruction may be ſought, Ovid. 


HE French language abounds with 

authors elegant, lively, learned, and 
claſſical, I do not ſee how a ſcholar can 
diſpenſe with it. To be ignorant of it, is 
to cut off a copious ſource of amuſement 
and information. I need not expatiate on 
its utility to the man of buſineſs, and the 
ornament it adds to the accompliſhed gen- 
tleman, Its uſe and its grace are ſufficiently 
underſtood, 

But whether boys ſhould begin to learn 
it ſo early as they ſometimes do, admits of 
doubt. I need not obſerve, that the lapſe 
of time 1s neceſſary to mature the mind as 
well as the body. Like the body, it may, 
at a very early age, be overladen and con- 
tracted in its growth. I would therefore 
begin with the moſt important object, and 
lay a good foundatiqn. The Latin gram- 


mar I conſider as the moſt important object 
L t 
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at that age; and as the avenue to future 
improvements. Let not the ſcholar then 
be introduced to French till he has made a 
conſiderable progreſs in the knowledge of 
the Latin grammar *. 

At the age of ten or twelve, and before 
if the boy has abilities, this preparation may 
be in a great meaſure completed. The 
knowledge of a few Latin words, as well 
as of the grammar, will contribute greatly 
to facilitate the acquiſition of French. 

French ſhould by all means be taught 
grammatically, And when the pupil has 
not learned the Latin grammar, he muſt 
begin with the firſt elements of the French, 
and go through them accurately; for ſome 
grammar mult be learned with accuracy. 
But when he is acquainted with the parts of 
fpeech, and the general principles of gram- 


* He who has learned the Latin grammar perfectly, 
will find French incredibly facilitated. Mr. Richard 
Carew, who wrote a paper on purpoſe to diſcounte- 
nance the uſual methods of learning Latin, by the 
grammar, &c. informs us, that ** he learned more 
French among the natives in three quarters of a year, 
than he had done Latin in thirteen” . . . But he is 
obliged to confeſs, though very unwillingly, that 
« the uſe of his Latin grammar did ſomething help him.” 

RICHARD CAREw's true and ready Way. 
3 | mar 


Ga, 
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mar in all languages, which he will be 
by learning the Latin grammar, I cannot 
ſee any neceſſity for going over the ſame 
ground in a French grammar; which, how- 
ever, is not uncommonly required, to the 
great impediment and confuſion of the ſtu- 
dent. 

It will therefore require judgment in the 
French maſter, to ſelect ſuch parts only of 
the grammar as are abſolutely neceſſary. 
Theſe are of themſelves ſufficiently nu- 
merous. 

I will likewiſe recommend it to him to 
introduce the ſtudent to reading an eaſy 
author, as ſoon as the nouns, pronouns, 
and regular verbs are learned. This early 
entrance on reading authors greatly acce- 
lerates the progreſs in the French language, 
and, indeed, in all languages. The ſub⸗ 
ject matter of a book, eſpecially if it be 
narrative and entertaining, alleviates the 
labour of acquiring the knowledge of a 
new language. But when the boy is con- 
fined during ſix or twelve months to the dry 
rules of a grammar, he is naturally induced 
to hate the ſtudy of a language, which 
preſents to him nothing but irkſome toil. 


The peruſal of an author not only makes 
1. 2 the 
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the ſtudy pleaſant, but alſo illuſtrates and 
fixes in the mind the rules of grammar, 

I believe the greater number of parents 
wiſh their ſons to learn French, chiefly that 
they may be enabled to ſpeak the language, 
This is certainly a valuable attainment * ; 
but I think an ability to read and to tafte 
the beauties of the celebrated Frenchwriters, 
is alſo valuable. If he can learn to do both 
in perfection, it is doubtleſs molt deſirable. 

But I have obſerved, that the French con- 

verſation of many boys, diſmiſſed as com- 
pleted from celebrated French ſchools, has 
been but a barbarous jargon. To learn to 
ſpeak French with real elegance, and with 
fluency, it will be neceſſary to give it the 
greateſt portion of time and attention, or 
to reſide ſome time among the natives. To 
read it with eaſe and critical accuracy, may 
be ſoon acquired with moderate applica- 
tion; and it is, in every reſpect, a very eli- 
gible acquiſition. 


It enables the boy to tranſa& mercantile buſineſs, 
and facilitates the acquiſition of money ; and is, for 
that reaſon alone, valued by many parents, who are 
not aware that ui xD Ac40v TwV XTNULT Wis Children 
are the chief of our poſſeſſions. = CRHRTSOSTOM. 


There 


There is no neceſſity to point out the 
proper books to be read in the ſtudy of the 
French language. Thoſe which are com- 
monly uſed in places of education, are for 
the moſt part proper. They are Gil Blas, 
Telemachus, and a few others, both enter- 
taining and well written. I will only give 
one caution; and it is, that none of Vol- 
taire's books be admitted too early. Let 
the ſtudent, when his judgment 1s mature, 
ſelect thoſe books which he moſt approves, 
whatever they may be; but let not the 
young mind be poiſoned, on firſt entrance 
into life, by the obtruſion of ſceptical writ- 
ings upon its attention, OY? 

There was a time when even profound 
{cholars, and celebrated writers, were un- 
acquainted with French ; but it is fo gene- 
rally ſtudied and underſtood in the preſent 

age, that to be ignorant of it is both a diſ- 
grace and a diſadvantage. It ought ſeldom 
to be omitted in education; for to the man 


of buſineſs it is always uſeful “, and often 
neceſſary, 


*The obvious utility of French in the tranſaQtions 
of the world, induces all parents to wiſh their ſons to 
acquire it, Many of them are not ſo anxious con- 

cerning Latin and Greek, and other elegant purſuits. 
They aſk, where lies the profit and the gain of theſe ? 

„„ in 
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* neceſſary, To the ſcholar it is the ſource 
of pleaſure and improvement. But yet it 
will not ſupply the place of claſſical learn- 
ing; and it is a happy circumſtance, that 
in moſt of the ſeminaries originally conſe- 
crated to the ſtudy of the antient authors 
only, opportunities are now afforded for the 
_ acquiſition of an elegant and uſeful modern 
language “. 


In anſwer to them, I will again cite the words of the 
excellent author of Hermes, ſpeaking of ſome ſciences, 
Every ſcience whatever,” ſays he, has its 2. 
Arithmetic is excellent for the gauging of liquors; 
geometry, for the meaſuring of eſtates ; aſtronomy, 
for the making of almanacks ; and grammar, perhaps, 
for the drawing of bonds and conveyances. 

*© Thus much to the /ordid, If the liberal aſk for 
ſomething better than this, we may anſwer, and aſſure 
them from the beſt authorities, that every exerciſe of 
mind upon theorems of ſcience, like generous and 
manly exerciſe of the body, tends to call forth and 
ſtrengthen nature's original vigour. Be the ſubject it- 
ſelf immediately lucrative or not, the zerwes of rea/on 
are braced by the mere employ, and we become abler 
actors in the drama of life, whether our part be of the 
buſier, or of the ſedater kind.“ HaRR1s, 

* Italian is very deſirable to a ſcholar ; but it is not 
* uſually taught in ſchools, He that underſtands French 
and Latin will be able to teach it himſelf, for it is very 
eaſy to read and underſtand it, if not to ſpeak it. 


„ 


SECTION XVI. 


ON THE ORNAMENTAL ACCOMPLISH= 
MENTS. 


Quibus in rebus duo maxime fugienda ſunt, ne 
quid effeminatum aut molle, et ne quid durum aut 
ruſticum fit. In which, two things are principally to 


be avoided ; the effeminate or the ſoft; the rough or the 
ruſtic manner. Cic, 


1* is not neceſſary to admoniſh the world 
of the value of accompliſhments which 
contribute to exterior grace. They are in 
their nature, ſuch as ſtrike the eye of the 
beholder upon intuition, They render the 
impreſſion received on the firſt ſight of a 
perſon, favourable to his general character, 
and they are therefore univerſally purſued. 


They ought to be purſued, but not without 
reſtriction. 


They are often conſidered, even by the 


parent as well as by the child, as of the 
firſt importance; as more likely to contri- 
bute to good ſucceſs in the world, than 


ſolid merit. If this is really the caſe ſome- 


times, and J am ſure it is not always; yet 
it ſurely ought not to be ſo, and the reform- 
ation ſhould begin in the riſing generation. 


L 4 Boys 
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Boys therefore ſhould be taught to value 
external graces only in a ſubordinate de- 
gree. Great care muſt be taken, that they 
may not be viewed in ſo favourable a light 
as to appear capable of becoming the ſub- 
ſtitutes of moral and intellectual excellence. 
The too high eſtimation of the ornamen- 
tal qualifications is injurious to the indi- 
vidual, and to the community, It cauſes a 
neglect of ſerious and uſeful purſuits, ſuch 
as are neceſſary to the welfare of both theſe ; 
and it introduces general ignorance, want 
of principle, levity of mind and behaviour, 
irreligion, and immorality. 

When the boy is once taught to eſteem 
religion, learning, truth, benevolence and 
a power of becoming uſeful to himſelf and 
others, as they ought to be eſteemed, as 
qualities which do honour to human nature, 
and exceed all the little arts of pleaſing by 
external deportment, as much as a reaſon- 
able nature exceeds the beſtial; then let 
him be introduced to the ſtudy of thoſe arts, 
whoſe true uſe and end are to cauſe virtue, 
which 1s lovely in itſelf, to appear more 
amiable *, 


| : | js 
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With theſe ideas in his mind, let the boy 
Jearn to dance * It will contribute to his 
health, and to his growth, It will give 
the human form, in the embelliſhment of 
which, nature has beſtowed peculiar care, 
the power of diſplaying its natural beauty and 
ſymmetry T. It will ſtrengthen the limbs, 
and render them fit for their proper exer- 


When the fair form, which nature gave, is graced 
With wirtuous manners, then wwhoe*'er draws near 
Is doubly captivated. MzENnANDER. 


* Neque enim geſtum componi ad ſimilitudinem 
ſaltationis volo, ſed ſubeſſe aliquid, in hac exercita- 
tione puerili, unde nos, non id agentes, furtim decor 
ille diſcentibus traditus proſequatur. I would not 
have him get a habit of walking as if he were dancing; 
but yet I would hade ſomething remain with him from 
having learnt to dance, which, without his thinking of 
it, may ſteal upon him and give him an caſy gracefulneſs. 
| SS QUINTILIAN. 

Ut recta fint brachia, ne indoctæ ruſticæque manus, 


ne ſtatus indecorus, ne qua in proferendis pedibus in- 


ſcitia, ne caput oculique ab alia corporis inclinatione 
diſüdeant. Ip EX. 


+*Orv EHEhErnrn do re Th Vox) #akd 191 wore, xy &y TW 
de HONGYOU ITE EXEIVOIcS vapour, Toy dT pMETEN0:= 
T% ren, Tr Gv Fun xd Deo, TW Ora perm de. 
F there ſhould be a coincidence of beauteous morals in 
the mind of any one, and of appearances in his form corre- 
Jponding to them, in harmony with them, and participa- 
ting of the ſame original lamp, —this would be a moſt 
Beaute /1ght to him who is able to ſce it. PLATO. 
3 tion. 
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tion. A ſkill in the art, independent of 
other advantages, is deſirable, as it enables 
young people to join in a diverſion, which, 
in decent company, is as innocent as it is 
pleaſing. When therefore the parent ap- 
proves it, there can be no reaſonable ob- 
jection to placing the ſcholar under the 
dancing- maſter. The methods commonly 
adopted are ſuch as, I am ſure, I will not 
pretend to improve. 
Fencing, as a gymnaſtic art, is highly 
uſeful, in ſtrengthening the body. In ſe- 
veral walks of life, cuſtom hath rendered 
it eſſentially requiſite. But I ſhall not 
dwell upon it, fince it is by no means ne- 
ceſſary in general. If the ſcholar chuſes 
to purſue it, and has a convenient oppor- 
tunity, he ſhould not neglect it; ſince it 
furniſhes an excellent mode of bodily exer- 
ciſe, after the labour of the mind in a ſeden- 
tary employment. 999 
The learning of the military exerciſe, 
Which is now very common, is, in ſeveral 
points of view, beneficial. It gives a man- 
lineſs of mien, it renders the body erect, 
and the limbs robuſt ; and it qualifies youth _ 
to defend their country in an effectual man- 
ner, when called out by an emergenc*. It 
| may 
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may likewiſe have an indirect influence in 
inſpiring manly ſentiments, and inſinuating 
a love of order *. 

Muſic furniſhes a ſweet amuſement to the 
man of letters T. Boys are not often initiated 
in it at ſchools. With great propriety, they 
are uſually left to follow, in this particular, 
the impulſe of their genius or their inclina- 
tion. Without both theſe, no valuable 
proficiency is ever made in performing on a 
muſical inſtrument. Scarcely any art is 
purſued, invitd Minervd, or without a na- 
tural turn for it, ſo unſucceſsfully as muſic. 
And indeed to arrive at any great excel- 
lence in it, requires more time and atten- 
tion than can well be beſtowed by him who 
follows any other purſuit with ardour. The 
lover of muſic, who has full employment of 
another kind, and who has not any very 
remarkable degree of genius for muſic, 


For it is the ſcience of Tactics. 

+ I hope it is not true, which has been ſaid, „In 
comes muſic at one ear; out goes wit at another.“ 
Eraſmus ſays, Tibicines mente capti. I ſuppoſe the 
idea aroſe from obſerving that thoſe who ſtudied muſic 
effectually had little time for improvement of the 
mind.“ Theſe inſtruments, ſays Aſcham, make a 
man's wit ſo ſoft and ſmooth, ſo tender and quaily, chat 
they be leſs able to brook ſtrong and tough ſtudies.” 


ſhould 
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ſhould content himſelf with hearing ſkilful 
performers ; opportunities for which abound 
in this age and nation. 

Deaving is frequently taught at ſchools; 
not often with any ſingular ſucceſs, It is, 
however, a very convenient as well as agree- 
able accompliſhment ; and, where a genius 
for it evidently appears, no care ſhould be 
{pared in its cultivation. But as drawing 
is a ſedentary amuſement, I do not recom- 
mend it to the literary ſtudent. His lei- 
ſure hours ſhould be ſpent in active di- 
verſion. 

IT will in general adviſe, that, whatever 
ornamental accompliſhments the - ſtudent 
may wiſh to purſue, he may call to mind 

what has often been repeated with a ſigh, 
that life is ſhort, and art is long. Much 
time and much attention muſt not, in the 
contracted ſpace of human life, be beſtowed 
on objects which afford no rational pleaſure, 
and no real advantage of any kind to the 
individual, or to ſociety. It is indeed far 
better to conſume time in employments 
merely innocent, than in vice or in malig- 
nant actions; but true, permanent, and 
heart- felt happineſs is to be derived from a 
benevolent conduct, and from uſeful exer- 

tions. 
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tions. Ornamental qualifications, and amu- 
ſing attainments, may pleaſe, indeed, dur- 
ing the ſhort period of youth ; but, alas! 
the old age which has no more than theſe 
to ſupport * and recommend it, would be 
ridiculouſly contemptible, if it were not 
truly pitiable. Men are too little inclined 
to look ſo. far before them, and to provide 
for that period, which, if it is deſtitute of 
rational amuſements, and of ſolid improve- 
ments, muſt be ſpent either in a ſtate of 
ſtupid inſenſibility, or in wretchedneſs. 

If the antediluvian duration of life ſtill 
continued, what accompliſhment is there 
at which an ingenuous mind would not 
aſpire ? But to ſpend the greateſt portion of 
threeſcore years and ten, in trifling or uneſ- 
ſential purſuits, is pitiable folly f- 


* Obſerve what ſupports the great Cicero pro- 
vided for his old age: In his letters to Atticus he 
ſays; Bibliothecam tuam cave cuiquam deſpondeas, 
quamvis acrem amatorem inveneris ; nam ego omnes 
meas vindemiolas ed reſervo, ut illud sUBs1iDiuUM 
SENECTUTI PAREM. . . . . Noli deſperare ut libros 


tuos facere poſſim meos. Quod ſi aſſequor, ſupero Craſ- 


ſum divitiis; atque omnium agros, lucos, prata con- 


temno. | | Cic. 
+ Quid BREVI For TEsS jaculamur zvo 


Quid 
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Quid quod æſtimatione nocturnæ quietis dimidig 
quiſque ſpatio vitz ſuæ vivit. Pars zqua morti ſimi- 
lis exigitur—nec reputantur infantiz anni, qui ſenſu 
carent, nec ſenectæ, in pœnam vivacis, tot morhi, 
tot curæ — hebeſcunt ſenſus, membra torquentur, 
præmoritur viſus, auditus, inceſſus, dentes etiam—et 
tamen vitæ hoc tempus annumeratur. V you compute 
the time ſpent in ſleep, you will find, that a man actually 
tives only half his ſpace. The other half paſſes in a 
ſtate reſembling death. You do not take into the account 
the years of infancy which are deſtitute of reaſon, nor the 
many diſeaſes and the many cares of old age, thoſe penal- 
ties of longevity. The ſenſes grow dull, the limbs are 
racked, the fight, the hearing, the power of walking, 
the teeth alſo - die before us,—and yet all this time is 
reckoned in the period of a life. PLix1vs. 


Thus it appears, that deduQting the time of child- 
hood, of ſleep, of pain, of diſeaſe, of ſuperannuation, 
there remain, even in a long life, ſcarcely more than 
fifteen or twenty years of REAL ACTIVITY ; that is, 
Of REAL LIFE, for the reſt is vEGETATION. When 
we conſider this, we cannot help being ſhocked at the 
inconſiderateneſs of thoſe many ghoſt-like forms, 
which hover about the public places of pleafure, and 
bow the hoary head to the only object of their worſhip, 
ALMIGHTY FASHION, Their error ariſes from THE 
DEFECTS OF THEIR EDUCATION. They acquired in 
youth nothing but THE ORNAMENTAL ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS, and they find in age none of the 50L1D com- 


forts which books, philoſophy, and religion always 
afford in abundance. | | 


Lips 1s NOT A jesT; and it was a fool, who faid 
in his heart, | 


Harræ TEANE, g ware lng, dir T0 4nd. 
J INC ERTB. 
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SECTION XVIII. 


ON THE NECESSITY AND METHOD OF 
LEARNING GEOGRAPHY, &c. 


Totam licet animis, tamquam oculis, luſtrare terram 
mariaque omnia. One may furvey the whole earth, 
and all the ſeas which ſurround it, in the mind, juſt as 
if they were preſented to the eyes. Cic. 


HERE is nothing which contributes 
more to accelerate the improve- 
ment of the ſcholar, and to render his 
progreſs agreeable, than a proper care to 
preſent all the ideas, with which he is fur- 
niſhed, clearly to his apprehenſion F. This 
is not often ſufficiently regarded. Boys 


The firſt ſtrokes which form the ſketch of a 
picture cannot be pencilled with too much truth. If 
you fail in theſe firſt lineaments, let the colouring be 
ever ſo brilliant and rich, far from concealing this 
want of proportion, it will only make the deformity 
more apparent. Indeterminate ideas ſerve only to 
confuſe the minds of children; they afford no inſtruc- 
tion to them, and prevent their future improvement; 
becauſe the falſe ideas they receive, will always con- 
tradict the true ones which we endeavour to give them. 
The firſt impreſſions will be in oppoſition to the ſecond, 
and the conſequence, confuſion. Father GERDIL. 


learn 
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learn much of what they are taught, by rote, 
often without any ideas at all, and almoſt 
always with confuſed and imperfect ideas. 
They are apt to conſider their buſineſs mere. 
ly as a taſk, without any view to valuable 
improvement ; and if they can go through 
it with impunity, they are little folicit- 
ous concerning the advantage to be derived 
from it. 

Among other proofs of the imperfeQion 
and the confuſion of boys ideas, may be 
numbered their frequent ignorance of geo- 
graphy, at the time they are reading hiſ- 
tory. At many capital ſchools, ſcarcely 
any attention is paid to geography, eſpe- 
cially among the younger boys; who are, 
however, often engaged in reading Futro- 
Pius, Juſtin, Cæſar, and many other hiſ- 
torians antient and modern, Latin and 
Engliſh. 

Obſcurity and confuſion are at all times 
painful. It is no wonder that boys, while 
they are unacquainted with geography» 
appear to receive little entertainment from 
hiſtories which abound with amuſing 
events. They are travelling in the dark- 
They ſee nothing around them diſtinctiy; 
and, at the end of their journey, they find 


the conſequence little more than * ä 
t 
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At a very early age, then, 1 would in- 
troduce the pupil to a knowledge of geo- 
graphy*. But I would not place a geogra- 
phical t- eatiſe i in his hands. I would not 
burden his memory, or diſtract his atten- 
tion, with too many or too minute particu- 
lars. I would, at firſt, only give him a 
map of Europe, à map of Italy, and a 
map of Greece, They ſhould be ſuch as 
are printed diſtinctly, and not too fully 
crowded. The uſe of maps ſhould be fa- 
miliarly explained ; and then the pupil will 
be well able to inform himſelf of the ſitua- 
tion of principal places, and of ſuch as occur 
moſt frequently in reading the claſſics and 
the Roman hiſtorians. Antient geography 
ſhould at firſt engroſs his attention. The 
ſame method ſhould ſoon after be uſed, to in- 
troduce him to a general idea of the modern, 

* Sexennt vel ſeptenni utiliter cenſeo datum iri 
chartas tres quatuor geographicas, ut inde diſtinguere 
diſcat tres continentes, et in prima Aſiam, Africam et 
Europam. In ſingulis harum nobiliores fegiones et 
terminos pirmariaſque urbes, velut, Romam, Cartha- 
ginem, Athenas, Spartam, Conftantinopolim, Hieroſo- 
jyma. Oſtendatur ubi Chriſtus natus; ubi imperator 
Germanicus dominetur, ubi Turcicus; ubi Caſtiliz 
rex, ubi Luſitaniæ; ubi rex Gallus, Britannus, Danus, 
Polonus, Suecus ; ubi n Romanus, ubi ſita 


tellus atque urbs quam pg incolimus; et fic in 
Gzteris, Voss1vs. 


N But 
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But as the pupil advances in age, he muſt 
be led to higher improvements. Still ! 
think the beſt and the gaſieſt method is, to 
point out the places in maps, and not yet 
to perplex him with an unentertaining geo- 
oraphical treatiſe. 

When he has made conſiderable improve- 
ments in grammar and claſſical learning, 
he may enter on Cellarius. Not that 7 
would recommend an attention to every 
part of this book, at ſchool. It will, I 
think, be fully ſufficient -to dwell with at- 
tention on Greece and Italy. A knowledge 
of other countries, fufficient for this period 
of life, may be gained by a careful and 
repeated inſpection of maps, without read- 
ing long and unentertaining catalogues of 
proper names; a method which tends to 
render difficult and diſguſting, a ſtudy 
in itſelf naturally pleaſant and remarkably 


eaſy *. 


The facility ad the uſe of this ſcience, 
will induce the judicious ſtudent to make 4 


Geography was but a ſport, and like a pleaſant 
voyage to us; we fell down rivers in their gentle 
current, then put out to ſea, viewed the coaſts, en- 
tered the ports and cities, then went up the country, 
&c, BossvET's Account of the Educ. of the.Dauphine. 
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great progreſs in it. He will therefore 
ſtudy modern geography, even with more 
accuracy than the antient. Frequent and 
attentive inſpection of maps, will avail him 
moſt in this purſuit, throughout all its 
parts, Whenever a name of an unknown 
place occurs in reading, let the ſtudent 
mark it in his pocket-book, to be ſearched 
for in the map at a convenient opportunity. 
do not think it right to turn immediately 
from the book to the map, on every ſuch 
occaſion ; becauſe it will interrupt the 
courſe of reading, divert the attention from 
the main object, and be the cauſe of loſing 
| ſome idea or ſome improvement of greater 
value than the knowledge of a local 
ſituation, | | | 
There is a great abundance of treatiſes on 
this eaſy ſcience. The vanity of ſome, and 
the hope of gain in others, have urged 
many to publiſh what they could compile 
without difficulty. Cellarius I have recom- 
mended to the ſchool-boy, as a guide to 
antient geography; Guthrie I will recom- 
mend as a guide to modern, In that uſe- 
ful compilation he will find a great num 
ber of particulars, not merely geographical, 
nich ought to be known to every indi- 
M 2 vidual. 
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vidual, Though D'Anville's geography is 
ſeldom uſed in ſchools, yet the ſcholar 
ought to be informed, that his maps are 
held in the higheſt eſteem. Their price 
prevents them from being univerſally re- 
ceived. 5 

Mathematical geography, or that part 
of it which is connected with aſtronomy, 
may be deferred till the pupil arrives at 
a mature age, unleſs he diſplays a very early 
genius and inclination for mathematics. 
The drawing of maps, and other minute 
labours in the purſuit of geography, may 
be deſirable to a perſon who is deſigned 

for ſome employment connected with ſur- 
veying or navigation, but are an unneceſ- 
ſary toil to the liberal ſcholar. For him, 
an attentive inſpection of maps already 
drawn, together with an hiſtorical account 
of places, will be fully ſufficient. 

With reſpect to mathematical ſcience *, 
and thoſe which depend upon it, I think 
they cannot often be purſued at claſſical 
ſchools conſiſtently with other ſtudies, more 


 * Iam well convinced of the beauty and excel- 
lence of the mathematics ; but I think them more the 
| buſineſs of the unjverſity than of the ſchool ; and Tam 
alſo of opinion, that a man may be very liberally edu- 
cated without much ſkill in them. 

7 imme- 
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immediately neceſſary in early youth. The 
Flements of Euclid muſt not be omitted in 
a liberal education ; but perhaps they ought 
to be attended to at the univerſity , rather 

than 


* Many projectors have perſuaded parents, that, in 
order to teach boys THINGs, and not words only, it 
is neceſſary to introduce them very early to phyſics 


and mathematical ſciences. Among theſe, Milton and 


Cowley take the lead, Let ys hear Dr. Johnſon, ſpeak- 
ing of Milton when Milton kept a boarding-ſchool. 

„The purpoſe of Milton, as it ſeems, was to teach 
ſomething more ſolid than the common literature of 
ſchools, by reading thoſe authors that treat of phyſi- 
cal ſubjects; ſuch as the georgic and aſtronomical 
treatiſes of the antients. This was a ſcheme of im- 
provement which feems to have buſied many literary 
projectors of the age. Cowley, who had more means 
than Milton of knowing what was wanting to the 
embelliſhment of life, formed the ſame plan of edu- 
cation in his imaginary college. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of EXTERNAL 
nature, and of THE SCIENCES WHICH THAT KNOW- 
LEDGE REQUIRES OR INCLUDES, IS NOT THE 
GREAT OR THE FREQUENT BUSINESS OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. Whether we provide for action or 
converſation, whether we with to be uſeful or plea- 
ling, the firſt requiſite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an ac- 
quaintance with the hiſtory of mankind, and with thoſe 


Examples which may be ſaid to embody truth, and 


Prove by events the reaſonableneſs of opinions. 


We are perpetually MoRALIs Ts, but we are GEOME- 
TRICIANS only by chance . . , Phyſical knowledge 
| © is 
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than at ſchool. Aſtronomy, and natural 
and experimental philoſophy in all its 
branches, will alſo be more properly com- 
prehended in the courle of academical ſtu- 
dies“. The lectures read in the univerſities 
on theſe ſubjects, are admirably well fitted 
to accompliſh the ingenious pupil in theſe 
delightful and improving ſciences. In 
thoſe places, a large and coſtly apparatus 
is always at hand, and the profeſſors who 
read lectures, are for the moſt part men 


of great and ſolid merit, with little oſten- | 
tation. 


is of ſuch rare emergence, that one man may know 
another half his life, without being able to eſtimate his 
ſkill in HY DROSTATICS or ASTRONOMY ; but his mo- 
ral and prudential character immediately appears. 

c HOSE AUTHORS, THEREFORE, ARE TO BE READ 
AT SCHOOLS, THAT SUPPLY MOST AXIOMS OF PRU- 
DENCE, MOST PRINCIPLES OF MORAL TRUTH, AND 
MOST MATERIALS FOR CONVERSATION; AND THESE 
PURPOSES ARE dd SERVED BY POETS, ORATOR5, 
AND HISTORIANS,” Dr. Joxns0N, 

* The laws of England muſt alſo be comprehended 
among the academical ſtudies. The excellent inſtitu- 
tion of the Vinerian profeflorſhip, is a noble acquili- | 
tion to the glories of Oxford. But Blackſtone's Com- 
mentaries, the firſt-fruits of that eſtabliſhment, have 
almoſt rendered ſubſequent lectures unneceſſary. Theſe 
well read will be quite ſufficient for the L1BER4\- 
ſcholar, who ſtudies not the ſubje& with a view to qua- 
lify himſelf for a practical and venal profeſſion. Ara 

N 
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And yet if a boy has a peculiar turn for 
mathematics, it ſhould be early cultivated; 
as, indeed, ſhould all very predominant 
tendencies to peculiar excellence. Inter- 
vals may be found, in a courſe of claſſical 
ſtudy, for improvement in mathematical 
knowledge; and I will recommend, as an 
excellent performance, the books written 
by Dr. Wells on theſe ſubjects, profeſſedly 
for the uſe of young gentlemen. They will 
very ſucceſsfully prepare the way for a future 
progreſs in the uniyerſity, 
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SECTION XIX. 


ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE 
COURSE OF EDUCATION. 


Pleraque differat et præſens in tempus omittat, Let 
him poſtpone many things, and omit them for the preſent, 
Ker. 


T muſt be remembered, that one of 

the moſt important views in education 
is to open the mind, and prepare it for the 
reception of the ſpecies and degree of know 
ledge required in that ſphere in which it is 
deſtined to exert its activity. It is not the 
buſineſs of the ſchool to complete, but to 
prepare“. They who pretend to teach every 
part of neceſſary knowledge, and to finiſh 
the improvements of the ſtudent, during 
the time that can be ſpent in a ſchool, are 
conſidered by the intelligent among man- 
kind, as deceivers and empirics. Thoſe 
inſtructors do their duty well, who point 


* His igitur rudimentis puer in prima imbutus 
ſchola, deinde bonis avibus ad ALTIORES DISCIPLI- 
N As conferat ſeſe, et quocunque ſe verterit, facilè de- 
clarabit, quantopere referat ab optimis auſpicatum 
fuiſle. ER aSMs. 


Out 
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out the various avenues of learning, and, 
by leading their pupils a little way into 
each, enable them to proceed alone in the 
years of maturity“. As many avenues as 
can well be comprehended, without im- 
peding the progreſs of the ſcholar, mult 
be opened for his view, and for his ad- 
miſſion F. | 
Hiſtory therefore muſt be included. But 
hiſtory is a moſt extenſive field. I would 
only introduce the boy into a part of it, left 
he ſhould be diſcouraged and confuſed by 
the immenſity of the proſpect. His atten- 
tion ſhould be confined to the more ſtriking 
parts of antient hiſtory, and to the hiſtory 
of his own country, | 
With reſpect to antient hiſtory, it is true, 
that he reads ſeveral original hiſtorians, as 
leſſons at ſchool. But though from theſe 
he may derive a knowledge of the language, 
[ have ſeldom found, that he has received 


Plato divided education into Prop DIA and Pz- 
Dia; the one preparatory, the other perfecting. At 
ſchool, we ought to pretend to no more than the Pxo- 
e D. The Phra is the buſineſs of the univerſity, 

+ The TAKING A TASTE of every ſort of know- 
ledge is neceffary to form the mind, and is the only 
way to give the underſtanding its due improvement to 
dhe full extent of its capacity. | Locke. 


any 
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any great addition to hiſtorical information. 
The reaſon of this is, that he ſeldom reads 
enough of them; that he reads detached 
paſſages; or that he reads them at ſuch in- 
tervals, as cauſe him to loſe the thread of 
the narration. His attention is paid leſs to 
the ſubject, than to the expreſſion. It can- 
not well be otherwiſe; for he reads Eutro- 
pius, Nepos, Juſtin, and Cæſar, at a time 
when his knowledge of their language is 
very imperfect, and when the principal ob- 
ject in view, is to learn the meaning of La- 
tin words, both as they ſtand ſingly, and 
as they are combined in a ſentence. The 
hiſtory 1s only the inſtrument for the accom- 
pliſhment of this purpoſe “. 

The beſt method of giving him a clear 
and a comprehenſive knowledge of antient 
hiſtory, is, to place in his- hands ſome 
hiſtory well written in Engliſh. The firlt 
and fecond volume of Rollin, tranſlated, 
will be very proper. Select Lives of Plu- 
tarch, the Hiſtory of Rome by Queſtion 
and Anſwer, commonly received, and 
Goldſmith's Hiſtory of Greece and Rome, 


* But let him early taſte and be nouriſhed by Livii 
laces ubertas, the milky richneſs of Livy. 


QUINTILIAN- 
will 
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will give a boy as much knowledge of an- 


tient hiſtory, as he can receive at ſchool. 


conſiſtently with his other occupations. 
Moſt of theſe I with to be read by the boy, 
as the amuſement of his leiſure hours. 
They can ſcarcely be read in the ſchool 
without interfering with very important 
purſuits; with purſuits, which cannot, like 
hiſtory, be poſtponed till the age of man- 
hood. | 

I earneſtly recommend an attention ta 
the Greek and Roman Hiſtory in particu- 


lar; not only for the neceſſary and orna- 


mental knowledge which they furniſh, but 
allo for the noble, manly, and generous 


ſentiments which they muſt inſpire. He 


who in his early age has been taught to 
ſtudy and revere the characters of the ſages, 
heroes, ſtateſmen, and philoſophers, who 
adorn the annais of Greece and Rome, 
will neceſſarily imbibe the moſt liberal no- 


tions. He will catch a portion of that. 
generous enthuſiaſm, which has warmed 


the hearts, and directed the conduct, of the 


benefactors and ornaments of the human 
1 


A Latin and Greek. ſcholar muſt not be ig- 
norant of the annals of his own country, If 


he 


— — 
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he is ignorant of them, he will appear in- 
ferior in the eyes of common obſervers, to 
many boys whoſe education has been in other 
reſpects much confined. They are in them- 
ſelves capable of rewarding his attention 
moſt amply. A very particular ſtudy of 
them may indeed, very properly, be defer- 
red till a more advanced age“; but a little 
introductory knowledge is certainly deſir- 
able at the ſchool. I know not a better 
book for the purpoſe of communicating it 
to boys, than the book already adopted in 
ſchools, written in queſtion and anſwer. 

_ _ Engliſh Biography I ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mend, as more entertaining, and perhaps 
more uſeful, than civil hiſtory at large. 1 
do not recollect any biographical work, 
which 1s particularly and properly adapted 
to the uſe of ſchools. It is, I think, a de- 


* Antient Hiſtory is more proper for a young claſ- 
fical ſtudent, becauſe 1t has uſually been better writ- 
ten than the modern. Quia provenere ibi magna 
fſeriptcrum ingenia, per terrarum orbem, veterum facta 
pro maximis celebrantur. The exploits of the Greeks 
are celebrated throughout the world, as the greateſ? that 
ever appeared, becauſe there aroſe in thoſe countries, hiſ- 
torians of great genius. Not that the exploits themſelves 
are alucys greater than thoſe atchieved in other nations, 

a, SALLUST.. 


ft aeratum. 
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fideratum. It ſhould conſiſt principally, bue 
by no means entirely, of the lives of the 
learned. | gs 

A knowledge of feigned hiſtory, or my- 
thology, is abſolutely neceſſary to the reader 
of the claſſics * But I by no means ap- 
prove. of ſearching for this knowledge in 
Took's Pantheon. That book, though it 
diſplays much learning, and has been long 
and generally received, 1s ſurely improper 
for boys. It contains many ideas, and 
many expreſſions, which may equally cor- 
rupt the morals and the taſte of the young 
ſtudents, I would ſubſtitute in its room, 
the abridgment of Spence's Polymetis. 
This, if it includes not ſo many particulars, 
includes enough, and is written with ele- 
gance and delrcacy. I by no means ap- | 
prove the practice of beſtowing much time 
and attention in ſtudying the fooliſh hiſto- 
ries of the heathen deities. A little of this 


Ne ea quidem quæ ſunt a clarioribus poetis fia 
negligere. We muſt not everlcok even the f4ions of the 


more illuſtrious poets. VINTILIAN, 


Certe propter poetarum enarrationem, quibus mos eſt 

ex omni diſciplinarum genere ſua temperare, tenenda 
eſt fabularum vis, quam unde potius petas quam ab 
Homero, fabularum omnium parente? Egasmvs. 


Know- 
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knowledge is certainly neceſſary to throw 
a proper light on the antient writers ; but 
I would not proceed any farther in purſuit 
of it, than is indiſpenſably required. 

A little chronology will be highly uſeful, 
It is unavoidably a dull and unentertaining 
ſtudy *. It will be ſufficient if the pupil is 
at firſt furniſhed with general ideas in it, 
and with a knowledge of a few remarkable 
Kras and epochas. Chronological tables 
abound, and they are in general ſuffici- 
ently accurate, They may be referred to 
as eaſily as an almanack. 

It muſt be remembered, that the reaſon 
why I recommend introductory books only 
on hiſtorical, mythological, and chronolo- 
gical ſubjects, is, that I am directing the 
ſtudies of a boy, or a very young man, 
To a proficient in learning I ſhould recom- 
mend, if I preſumed to offer my advice, 
large and original treatiſes. I might enu- 
merate a great variety of theſe in our own, 
and in ſeveral modern languages. But 
the voice of fame, and his own judg- 


* Yet many ſpend their lives about the ſhells and 
huſks of learning, without ever taſting the ſweetneſs 
of the kernel and the fruit. | 


ment, 
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ment, will be ſufficient to dire& him in 
the ſelection“ . 


* The ſarcaſtic Juvenal, in the following paſſage, 
cenſures thoſe injudicious parents, who require, in the 
ſtudent of hiſtory, a knowledge of unimportant par- 
ticulars. What he ſays was required of maſters in his 
time, is now often expected from the young ſcholar, 
as a ſpecimen of his improvement. 


Sed vos ſævas imponite leges, 

Ut præceptori verborum regula conſtet; 

Ut legat hiſtorias, auctores noverit omnes, 
Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſuos; ut fortè rogatus 
Dum petat aut Thermas aut Phœbi Balnea, dicat 
Nutricem Anchiſæ, nomen patriamque novercæ 
Archemori; dicat quot Aceſtes vixerit annos, 
Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas. 

| Exigite, ut fit 

Et PaTER ipſius Ccatis. .. « 

Hzc inquit cures ; et cum ſe verterit annus 
Accipe, victori populus quod poſtulat, aurum, 


Whereas : Hoc illud eſt præcipus in cognitione re- 
ram ſalubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli docu- 
menta in illuſtrĩ poſita monumento intueri; inde tibi 
tuæque reipublice, quod imitere, capias; inde fœdum 
inceptu, fœdum exitu, quod vites. This is the moſt 
falutary and uſeful effe& of hiftory, to be able to fee exam- 
ples of every kind placed in a ftriking point F view, 


that you may take thence, for yourſelf and for your conntry, * 


ſemet hing to imitate, and learn what is baſe in rhe atterpr, 


and diſgraceful in the Ne, and therefore to be ſhunned. 


— . —————— nnn — 


Livy, 


| 
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SECTION XX. 


ON LEARNING TO SPEAK, AND REPETI- 
TIONS OF AUTHORS. * 


Nolo exprimi literas putidiùs, nolo obſcurari negli- 
gentiùs; nolo verba exiliter exanimata exire, nolo 
inflata et quaſi anhelata gravids. I would not have the 
letters affectedly expreſſed, I would not have them care- 
leſsly confuſed; I would not have the words come cut 
faintly, and as if the ſpeaker was out of breath ; 1 
ewould not have them mouthed, and as it were laboured 


from the lungs with puſing and blowing. Cic, 


Tov x; amo YAWTTHG MENT; VYAUXE WV Seen au. Howes. 


Words, foveet as honey, from his lips diſtilled. Pops, 


\HERE has long been a juſt com- 
plaint, that men whofe attainments in 
learning have rendered them highly reſpe&- 
able, have not been able to diſplay their 
knowledge with” any great credit to them- 
felves, or advantage to others, from a defect 
or a fault in their mode of elocution *. 
It is therefore become a very deſirable 
object in education, to enable boys to ſpeak 
well T. If the boy is deſigned for the 


* They often incur the reproof of Julius Cæſar to 
a bad reader: Si cantes male cantas ; fi legas, 
cantas.” 
+ Sapere et fari, ut poſſit que ſentiat. Hos. 
church 
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church or the law, it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, If he is deſigned for no particular 
profeſſion, yet a clear and manly utterance 
is a valuable acquiſition. A part of the 
time ſpent at ſchool ſhould always be de- 
voted to the purſuit of this uſeful and ele- 
gant accompliſhment. 
The proper mode, then, of purſuing it, 
is all that claims our preſent examination. 
] ſhall not enumerate the methods which 
appear to me wrong and ineffectual; but 
ſhall preſcribe that which I think moſt con- 
ducive to the end in view. 
At the age of thirteen, provided the boy 
is pretty far advanced in the claſſics, ſuffi- 
ciently advanced to be able to afford time 
and attention to other objects, he ſhould 
enter on the art of ſpeaking. There are 
many books written on it, and many rules 
are uſually given to the ſtudent, previouſly 
to his entrance on the practice. But I 
adviſe that theſe ſhall not be uſed, if uſed 
at all, till he ſhall have been a little while 
accuſtomed to the practice. Natural ſenſe 
and natural taſte, a good ear“, and well 
formed organs of ſpeech, under the guid- 


. Linſiſt very much on this quality, for eloquence is 
moſt ſtrictly and properly Music. 


N ance 
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ance of a fkilful living inſtructor, will effec- 
rually accompliſh this purpoſe, without any 
painful attention to dry and unentertaining 
rules of art; to rules which often give an 
appearance of difficulty to purſuits in them- 
felves eaſy and pleaſant “*. 

Once in every week I adviſe, that ſcho- 
lars of the age and qualifications already 
ſpecified, ſhall rehearſe, in the hearing of 
all the boys in a ſchool, ſeated in form as 
auditors, ſome celebrated paſſage from De- 
moſthenes, Plato, Homer, Cicero, Livy, 


Virgil, Milton, Shakeſpeare, Pope, or 


Addiſon T. J wiſh to adhere ſcrupulouſly 


* Supereſt LECT10 in qui puer ut ſciat ubi ſuſpen- 
dere ſpiritum debeat, quo loco verſum diſtinguere ubi 
claudatur ſenſus, unde incipiat, quando attollenda 
vel ſubmittenda fit vox, quid quoque flexu, quid len- 
tius, celerius, concitatius, lenius dicendum demon- 
ſtrari niſi in opere ipſo, non poteſt. Unum eſt igitur, 
quod in hic parte præcipiam, ut omnia iſta facere 
poſſit, intelligat. QUINTILIAN. 

+ When all theſe employments are well conquered, 
then will the choice hiſtories, heroic poems, and at- 
tic tragedies of ſtatelieſt and moſt regal argument, 
with all the famous political orations, offer themſelves, 
which, if they were not ONLY READ, BUT SOME OF 
THEM GOT BY MEMORY, AND SOLEMNLY pronounced 
WITH RIGHT ACCENT AND GRACE, AS MIGHT BE 
TaUGHT, would endue them even with the ſpirit and 
vigour of Demoſthenes or Cicero, Euripides, or So- 
phocles. Milrox's Tractate. 


6 | co 
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to theſe original writers. I would, for the 
ſake of drawing a line not to be paſſed 
over, admit no authors but theſe; for theſe 
are fully ſufficient to form the taſte, as well 
as to furniſh matter for the practice of 
elocution. And when once minor authors 
are admitted as models for the young 
ſpeaker, there 1s danger of corrupting his 
taſte, I know there are numerous writers, 
beſides thoſe I have mentioned, of great 
merit, Theſe may be read at a ſubſequent 
period, with great pleaſure and advantage. 
But I would confine the attention of the 
ſtudent in ſpeaking, to authors, whether 
Greek, Latin, or Engliſh, which have ob- 
tained the rank of claſſics; eſpecially when 
he is to commit their paſſages to memory, 
as in the preſent caſe. I muſt mention, 
by the way, that the learning by heart the 
moſt beautiful pailages of the fineſt authors, 
is a very great collateral advantage attend- 
ing the ſtudy of the art of ſpeaking in this 
method. 

The firſt object is, to habituate the ſcho- 
lar to ſpeak ſlowly and diſtinctly. By far 
the greater part of boys have fallen into a 
careleſs and precipitate manner of articulat- 
ing their words. Till this fault is removed, 

N 2 no 
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no improvement can be made in elegance 
or expreſſion. A diſtinct enunciation in 
ſpeaking, reſembles perſpicuity in writing, 
Without it, there can be no graceful elo- 
cution, as without perſpicuity there can be 
no beauty of ſtyle. Let ſome months be 
employed in obtaining theſe primary and 


important points, a ſlow and a diſtinct ut- 


terance. This of itſelf is a valuable at- 
tainment. One of the beſt methods of 
introducing it, I have found to be, a mo- 


tion of the inſtructor's hand, reſembling the 


beating of time in muſic, and directing tho 
pauſes of the learner, and the flower 

quicker progreſs of his pronunciation. I 
have alſo found, as I doubt not others have 
likewiſe, that it is very uſeful to inſiſt, that 
every ſyllable, but eſpecially the laſt*, ſhall 
clearly, and as it were ſeparately, ſtrike 
the ear. Boys are apt to drop the laſt 
ſyllable almoſt entirely. Caution 1s how- 
ever neceſſary, to prevent the ſlow and dif- 
tint manner from degenerating to the 
heavy and the ſluggiſh. But really this 
ſeldom happens. Boys of parts are gene- 


* SinGULA autem cujuſque dictionis SYLLAB X, 
præſertim EXTREM, recte, diſtinctè, et clare profe- 
rantur. QuinTILIAN, BUTLER, DUGARD- 


rally 
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rally too voluble. They oftener want the 
bridle than the ſpur. During this proceſs, 
all monotony, and, indeed, all diſagree- 
able tones whatever, muſt be carefully cor- 
rected. For if they are ſuffered to grow 
into a habit, the difficulty of removing 
them is great indeed; and it is really ama- 
zing, how various and diſguſting are the bad 
tones of many boys, who have been taught 
to read by yulgar perſons, without ſubſe- 
quent correction, 

When a flow and diſtin&t utterance is 
obtained, and the tones removed, the graces 
of elocution will claim the pupil's atten- 
tion, And here I cannot help remarking, 
that I have ſeldom ſeen a very graceful 
manner in boys, who yet have not been 
without inſtruction in this accompliſhment. 
Their inſtructors have almoſt univerſally 
taught them a bold, an affected, and a the- 
atrical manner. They have aimed at ſome- 
thing more ſhewy and ſtriking, than the 
plain, natural, eaſy, diſtinct, and properly 
modulated ſtyle of pronunciation. The 
conſequence has been, that hearers of taſte 
have laughed and pitied. 

Modeſty, whatever ſome diſſipated pa- 
rents may think on the ſubject, is one of 
N 3 the 
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the moſt becoming graces of a boy. When 
he ſpeaks in public, 1t 18 one of the fineſt 
rhetorical ornaments that can be uſed, 
The beit writers on the ſubje& of rheto- 
ric, have preſcribed the appearance of mo- 
deſty, even in men. It is not therefore 
wonderful, that the want of it in boys (and 
it muſt always be wanting where a theatri- 
cal manner is adopted) ſhould give diſguſt, 
A joud rant, and a violent tone of voice, 
can never pleaſe in a boy, unleſs, indeed, 
he is acting a play. But as few boys are 
ſent to ſchool to be prepared for a thea- 
tical life, I think the theatrical manner 
ought to be exploded from a ſchool *. 
The claſſical manner, as I ſhall call it, muſt 
prevail in every ſeminary devoted to antient 
learning; for there, if antient learning is 
properly underſtood, and cultivated, taſte 
muſt prevail. I wiſh, then, no mode of 
ſpeaking to be taught and encouraged, 
which would not pleaſe an attic audience. 
I think that the greater part of inſtruc- 
tors inſiſt too much on action. Much 
action requires a degree of confidence un- 
becoming in a boy. Yet without that 
unbecoming confidence, it will be auk- 


* Plurimum aberit a ſcenico. | QuixrT. 
ward ; 
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ward; and if it is aukward, it will render 
the fineſt ſpeech and the beſt delivery ridi- 

culous. I have been preſent on many 
public occaſions when boys have ſpoken; 
and I never yet obſerved above one or two 
who uſed action, without expoſing them- 
ſelves to the derifion of the audience. 
Good nature led them to conceal their diſ- 
pleaſure from the boys, but it was evident 
to others. None ſeemed to have approved 
it but the more illiterate. 

It is uſual in many ſchools to act Engliſh 
plays. The exerciſe may poſſibly improve 
the boys in utterance, but there are many 
inconveniencies attending it. The various 
preparations, and the rehearſals, break in 
greatly upon the time which ought to be 
ſpent in claſſical and grammatical ſtudy. 
Nor is the lois of time the only evil. The 
boy's attention becomes engroſſed by his 
part, which he is to perform before a 
large and mixed audience. The hope of 
applauſe, the dreſſes, the ſcenery, all con- 
ſpire to captivate his imagination, and to 
make him loath, in compariſon, his Lexi- 
con and Grammar. I am not ſure that 
ſome moral corruption may not ariſe from 
ſome circumſtances unavoidable in the re- 


N 4 |preſentation, 
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preſentation, The theatrical mode of ſpeak- 
ing, which has been acquired by it, has 
ſeldom pleaſed the beſt judges*, Perhaps 
ſome improvement may ariſe from acting a 
play of Terence or Sophocles ; but I doubt 
whether a boy will be the better for emu- 
lating a ſtroller in a barn. 

Neither is it deſirable, that he ſhould 
acquire that love and habit of declaiming, 
which may introduce him to ſpouting clubs, 
or diſputing ſocieties. If we may believe 
report, little elſe than infidelity and faction 
are learned in thoſe ſchools of oratory. 
Nor can it be ſuppoſed, that elegance of 
ſtyle, of ſentiment, or of utterance, 1s of- 
ten found in ſuch unſelected aſſociations}. 


Non ab ſcen\ et hiſtrionibus. Not from the fage 
and the players. Ele. 
+ Nec eleguentem quidem efficiunt, ſed hoquacem. 
They do not render a man a good ſpeaker, but merely a 
prater. PETRARCH-« 
Ol & n ro Aoywn, O evyeprices 9 eaorupyizs 
Hig} ,t | Theſe EXTEMPORE barangues are full of 
levity and futility. PLUTARCH-. 
Malo indiſertam prudentiam quam loquacem ſtulti- 
tiam. I prefer good ſenſe without the talent of fine ſpeak- 


ing, to talkative folly. Cic. 
Loquax magis quam facundus. 
Satis eloquentiæ, ſapientiæ parum. SALLUST. 


OY enough but rather too Fttle good ſenſe. 
Fe 
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Having rejected the forward, the pom- 
pous, and the declamatory ſtyle, I muſt 
explain what I mean by the claſſical. I 
mean, then, a clear, a diſtin, an empha- 
tic, and an elegant utterance without affect- 
ation. I confeſs I have not often found ſo 
pure a ſtyle ; but I can conceiye it, and I 
am ſure it would pleaſe and affect a refined 
audience. To a vulgar and an 1lliterate 
audience, vehemence of action, and loud 
neſs of voice, often appear more truly elo- 
quent, than the graceful oratory of an 
Athenian. 

To ſpeak well, depends more on the 
corporal endowments, than many ather 
accompliſhments. Whatever learning and 
judgment the mind may have acquired, yet 
unleſs nature has formed the organs of 
ſpeech in perfection, and unleſs ſhe has 
given a conſiderable degree of bodily 
ſtrength to the ſtudent, he will ſeldom 
become a diſtinguiſhed ſpeaker. Art and 
care“ may, however, aſſiſt him; and, as I 
ſaid before, if they enable him to ſpeak 


lowly and, diſtinctly, they will have debe 
him great ſervice. 


Nemo reperitur qui Git ſtudio nihil conſecutus. 
There is no one who has not got ſomething by application. 


QuiINT. 
To 
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To conſtitute a diſtinguiſhed orator *, 
Nature muſt have done much more . 
have furniſhed perfect organs. She muſt 
have given exquiſite ſenſibility T. This, with 
cultivation under an inſtructor who like- 
wiſe poſſeſſes both ſenſibility and perfect 
organs, will infallibly produce that noble 
accompliſhment which has charmed man- 
kind, and occaſioned ſome of the greateſt 
eyents in their hiſtory. 

I will not cloſe this ſection, without ſeri- 
oully adviſing all who are deſigned to fill 
that office, which is deſtined to inſtruct 
their fellow-creatures in moral and religious 
truth, to pay great attention, in their youth, 
to the art of ſpeaking . The negle& of it 


* Such an one as Ben Jonſon deſcribes, when he 
fays, „His hearers could not cough or look aſide 
without loſs. He comMManDED WHERE HE SPOKE. 
.. The fear of every man that heard him was, leſt 
he ſhould make, an end.” BEN Joxsox's Diſcoveries, 


+ Omnes voces, ut nervi in fidibus, ita ſonant ut 
a motu animi quoque ſunt pulſæ. Cic. 


1 Whether they be to ſpeak in parliament 
* or counſe}, honour and attention would be waiting 
© on their lips. There would then alſo appear in 
© pyLPITs other viſages, other geſtures, and ſtuff 
% otherwiſe wrought, than what we now fit under, oft- 
«« times to as great a trial of our patience as any other 


© that they preach to us.“ Mir ron“ D YR 
— 92 ; | = as 
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| has brought the regularly educated profeſ- 
ſors of religion into contempt among the 
lower orders of the people; among thoſe, 
who, for want of other opportunities, ſtand 
moſt in need of inſtruction from the pulpit. 
It has given a great advantage to the ſecta- 
ries, and perſons irregularly educated, who 
ſpare no endeavours to acquire that forcible 


* 


and ſerious kind of delivery, which power- 
fully affects the devout mind. The conſe- 
quence is natural, though lamentable. 


| Conventicles are crouded, and churches 
deſerted “. To 


* A proper delivery will cauſe an inferior compoſi- 
tion to produce a deſirable effect on a ſerious and 4 
well-diſpoſed congregation. But a poor manner, as 
well az poor matter, muſt neceſſarily induce the pa- 
riſnioner to wander to other aſſemblies where he can 
be better inſtructed and pleaſed. Let an impartial 
obſerver enter many of the churches in the Great City, 
eſpecially in an afternoon, and he will regret the want 
of that eloquence, which is able to force an audience, 
He will fee the national utility of making the art of 
ſpeaking, a part of ſchool- education. Not but that 
many popular preachers do indeed attempt oratory ; 
but the attempt brings to mind a paſſage in Eraſmus. 

Age vero quem tu mihi comædum, quem circulato- 
rem ſpectare malis quam iſtos in concionibus rhetori- 
cantes omnino ridicule, ſed tamen suAviss IME imi- 
tantes ea que rhetores de dicendi ratione tradiderunt ? 
Deum immortalem ! ut geſticulantur, ut apts commu- 
tant vocem, ut cantillant, ut jactant ſeſe, ut ſubinde 


alios 
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To thoſe who wiſh to poſſeſs ſome book 
to direct them in purſuing this art, I will 
recommend the books commonly in uſe, 
thoſe of Burgh and Enfield. But theſe will 
effect but little, without a living and really 
judicious inſtructor, or a natural taſte and 
genius for elocution. 


alios atque alios vultus induunt, ut omnia clamoribus 
miſcent ! Now <uhat comedian or mountebank had you 
rather ſee than theſe gentlemen flouriſhing away in their 
Sermons moſt laughably ; but yet moſt ſeveetly following 
all the rules laid down by the LECTURERS ON THE ART 
or SPEAKING. Good God! what geſticulations they 
enake, how aptly they change the tone of their voice; how 
they ſeem to fing it, how they throw themſelves about, 
aubat faces they make, what attitudes they aſſume, and 
| how they confound every thing with their wociferation ! 

I will alſo beg leave to make a remark on the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the ELoQUENCE OF THE BAR. I am 
ſorry to obſerve, that it is greatly degenerated from 
that liberal oratory which immortalized a Cicero, and 
which was deſigned to defend the cauſe of the father- 
leſs and the widow, and to prote& the injured, by 
lending truth the aſſiſtance of abilities, It is now lit- 
tle more than frothy declamation, dictated by the cun- 
ning of a knaye, and uttered with the bellowing of 2 
bully. Impudence, inhumanity, indelicacy, want“ 
candour, and narrowneſs of mind, mark the modern 
pleader. The CRUEL AND UNMANLY ADVANTAGE 
which he takes of his ſituation, to make free with the 
moſt reſpectable characters, UnPUNI5sHED, often de- 
grades him below the rank of a ſcholar, a man of com- 
mon humanity, a Chriſtian, and, WHAT HE THINKS 
WORSE THAN ALL, A GENTLEMAN, 
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Every man that underſtandeth Latin, doth not un- 
derſtand either greatneſs or delicacy of thought, 
ſtrength or beauty of expreſſion ; and ſome critical 
heads, ſuch abſolute maſters are they of their paſſions, 
can bear the raptures and flights of poets with a won- 
derful command of temper, and be no more affected 
with the moſt moving ſtrains, than if they were read- 
ing the heavieſt piece of their own compoſing. 

. FELTON. 


Per affectationem decoris corrupta ſententia, cam 
eo ipſo dedecoretur quo iitlam voluit author ornare. 
Hoc fit aut nimio tumore aut nimio cultu. The ſen- 
tence is often ſpoiled by an affectation of beauty, when it 
is deformed by the wery means by which the author 
meant to adorn it. This ariſes from a tco great turgi- 
dity, or tco much embelliſhment. 


DrouE p. Grammat. 


O enter on a metaphyſical diſquiſi- 
tion on the particular conſtitution of 
mind which forms that quality which is 
termed good taſte, is by no means the bu- 
ſineſs of my treatiſe. All I intend is, to 
point out, as well as I am able, the me- 
thods which tend to inſpire a young mind 
with a proper degree of it. 


Taſte 
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Taſte is indiſputably very deſirable in 
itſelf; but it is the more ſo, as it has an in- 
fluence on moral virtue. That delicate fa- 
culty which is ſenſibly delighted with all 
that is beautiful and ſublime, and immedi- 
ately diſguſted with all that is elegant in 
compoſition, muſt be affected with fimilar 
appearances in the conduct of human life, 
And I believe it will be found, that per- 
ſons poſſeſſed of a truly refined taſte, are 
commonly humane *, candid, open, and 
generous. 

To read without tafte, is like travelling 
through a delightful country, without re- 
marking the richneſs and variety of the 
proſpects, From ſuch an excurſion more 
fatigue muſt ariſe than pleaſure. Indeed, 
the claſſics are entirely the objects of taſte, 
and he who reads them without it, miſ- 
ſpends his time. Yet I have known many 
who read Virgil with eaſe, and who yet re- 
ceived no other pleaſure from it, than that 
which the ſucceſſion of events afforded. 
The ſtory was entertaining, but the diction 
and the ſentiment paſſed unadmired. 


What we call c'aflical learning is properly termed 
in Latin nUMAaniTas. Quibus ztas puerilis ad hy” 


manitatem informari ſolet. | Cic. 
The word Hu MAN IT ſeems indeed to be cation 


But 


in Scotland in the ſame ſenſe. 
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But how ſhall we proceed ? Is this ami- 
able quality to be ſuperinduced by art, or is 
it not neceſſary that, like moſt of the finer 
faculties of the human mind, it ſhould ori- 
ginate in nature ? I believe with many others, 
that all men, not remarkably deficient in 
intellect, are by nature furniſned with ſo 
much of this diſcerning power, as eaſily to 
admit of valuable improvement. Inſtruc- 
tion is by no means unneceſſary. Even 
they who poſſeſs the fineſt natural ſenſibility 
of literary beauty and deformity, will find 
their taſte greatly improved by proper cul- 
tivation. It is certain, that if, from ſome 
unfortunate circumſtance, it happens, that 
a mind endowed with this natural power in 
a remarkable degree, is confined in a youth- 
ful age to bad models or injudicious in- 
ſtructors, it will ſcarcely ever arrive at that 
perfection, of which nature gave it a ca- 
pacity. Rules, therefore, and precautions, 
are not only uſeful, but neceſſary. 

I ſhall give but one general rule. It is 
indeed ſufficiently obvious; and it requires 
leſs to be pointed out, than to be ſtrictly 
followed. It is, that from the age of nine 
to nineteen, the pupil be not permitted to 
read ny book whatever, except religious 
books, 
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books, Engliſh, French, Latin, or Greek“, 
which is not univerſally known and allowed 
to be written according to the moſt ap. 


proved and claſſical taſte. This rule is 
Proper to be preſcribed on the preſent oc- 


caſion, ſince all who are converſant with 
young ſtudents, are ſenſible how fond they 
are of reading any traſh, without the leaſt 
regard to ſtyle or manner, if it affords but 
entertainment by the gratification of curi- 
oſity. At that age the mental, like the 
corporeal taſte, delights in that improper 
food, from which it may derive an atrophy, 
rather than acquire nouriſhment. But when; 
during ten of the moſt ſuſceptible years, 
none but the beſt models are preſented to the 
mental eye, it muſt perceive, and learn to 
admire, the form of beauty. The buſineſs 


»The ingenious author of the Origin and Progrels 
of Languages has quoted a paſſage from an Edinburgh 
periodical publication, in which the ſagacious writers 
tell us, That it is a general and well-founded ob- 


ſervation, that thoſe who have been remarkable for 


their ſkill in Greek and Latin, have ſeldom diſcovered 
a GOOD TASTE, Or ANY TALENTS for philoſophical 
diſquiſition.” Lord Monboddo ſhews a proper in- 


dignation at ſuch criticiſm. I will take this oppor- 


tunity of recommending the claflical parts of Lord 


Monboddo's work, and eſpecially the third volume, 
to the reader's attention, | 


8 will, 
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will, however, be greatly facilitated, if the 
inſtructor feels the excellences which he 
reads to his pupil, and poſſeſſes the talent 
of impreſſing them upon him in a lively 
and forcible manner. If he is not remark- 
ably happy in ſenſibility, yet if the pupil is 
ſo, the end will often be accompliſhed; for 
the beauties of the truly claſſical writer are 
ſuch, as to make their own way to the feel- 
ings of the ſenſible . Let them but be well 
underſtood, and kept conſtantly before him, 
and the taſte muſt be improved. ' 

Boys ſometimes from a redundancy of 
imagination, as well as a deficiency of judg- 
ment, are very apt to admire too much the 
florid ſtyle of compoſition. In their imi- 
tation of it, they commonly fall into the 


* Walker, the author of the Treatiſe on Particles, 
has, I think, well expreſſed the pleaſure a man of 
taſte feels even from a PARTICLE inſerted with taſte. 
“For my own part, ſays he, I have often been ſur- 
priſed with a raviſhing ſweetneſs in the reading of a 
piece of Latin, ſo that I have hung and dwelt upon 
it like a bee upon a flower, and could not readily get 
away from it; and when I have come to examine the 
cauſe of that ſurpriſe, I have found nothing but what 
lay in the fineneſs and artfulneſs of the compoſure, 
or elſe in the ſignificancy and elegancy of the parti- 
cles, which ſparkled up and down therein, like 
ſparigles of filver in a filken contexture. 


O turgid 
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turgid and bombaſt. Whenever this ip« 
pears in a theme, or copy of verſes, let fome 
paſſage on a ſimilar ſubject, if it can be 
found, be read from the works of a Pope, an 
Addiſon, or any other juſtly admired writer, 
They will foon fee the deformity of theirown, 
when contrafted with this. But care ſhould 
be taken, that the boy is not difcouraged*; 
for his fault is the ebullition of genius. A 
dull boy cannot riſe to ſo elevated an error. 
Let the pupils, if it is poſſible, be led 
to a noble ſimplicity in manner, dreſs}, 
and fentiment, as well as criticiſm and 
compoſition. Let them be taught, that 
though falſe and glaring ornaments in all 


Par parlare bene biſogna parlare mal. I order 
to expreſs one's ſelf well, it is neceſſary to expreſs one's 
felf ill at ikst. | Apbac. Ital, 
+ Illam quicquid agit, quoque veſtigia flectit 
Componit furtim ſubſequiturque decor; 
Seu ſolvit crines, fuſis decet eſſe capillis 
Sen complit, comptis eſt veneranda comis. 
Urit ſeu Tyria voluit procedere pallà, 
Urit ſeu nivea candida veſte venit. 
Talis in eterno felix Vertumnus Olympo 
| Mille habet ornatus, mille pzcznTER habet. 
| TiBur. Lib. 4. Eleg. 2. 
To Grace, the offspring of Taſte, we may ſay, 
Et parum comis fine te juventus | 
Mercuriuſque, HoR. 


theſe, 
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theſe, may attract momentary and ſuper- 
ficial admiration, yet that valuable and per- 
manent gracefulneſs is the reſult of an ad- 
herence to truth and nature. 


Falſe and affected taſte involves its poſ- 
ſeſſor in ruin or in ridicule. But true taſte, 
the reſult of fine feelings and a cultivated 
underſtanding, opens the ſource of a thou- 
ſand pleaſures unknown to the vulgar, and 
adds the laſt poliſh and moſt brilliant luſtre 
to the human intellect. Study without taſte 
is often irkſome labour; with it, it con- 
fers a happineſs ＋ beyond the reach of for- 

tune, 


+ Many authorities might be cited to evince the 
beneficial effect of good taſte on the morals, and con- 
ſequently on happineſs, Iwill tranſcribe that of Lord 
Kaimes. 

A juſt taſte in the fine arts, derived from rational 
principles, is a fine preparation for acting in the ſocial 
ſtate with dignity and propriety. . A juſt taſte 
in the fine arts, by ſweetening and harmonizing the 
temper, is a ſtrong antidote to the turbulence of paſ- 
ſion. . , . Elegance of taſte procures to a man ſo 
much enjoyment at home, or eaſily within reach, that 
in order to be occupied, he is, in youth, under no 
temptation to precipitate into hunting, gaming, drink- 


ing; nor, in middle age, to deliver himſelf over to 
ambition ; nor, in old age, to avarice. A juſt reliſh of 
what 1s beautiful, proper, elegant, and ornamental, in 
writing or painting, in architecture or gardening, is 


O 2 a fine 
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tune, and ſuperior to the ordinary condition 
of humanity. 


a fine preparation ſor diſcerning what is beautiful, 
juſt, elegant, or magnanimous in character or be. 
haviour.“ 

But after all that is ſaid in praiſe of taſte, we muſt 
place it in a ſubordinate rank to good /en/e, and a power 
and habit of u reaſoning. On theſe, indeed, true 
taſte depends. Taſte unſupported by good ſenſe be- 
comes faftidiouſneſs ; a quality of weak and vain minds, 
It is derived from affectation, effeminacy, and inſo- 
lence, and it commonly renders its pofleſſor unhappy 
and ridiculous. It is the parent of falſe conn/eur- 
ſhip, and of every ſpecies of foppery and unmanly 
rehnement. | 

If taſte and claſſical learning were only ſo far uſeful 
as they afford an opportunity of finding employment 
for all hours, and deliver the rich from the miſery of 
not knowing what to do, and of running into vice for 
employment, they would be very valuable. Books 
are the moſt convenient paſtime, conſidered only as 
ſuch. They are eaſily procured, and they are capable 
of being uſed at all ſeaſons and under all circum- 
ſtances, The chief advantage of a good education, 
. fays Ariſtotle, is to teach us how to employ our leiſure, 
See Lox D MonBoppo's 3d Vol. of the Origin 
ane Progreſs of Language. 
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STC TON XI.. 
ON THE STUDY OF POETRY IN GENERAL. 


Hiſtoriarum lectio prudentes efficit; PoETARUM, 
ingenioſos. Reading hiftory makes men prudent : read- 
ing poetry makes them ingenious. Lord Bacon. 

Ingenuas didiciſſe FIDELITER * artes 

Emollit mores. | 

Aſperitatis et invidiz corrector et iræ. 

To have learned the liberal arts FAITHFULLY ſoftens 
the manners, and operates as a fine corrector of ill-nature, 
envy, and anger. Oviyp. Hok, 


ANY parents conſider a turn for 
poetry in their children, as a miſ- 
fortune T. They are of opinion, that it will 
render 


* The emphaſis muſt be laid on FIDELIT ER. | 


'+ Dull people, though they do not comprehend 
men of genius, are afraid of them, and naturally 
unite againſt them. | Dr. GREGORY. 

This ſort of perſons generally quote an aphoriſm of 
plebeian wiſdom upon the occaſion ; as, THE GREAT- 
EST CLERKS ARE NOT THE WISEST MEN; Which, 
though 1t gives dunces comfort, is not always true; 
they may not perhaps have that kind of wiſdom which 
is properly called cunxinG ; they may not know ſa 
well as others to make a good bargain ; they may not 
be kNowinG ones, according to a vulgar and cant 


Phraſe; but they will be wiſe, in the proper ſenſe of 
| 4 3 the 
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render them averſe from all the ſerious oc- 
cupations of life, and ſubject them to the 
deluſions of the imagination. If a boy is 
to be fixed in a laborious or mercantile 
employment, their opinion and apprehen- 
ſions are certainly well founded ; but the 
truth is, the boy of a poetical turn ſhould 
not be deſtined to ſuch employment, unleſs 
peculiar circumſtances of convenience and 
advantage make it neceſſary, He ſhould 
be trained to one of the profeſſions, in 
which his taſte and genius will always give 
him an honourable diſtinction, or at leaſt 
ſupply him with the pureſt of pleaſures “. 

ee | 5 To 


the word; they will be amiable, happy in themſelves, 
and a bleſſing to others. They will at the ſame time 
have their faults and weakneſſes like other men, and 
theſe are more taken notice of in them, and furniſh 
delicious food for calumny. 

t That is, from the arts of acquiring money. For 
the votaries of Plutus chiefly entertain the above opi- 
nion. a | 

Omnes hi metuunt verſus ; odere poetas. Hor. 

All theſe are afraid of a poem, and hate a poet. Vet 

Rape, congere, aufer, poſſide ;—relinquendum eſt. 

EY: | 7 SENECA» 

* Mr. Locke, in diſſuading from poetry, ſays, ** It 
is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one diſcovers mines of 
gold or ſilver in Parnaſſus,” I hope Mr. Locke woe 
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To the boy whoſe lot will be to poſſeſs 
a fortune, which his friends wiſh him to 
adorn, and to him who is deſigned for a 
profeſſion, I ſtrongly recommend the cul- 
tivation of a poetical turn, if he really poſ- 
ſeſſes it F Though he ſhould never attain 
to any very diſtinguiſhed eminence in po- 
etical compoſition, yet the attempt, while 
he is at ſchool, will add an elegance to his 
mind, and will naturally lead him to give 
a cloſer attention to the beauties of the 
claſſical poets. It will not be a painful 
taſk, It will be his moſt delightful amuſe- 
ment. It will give him ſpirits to purſue 
with ardour the leſs entertaining objects of a 


not inſinuate, that gold and ſilver are the firſt objects 
of purſuit. Such an idea is not only unpoetical, but 
unphiloſophical. 

* Mr. Locke,” ſays Rollin, has ſome particular 
ſentiments which I would not always adopt. Befides, 
J queſtion whether he was well ſkilled in the Greek 
tongue, and in the ſtudy of the belles lettres: at leaft, 
peer not to ſet the value upon them they de- 
| e. a 
I If he have a poetic vein, tis to me the 
STRANGEST THING IN THE WORLD, that the father 
ſhould defire or ſuffer it to be cyerIsRED or 1M- 
PROVED. Methinks the parents ſhould labour to have 
"U STIFLED AND SUPPRESSED as Much as may be. 

| Locke. 


94 ſtudent's 
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| ſtudent's purſuit. Poetry is one of the 
weeteſt relaxations of a learned life. 

But the mode of purſuing the ſtudy of 
poetry, received in ſome ſchools, is cer- 
tainly abſurd and inefficacious. It is uſual 
to place-in the boy's hands ſome ſuperficial 
treatiſe, intitled, the Art of Poetry. This 
puzzles him with rules which he hardly un- 
derſtands, and preſents him with a train of 
dry and unentertaining ideas, which, if they 
do not give him a diſreliſh for his purſuit, 
employ his time and attention in an uſeleſs 
courſe of reading. What can be expected 
when a youthful genius 1s put under the 
guidance of ſuch critics as Byſhe and Gil- 
don ? 

The moſt ſucceſsful method, I ſhould 
imagine to be the following : Let a living 
inſtructor, of taſte and judgment, ſelect 
proper paſſages from the moſt approved 
Poets, and read them at firſt with the pupil. 
After this preparatory diſcipline, which 
need not to be continued long, let the 
works of Milton, Shakeſpeare, and Pope 
be given to the ſtudent, He will improve 
himſelf by reading them, more than by any 
inſtructor with the moſt learned precepts. 
No other reſtraint is neceſſary, than to * 

ne 
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8ne his attention for a conſiderable time to 


theſe great poets. My reaſon for confining 
bis attention to the great original authors, 


is a full conviction, that many a fine genius 


is lowered and ſpoiled, by attending to the 
little and rrifling compoſitions which are to 
be found in abundance in many of our mo- 
dern miſcellanies *. 


The Mediocres Poetæ, or the Poetaſters, 


muſt by no means be read, while the judg- 
ment is immature. The young mind is 
prone to imitate bad models in literature, 
as well as in life. The faireſt forms of 
things muſt be preſented to the eye of imi- 


tative genius, and a yell drawn over de- 
formity f. 


* He muſt write alſo as well as read; erit in AR - 


MINE, in oratione libera, in omni argumenti genere 


diligenter exercendus. He muſt be diligently exerciſed in 
the COMPOSITION OF VERSE, of proſe, of every kind 
of writing. ERASMUS. 

+ One principal argument for initiating boys in 
poetical ſtudies, is, that it will enable them the better 
to taſte the delicacies of poetical compoſition, and con- 
ſequently to partake of a pure and noble pleaſure in 
great perfection. For, as Cicero obſerves, Quam 
multa vident pictores in umbris et in eminentia, quæ 


nos non videmus; quam multa, quæ nos fugiunt, in 


cantu exaudiunt in eo genere exercitati. How many 
beauties do the painters ſee in light and ſhade, which we 
ds 


. oi „% A — 1 ⁵˙ ůu1! mem . Wy EI IS of 
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a not bo many charms in @ piece of muſic, which 
eſcape us, da hey bear who are exerciſed in the art ! 
Acad. Quæsr. 
Exelavvely of all regard to intereſt, and of pre- 
paration for the exerciſe of any art or profeſſion, a 
taſte for pleaſing books is ſurely eligible, if it were 
en!y for the ſake of enabling an inGexvous man to 
paſs his days innocently, calmly, and pleaſurably ; 
for the pleaſures of letters are certainly great to thoſe 
who: have been early devoted to them, and they are 
of all others the eaſieſt to be obtained. For with 
reſpect to books we may ſay, Horam nemo non va- 
cabit,, nemo non venientem ad ſe beatiorem, aman- 
woremque ſui demittit. . . Nocte conveniri et in- 
texdiu ab omnibus pofſunt. . . . Nullius ex his ſermo 
periculoſus erit, nullius ſumptuoſa obſervatio ._ . . 
feres ex his quidquid yoles, . . . quz illum fzxlicitas, 
quam pulchra ſenectus manet, qui ſe in horum cliente- 
Em contulit * habebit cum quibus de minimis maxi- 
miſque rebus deliberet, quos de ſe guotidie conſulat, 
a quibus audiat verum fine contumelia, laudetur fine 
Alxlatiene, ad quorum fe ſimilitudinem effingat. 
Theje are friends, ne one of whom ever denies himſelf to 
Biz who calls upon him, no one takes leave of his viſitor 
ill he bas rendered him happier and more pleaſed with 
Samjelf. The converſation of no one of theſe is danger- 
4 neither is the reſpect to be paid to him attended with 
1 5 e dane You may take auhat you will from them. What 
happineſs, what a glorious old age awaits him who bas 
Faced himſelf under the protection of ſuch friends! He 
will bawe thoſe whom be may conſult on the moſt import- 
azt and the maſt trifling maiters, «whoſe advice he may 
| &aily aſe concerning binſelf, from whom he may hear the 
truth without inſult, praiſe without adulation, aud 18 


hefe finziiiude be may form him ſelf. SEN ECA. 
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SECTION XXII. 


ON INSPIRING A LOVE OF LETTERS, 
AND THE AMBITION OF OBTAINING 
A LITERARY CHARACTER, 


Macti eſte animo et virtute, juvenes, quibus jucun- 
da induſtria eſt, odioſa ceſſatio; quibus labori, quies; 
labor, quieti; qui tum demum vita ac ſpiritu frui vo- 
bis videmini, cum in literis tempus omne confumitis. 
Go on in your career of virtue and ſpirit, ye generous 
youth, to whom induſtry is pleaſant, and ination a pain; 
to whom reft appears as labour, and labour as reſt, wwho 


then only ſeem to enjoy life, when ye are able to ſpend all 
your time in letters. MuzeTvus. 


HEY who have arrived at any very 

eminent degree of excellence in the 
practice of an art or profeſſion, have com- 
monly been actuated by a ſpecies of enthu- 
ſiaſm in their purſuit of it“. They have 


* Obſerve that learned man who ſtudies till the life- 
blood ſeems to have quitted his cheeks; is he impel- 
led by any ſenſual pleaſure? Is it the hope of gain 
makes him read ſo much ? Very far from it. On the 
contrary, he too frequently ſtudies at the expence 
both of his health and fortune. The inward ſatiſ- 
faction he feels in contemplating on the truths he diſ- 
covers, and, if you will have it ſo, the deſire of fame, 
pre the motives which animate and ſupport him.” 

| Father GERDII. [ 


kept 
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kept one object in view, amidſt all the vi- 
ciſſitudes of time and fortune. Such, in- 
deed, is the condition of human affairs, 
that ſcarcely any great improvement is to 
be attained to, unleſs it hold one of the 
firſt places in the heart“, and be long and 
laboriouſſy purſued. Inſtances often ap- 
pear of extraordinary performances in the 
literary world, without much apparent ap- 
plication. But they are more frequently 
talked of, than found to exiſt. Who, in- 
deed, can tell what degree of labour paſſes 
in the mind of another? A writer, for in- 
ſtance, may not confine himſelf to the re- 
tirement of his library, but apparently unite 
in the amuſements and employments of 
mankind, while he is compoſing a work of 
learning and genius, We ſee his perſon 
among the haunts of men, but we cannot 
ſee how his mind is engaged. His powers 
of invention are all in exerciſe on the choſen 
topic; and while he appears an idler, he 
ſtudies more effectually than he who always 
reads, and never thinks, Many an one 
who has wiſhed to avoid the imputation of 


 ® Unleſs it is purſued con amore, and with 
Impetus ille ſacer, qui vatum pectora nutrit- 


The ſacred frenzy of a poet's breaſt, Ov1D.- 
a laba- 
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a laborious plodder, has devoted the night 
to ſtudy, and the day to diſſipation, 

This at leaſt will be undiſputed. We all 
ſucceed beſt in the ſtudies which we love. 
One of the firſt objects, then, of a parent and 
an inſtructor, muſt be, to cauſe in a child 

ſuch an aſſociation of ideas as ſhall connect 
_ pleaſures, honours, and rewards, with the 
idea of that purſuit which is to be the pur- 
ſuit of life“. This end may be eaſily ob- 


tained, 


* He muſt ſhew that he is not one of thoſe who 
* cenſent ſtudendum eſt ut vivamus molliter . qui non 
perpendunt quam ſpecioſa, quam cæleſtis, quam divina, 
quædam res fit, MENS ORNATA DISCIPLINIS VA- 
R118, Ego ſane non video, quid hæc hominum mon- 
{tra quz corpus grande circumferunt, vel zgre trahunt 
potius, a bobus diſtent, niſi quod loquantur, non mu- 
giant, facies ſtupida, aſpectus hebes, craſſa labra, 
ſemper terram et pabula ſpectant, venter ingens, 
quem quater aut quinquies quotidie plent 
Agite ergo, nobilior propago juventutis, quibus corpus 
omne ardore tremit; agite, inquam, animi noſtri pul- 
chritudinem quæramus, hujus decore gloriemur, atque 
contra brevitatem ævi, memoriam noſtri quam maximè 
longam efficere conemur.” RINOGELBEROIUSs, who 
has written a very warm exhortation to ſtudy, not 
without ſome puerilities, mixed with good obſer- | 
vations, 

<« But here the main ſxill and ground-work will be, 
to temper them ſuch lectures and explanations upon 
every opportunity, as may lead and draw them in 
WILLING OBEDIENCE, enflamed with a ſtudy of learn- 


ing 
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tained, if the ſuperintendant of the child 
repreſents the object in its faireſt form, and 
at the ſame time vigilantly takes care, left 
the impreſſion once received, be effaced by 
the company of fervants, or of any igno- 
rant aſſociates. The child is deſigned to 
ſupport the character of the ſcholar and the 
gentleman, whatever may be his engage- 
ments in ſocial life. Never let his bock be 
ſpoken of, ſo as to convey the leaſt idea of 
diſagreeable labour. Let it be repreſented 
as the ſource of amuſement, fame, profit, 
and of every thing deſirable. It muſt be 
owned, great judgment and attention, much 
knowledge of the emotions of the human 
heart, conſtant vigilance, unwearied pa- 
tience, and a natural talent for the buſi- 
neſs, are required to regulate the mind of a 
child at that very early period, when ideas 
firſt ruſh into the ſenſorium. All theſe 
qualities are required in a greater degree 


ing and the admiration of virtue; ſtirred up with high 


hopes of living to be MEN, and worthy patriots, DEAR 


To Gop, and famous to all ages. 
MiLrox's Tractate. 
- + + infuſing into their young breaſts ſuch an inge- 
nuous and noble ardour, as would not fail to make 
many of them renowned and-matchleſs men. 3 
OS | | than 
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than they are often found. Wrong aſſo- 
ciations are therefore formed, and it be- 
comes a great part of the care of the pre- 
ceptor to remedy in future what it could 
not prevent. | 

At the age of ten or twelve, the taſk 
may be more eaſy. The mind is then not 
merely paſſive. It can co-operate volun- 
tarily with its inſtructor, in rejecting, by 
the dictates of judgment, improper affoci- 
ations of ideas, and in ſelecting all ſuch as 
are to be deſired, At that time, if it can- 
not be accompliſhed before, I wiſh the pu- 
pil to be impreſfed with every idea which 
can render an eminence in literature ami- 
able and honourable. 

In the firſt place, let him find his chief 
pleafures arifing from his little perform- 
ances in letters, whatever they may be. 
When he does well, let him be careſſed and 
rewarded; not only by his tutor or maſter, 
but by all who have any intercourſe with 
him; by his mother, by his ſiſters, and 
even by his aunts and grandmothers. If he 
is ingenuous enough to be ſenſibly touched 


* Studio fallente laborem. 1 
The love of the purſuit begailing all the FO 

of it, Hos. 

4 with 
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with praiſe, the buſineſs is half completed. 
The parent may congratulate himſelf, He 
has nothing to do, but to beſtow it with 
judgment. The pupil's little heart will ex- 
pand and exult to receive it, and all his fa. 
culties will ſtretch themſelves to deſerve it, 
The converſation which paſſes in his pre- 
ſence, ſhould commonly be on the ſubje& 
of great literary characters. They ſhould 
be ſpoken of with the higheſt veneration. 
None of their imperfections, and none of 
thoſe calumnies which envy invents, and 
which derogate from dignity, ſhould be 
even mentioned. On the other hand, a 
proper contempt, or at leaſt neglect, ſhould 
be ſhewn to thoſe, who, though they do 
not want their admirers, are ignorant as 
well as immoral. The boy ſhould be taught 
by common converſation, not by formal 
precept only, to conſider greatneſs of mind 
as the only true grandeur ; and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of knowledge, as the moſt orna- 
mental accompliſhment. Not only the fa- 
ther, but the females of a family, if they 
have judgment enough for the purpoſe, 
muſt concur in impreſſing on the young 
mind ideas of literary excellence, It too 
often unfortunately happens, that, without 


5 intending 
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intending the injury, they undo all the la- 
bour of an aſſiduous inſtructor, An atten- 
tion to cards, to dreſs, to faſhion, to thoſe 
ſcenes which perſons engaged with the 
world cannot eaſily avoid, will not only 
obliterate from the puerile mind all virtu- 
ous and deſirable ideas, but will often ren- 
der it incapable of their future reception. 
If the idea of excellence, applauſe, and 
| happineſs, is aſſociated with vanity in the 
infantine age, vanity will be purſued in 
manhood “. Another 


* The early aſſociation of ideas 1s of the moſt im- 
portant conſequence in every part of education, whe- 
ther moral, religious, or literary. To what do we 
owe the number of thoſe who, with perverted ambi- 
tion, and with a degree of ardour which would lead 
to high excellence in learning and virtue, labour to 
attain to the character of infidels, debauchees, men 
of vicious pleaſure and exceſs in all that is ruinous, 
ndiculous, forbidden by decency and reaſon, and the 
laws of God and man? We owe it to the aſſociation 
of ſuch a character with the idea of ſpirit and diſ- 
tinction, and to the aſſociation of the virtuous and re- 
gular character with the idea of a poor ſpirit and of weak- 
neſs; we owe it to an aſſociation of the idea of unerring 
excellence with thoſe who poſſeſs hereditary titles, ho- 
nours, riches, and who often make themſelves diſtin- 
guiſhed by no other perſonal qualities than infidelity, 
debauchery, exceſs, and brutality. Man commonly 
conforms his general character to that which he deems 
moſt excellent. But his idea of excellence is for the moſt 
part erroneous from wrong aſſociations, formed in the 


P boyiſh 
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Another excellent method of inſpiring 
the pupil with an emulation to excel in let- 
ters, 1s to accuſtom him to read Biography, 
I need not add, that the lives of men of 
learning ſhould be ſelected for this purpoſe, 
The lives of our great poets, divines, hiſ- 
torians, writers of every denomination, 
ſhould be frequently in his hands *. The 


boyiſh age, by ſeeing vanity and vice TRTUMPR over 
MODEST VIRTUE. 

* I would not wiſh a boy to acquire an excLvsve 
Jove of the more trifling purſuits of learning, which 
many pride themſelves upon, though they are. but 
little conducive to MENTAL IMPROVEMENT, I mean 
fome PARTS OF VERTV, a ſmattering of BOA Nx, 
PLAYING TRICKS WITH AN ELECTRICAL APPA- 
RATUS, &c. &c, For a boy may be very rFoxp of 
old coins, or ſhells, or moſſes, and be able to whirl 
a glaſs globe, and to tell the coTHIc names of a 
few plants, to the admiration of the ignorant, and at 
the ſame time poſſeſs a mind very 12LIBERAL and 
UNENLIGHTENED. Let theſe things be attended to 
AFTERWARDS, AND SERIOUSLY. But they will not 
ſupply the place of a eLass1CAL FOUNDAPION» 
Many vain perſons ſhine among the illiterate, merely 
by poſſeſſing an ELECTRICAL MACHINE, or getting by 
rote a few words in Linnæus. Theſe perſons might 
properly be ranked among thoſe whom Weſt deſcribes 
thus : en NL | 

Who aye PRETENDING LOVE or SCIENCE fair, 

And generous purpoſe to adorn the breaſt 

With L1BERAL ARTS, to Virtue's court repair, 
Yet nought but tunes and Names and coins 2Wap 

do bear. 88 TIT 
eulog's 
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eulogia which are uſually paſſed on them, 
and which they deſerve, will fire. a young 
mind with an ardent deſire to tread in their 
footſteps. | - 

If the boy can be introduced to the com- 
pany of ſome celebrated literary character, 
it will greatly contribute to raiſe and ſuſ- 
tain this deſirable emulation, He ſhould. 
be taught to wiſh for the honour of ſuch an 
interview, and to look upon any notice ta- 
ken of him by ſuch a perſon, as a noble 
diſtinction. At the revival of learning, it 
is amazing with what eagerneſs even the 
ſight of a man of eminent learning was 
ſought for by the ſtudious. They ran in 
crowds from great diſtances to meet him; 
and any attention paid by him to an indi- 
vidual, conferred an enviable happineſs. 
The conſequence was, that the youth who 
were devoted to learning, purſued it with 
a vigour and perſeverance which aſtoniſhes 

the preſent age of indolence, It was the 
honour and the reſpect, in which the per- 
ſons of eminent ſcholars were held, which 
diffuſed a generous ardour in the purſuit of 
letters, and produced ſtupendous effects. 

After this important point is gained, and 
when once the boy feels the love of letters, 
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and an ambition for literary fame, i improve- 
ment is ſecured. He will make his own 
way, even under diſadvantages * ; but with 
encouragements, aſſiſtances, and opportuni- 
ties, he can ſcarcely fail of arriving at what 
few reach, diſtinguiſhed excellence. 


* Of the politeſt and beſt writers of antiquity, ſe- 
veral were ſlaves, or the immediate deſcendants of 
ſlaves. But all the difficulties occaſioned by their low 
birth, mean fortune, want of friends, and defective 
education, were ſurmounted by their love of letters, 
and that generous ſpirit, which excites, 

Aly &i Y U rege EHE C 

Still to be firft, and ſhine above the reſt. 


—— S timulos dedit zmula virtus ; 


Nec quemquam jam ferre Poteſt Cæſarve priorem 
Pompeiuſve parem. 


*T was emulative virtue ſpurred them on; 
Cz/ar no longer a ſuperior brooks, 
And Pompey ſcorns an equal, Lucan. 
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SECTION XXIV. 


ON THE NECESSITY OF INDUSTRY, 
EVEN TO GENIUS. 


"Ov Ys 4 plug u ο 7% EYNETON kat Ths 
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For ſurely you cannot ſay, that even a genius flands not 
in need of art and en, in things of which he is un- 


informed. LuCIaN. 
ITporxa ud ive H 


Nothing is to be had for nothing. ARRIAN. Epiſt. 


ROM the revival of learning to the 
\ preſent day, every thing that labour 
and ingenuity can invent, has been produced 
to facilitate the acquiſition of knowledge. 
But notwithſtanding all the Introductions, 
the Compendia, the Synopſes, the Tranſ- 
lations, the Annotations, and the Inter- 
pretations, I muſt aſſure the ſtudent, that 
induſtry, great and perſevering induſtry *, 
is abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure any very 
valuable and diſtinguiſhed improvement, 


* I repeat this truth often ; for 

Nunquam nimis dicitur, quod nunquam ſatis dicitur. 
| SENECA, 

Alg T6 x enbe⸗ 3595 Ode E PLATrTo. 


SY Superficial 
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Superficial qualifications are indeed obtain- 
ed at an eaſy price of time and labour; 
but ſuperficial qualifications confer neither 
honour, emolument, nor ſatisfaction. 
The pupil may be introduced, by the 
judgment and the liberality of his parents, 
to the beſt ſchools, the beſt tutors, the beſt 
books ; and his parents may be led to ex- 
pe, from ſuch advantages alone, extraor- 
dinary advancement. But theſe things are 
all extraneous. The mind of the pupil 
muſt be accuſtomed to ſubmit to labour; 
ſometimes to painful labour“ . The poor 
and ſolitary ſtudent, who has never enjoyed 
any of theſe advantages, but in the ordi- 
nary manner, will, by his own application, 
emerge to merit, fame, and fortune; while 
the indolent, who has been taught to lean 
on the ſupports which opulence ſupplies, 
will ſink into inſignificance. His mind will 
have contracted habits of inactivity, and 
inactivity cauſes imbecillity. I repeat, that 
the firſt great object is to induce the mind 
to work within itſelf, to think long and pa- 


Nobody will ſay that. Demoſthenes was not poſ⸗ 
ſeſſed of genius. But Demoſthenes wrote over with 
his own hand all Thucydides eight times, and got a 
great part of him by heart, Cicero was equally la- 
borious. 


8 tiently 
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tiently on the ſame ſubject, and to compoſe 
in various ſtyles, and in various metres . 
It muſt be led not only to bear, but to ſeek 
occaſional ſolitude, If it is early habitu- 
ated to all theſe exerciſes, it will find its 
chief pleaſure in them; for the energies of 
the mind affect it with the fineſt feelings. 
But is induſtry, ſuch induſtry as I re- 
quite, neceſſary to genius ? The idea, that 
it is not neceſſary, is productive of the 
greateſt evils . We often form a wrong 
judgment 


+ Human nature loves its own productions. To 
give boys a love of learning, let them produce ſome- 
thing of their own. Quicquid ſcripſere beati. Pleaſed 
with whate'er they write. The exertion required in 
compoſition often gives ſpirits and enlivens ſtudy. 

PAGuUTO v ur Ky TE abr cn ds elves ECW 
Al are lovers of themſelves, and their own cannot but be 


feet to all. ARISTOT. 


t O tu, quiſquis es, cui ignea vis in pectore exarſit, 
cui flamma in præcordiis micat, procul, procul abſint 
mollia, lenia, facilia, blanda, quæ animi impetum ex- 
tinguere ſolent. Jo ach. Fort. RinGEL. 


When the Roman hiftorians deſcribe an ExXTRA- 
ORDINARY MAN, ſays the learned Kennet, this al- 
ways enters into his character as an eſſential part of 
it. He was, ſay they, IX REDIBILI INDUSTRIA, 
DILIGENTIA SINGULARI, of incredible induſtry, of 
remarkable application. |  SALLUST. 


P 4 They 
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judgment in determining who is, and who 
1s not, endowed with this noble privilege, 
A boy who appears lively and talkative, is 
often ſuppoſed by his parents to be a ge- 
nius. He 1s ſuffered to be 1dle, for he is 4 
genius ; and genius 1s only injured by ap- 
plication, Now it uſually happens, that 
the very lively and talkative boy is the moſt 
_ deficient in genius. His forwardneſs ariſes 
from a defect of thoſe fine ſenſibilities, 
which at the ſame time occaſion diffidence 
and conſtitute genius. He ought to be 
enured to literary labour“; for without it, 
he will be prevented, by levity and ſtu- 
pidity, from receiving any valuable im- 
preſſions. Parents and inſtructors muſt be 
very cautious how they diſpenſe with dili- 
gence, from an idea that the pupil poſſeſſes 


'They had not the fooliſh vanity of wiſhing to ap- 
pear clever without pains, nor did they think that 
DULNESS only was capable of LABOUR; an opinion 
to which we owe much forward conceit, much levity, 
Ignorance and miſery. ns, 

* Corporis tamen valetudinem curet, namque fine 
ipſà nihil efficere animus poteſt. Stare malit quam 
ſedere, &c. Let let him take care of his health ; for 
ewithout that the mind can do nothing. Let him rather 
and than fit, &c. Joacn. ForT. RInGEL. 

Great temperance will ſupply the place of exerciſe. 


2 genius 
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genius ſufficient to compenſate for the want 
of it, All men are liable to miſtake in de- 
ciding on genius at a very early age; but 
parents more than all, from their natural 
partiality. On no account, therefore, let 
them diſpenſe with cloſe application. If 
the pupil has genius, this will improve and 
adorn it; if he has not, it is confeſſedly re- 
quiſite to ſupply the defect. Thoſe pro- 
digies of genius which require not inſtruc- 
tion, are rare phænomena: we read, and 
we hear of ſuch; but few of us have ſeen 
and known ſuch. What is genius worth 
without knowledge? But is a man ever 
born with knowledge? It is true, that one 


man is born with a better capacity than 


another, for the reception and retention of 


ideas; but ſtill the mind muſt operate in 


collecting, arranging, and diſcriminating 
thoſe ideas which it receives with facility. 


And I believe the mind of a genius is often 


very laboriouſly at work, when to the com- 
mon obſerver it appears to be quite inactive. 

I moſt anxiouſly wiſh that a due attention 
may be paid to my exhortations, when I 
recommend great and exemplary diligence. 
All that is excellent in learning depends 
upon it. And how can the time of a boy 


or 
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or young man be better employed? It can. 
not be more pleaſantly ; for I am ſure, that 
induſtry, by preſenting a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of various objects, and by precluding the 
liſtleſsneſs of ination, renders life at all 
ſtages of it agreeable, and particularly ſo 
in the reſtleſs ſeaſon of youth, It cannot 
be more innocently; for learning has a con- 
nection with virtue; and he whoſe time is 
fully engaged, will eſcape many vices, and 
much miſery. It cannot be more uſefully; 
for he who furniſhes his mind with ideas, 
and ſtrengthens his faculties, is preparing 
himſelf to become a valuable member of 
ſociety, whatever place in it he may obtain, 
and he 1s likely to obtain an exalted place, 
I cannot conclude what I offer on this ſub- 
ject, without recommending to the induſ- 
trious ſtudent early riling *, and uninter- 

rrupted 


Qui ſub ſignĩs noſtris merere ſtudet, in primis am- 
plecti vic iL IAs ac LABORES debet; fugere luxum, de- 
licias, & quicquid effæminatum reddit animum. 

Jo ach. Fokr. RINGEL. 

— Jam clarum mane feneſtras a 
Intrat et anguſtas extendit lo mine rimas. 

Stertimus, &C. 
quinta dum linea tangitur umbra, 
En quid ag1s ? 


Jam liber et bicolor poſitis membrana capillis 
Inque 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
5 


rupted application in the morning. I will 
not anticipate by deſcription, the effects 
which he will ſoon experience. 


Inque manus chartæ nodoſaque venit arundo. 
Tum queritur crafſus calamo quod pendeat humor 
Nigra quod infuſa vaneſcat ſepia lympha : 
Dilutas queritur geminet quod fiſtula guttas. 
O miſer ! inque dies ultra miſer, huccine rerum 
Venimus? At cur non potiùs teneroque columbo, 
Et fimilis regum pueris, pappare minutum 
Poſcis et iratus aammæ lallare recuſas ? 
An tali ſtudeam calamo ? cut verba ? quid iftas 
Succinis ambages ? tibi luditur. Effluis amens; 
Contemnere. | 
Udum et mclle lutum es ; nunc nunc properandus et 
acri c 
PFingendus ſine fine rota. PExsius, Sat. 3. 
The induſtrious ſtudent, like the thrifty merchant, 
muſt not neglect the ſmalleſt acquiſitions. Hæc enim 
tametſi ſingula per ſe puſilla, tamen in unum collata 
acervum, doctrinæ theſaurum lucro augent haudqua- 
quam negligenda 79 «i; g onivdoris, ERASMUB. 
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SECTION Xxv. 


ON PRIVATE STUDY DURING THE INTER- 
Vals or SCHOOL. 


EK MEAETHE N,, » Ouriu; c Jol. 
Far more by care than natural gifts excel. 


ANAXAND. apud Stob, 

Quies tibi non defidia fit, at cum ab aliis luditur, 

tu ſancti aliquid honeſtique tractabis. Let not your ref 

be floth; but while others are at play, do you emply 
waage. in ſomething ſerious and laudable. 


SENECA in- „ 


MPROVEMENT will be greatly ac- 

celerated, and an eminence in literary 
attainments eaſily acquired, if the ſtudent 
can be induced to devote the hours which 
his private tutor, or his maſter at ſchool, 
allows him, to private reading. At the 
age then of thirteen or fourteen, let a few 
Engliſh books be put into his hands. They 
ſhould be entertaining, or they will not, 
at firſt, draw his attention. They ſhould at 
the ſame time be claſſical, or have ſome 


connexion with real and valuable know- 


ledge, or they will only diſſipate his ideas, 
and impede his progreſs in the more eſſen- 


tial purſuits, how 
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I know of no book which can be more 
properly recommended at firſt, than the 
Spectator. It abounds with entertainment. 
It furniſhes a great variety of ideas on men, 
manners, and learning; and the moral and 
religious principles it recommends, are 
well adapted to tincture the young mind 
with the love of all that is amiable, uſeful, 


and honourable, I would require one pa- 


per to be read every day, and I ſhould 
make little doubt but that the pupil would 
foon read more from choice. 

1 would by no means ſuffer his attention 
to be diſtracted by a great variety of books; 
but at the ſame time I muſt obſerve, that 
application to books is wonderfully in- 
creaſed and encouraged by the occaſional 
introduction of a little novelty *. Let 
other books then be ſometimes allowed, 
at the diſcretion of a judicious ſuperin— 
tendant. 


Hiſtorical books are highly proper, and 


I wiſh, as I have ſaid before, to begin with 
the Antient Hiſtory, Rollin's Antient 
Hiſtory is certainly well adapted to boys, 


9 Robinſon Cruſoe and Telemachus are found to 
be moſt delightful to boys, and they are no leſs uſeful. 


but 


— — — — 
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but it is rather too long. Select party 
ſhould be pointed out to the ſtudent, Ply. 
tarch's Lives“ ſhould alſo be read. Such 
models tend to inſpire the young mind 
with all that is generous and noble. The 
Grecian and Roman Hiſtory, read at this 
period, will never be forgotten. Care muſt 
be taken to put no books into the ſtudent's 
hands, which are inelegant in their ſtyle +, 
I muſt confeſs and lament, that many of 
the antient hiſtories written in our language, 
are remarkably inelegant. Such, for in- 
ſtance, is that of Eachard; and Stanyan, 
though a good author, is not to be admired 
for his dition. 
Poetry ſhould likewiſe be read at that 
early age, when the feelings and the ima- 
gination are all tremblingly alive, I have 
known many good ſcholars, who have gone 


„ What profit ſhall he not reap as to the buſineſs 
of men, by reading the Lives of Plutarch? But let 
not the pupil ſo much imprint on his memory the date 
of the ruin of Carthage, as the manners of Hannibal 
and Scipio.“ MoNnTAIGNE. 


+ H va Y roi Car wi'gH0/TECy Un THG aux MW 
ga r nene, 1 GunieTHla Tow xaęgaxrigog EQEAKET Hike For 
the mind of the reader, by an uninterrupted attention fo 4 
book, draws to itſelf a reſemblance of the characteriſtic 

ER _. Dronvyswvs Halicar. 
. to 
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to the univerſities at the age of eighteen or 
"nineteen, without having read the works of 
Pope, Dryden, and our other poeticat 
claſſics ; a negle& without excuſe, as the 
peruſal of ſuch writers 1s of the greateſt 
advantage, and it is really matter of plea. 
ſure and delight, rather than a taſk. In- 
deed, I know not how a young man can 
ſupport with honour his character as a claſ- 
fical ſcholar, without an acquaintance with 
the fineſt writers of his own country, who 
have rivalled the moſt admired of the an- 
tients, But theſe cannot be read, con- 
ſiſtently with purſuits more immediately 
neceſſary, in the ſchool, and under the eye 
of the inſtructor, They muſt form the 
amuſement of leiſure hours, and muſt be 
read from choice, They will be read from 
choice, when their beauties ſhall have been 
once felt, and they will be ſtrongly felt by 
youthful ſenſibility. All that the maſter 
and the private tutor can uſually do, is to 
recommend private application, and point 
out the moſt excellent authors. 
When the boy ſhalk have arrived at the 
age of fifteen, and at the improvements 
adequate to the age, it will be highly ad- 
vantageous to prevail with him to read in 
private, 
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private, not only Engliſh, but alſo ſome 
ealy Latin book. Time and habit will 
render it no more difficult than to read 
Englith, and the improvement in Latin 
will be ſoon found aſtoniſhingly greater 
than would be derived from reading it only 
in a ſchool, or with a private tutor, The 
private reading and application which I ad- 
viſe, is to be followed as an amuſement; 
and I need not repeat, that the purſuit we 
delight in is commonly proſecuted with 
ſucceſs, 

The boy ſhould be taught to be a very 
niggard of his time“, and to fill up the 
ſpaces of five minutes, and quarters of 
hours, with. a volume, with which his 
pocket ſhould never be unprovided. A 
very eaſy and amuſing book muſt be choſen 
for this. purpoſe. Difficulty on firſt enter- 
ing on voluntary ſtudy will diſguſt the 


9 Tempus tantdm noſtrum eſt, Time only can be 

called our own. | SENECA. 
Mihi tempus perit per ignaviam, etiam tum cum 
diligentiſſimus eſſe videor. Quis enim unquam adeo 
in rebus peragendis vehemens fuit, qui non multo elle, 
poſſit vehementior fi extremas vires cogeretur experiri! 
Joacn. Fokr. RINGEL. 


Cæſar — media inter prælia ſemper 
Stellarum a Xs plagis ſuperiſque vacabat. Lucan. 
ſtudent, 
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ſtudent, and ſtop his progreſs. Three 
things are requiſite, whatever Latin book 
ſhall be at firſt ſelected; a pure diction, 
an entertaining ſubject, and a perſpicuous 
ſtyle. Though the boy read the higher 
and more difficult claſſics in the ſchool, 
yet, in his private hours, I adviſe him to 
deſcend to the eaſieſt, provided they have 
the three neceſſary qualities already men- 
tioned. Improvement in phraſeology may 
be derived from reading even Cordery's 
Colloquies with attention, and for the 
amuſement of vacant hours. Eraſmus's 
Dialogues abound with entertainment, and 
with elegant modes of expreſſion. Clerke's 
Tranſlation of Caſtiglione's Courtier is an 
excellent book for the purpoſe. Phedrus 
and Cornelius Nepos are alſo very proper. 
I recommend that theſe ſhall be read 
through, and I have ſelected eaſy books 
to ſecure this point; for if the boy is to 
recur to his dictionary very often, and to 
ſtruggle with obſcurity in every page, he 
will not long adhere to this deſirable plan 
of PRIVATE APPLICATION to the Latin lan- 
guage, He will rather chuſe to fill up his 
time with amuſing Engliſh authors, or to 
devote it entirely to puerile diverſion. Let 


Q | not 
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not. therefore any prejudice be formed 
againſt the elegant books which 1 have 
recommended, becauſe, from their perſpi- 
cuity, fome of them are uſually read i in the 
lower claſſes. 

But when a great facility is dined i in read- 
ing Latin, the tuen will of himſelf aſcend 
to Cicero, Terence, Livy, and all thoſe 
excellent writers whom the world has long 
agreed to admire, When ſuch books ſhall 
be read for the delight they afford, the 
ſucceſs will be ſecured. The ſcholar will 
leave his ſchool richly fraught with golden 
ſtores; a moſt defirable event, but which 
by no means happens to the greater part 
of thoſe who have ſpent many years at our 
beſt ſeminaries. I mean not to reflect on 
the very reſpectable conductors of thoſe 
ſeminaries ; for the fault is in the ſcholar, 
whoſe indolence and diſſipation will ſel- 
dom permit him to apply ſeriouſly to the 
| buſineſs of the ſchool, much lefs to private 
ſtudy ; a matter which I conſider, and 1 
hope not without reaſon, of the higheſt 
importance. 

At this period of improvement, Latin 
verſe ſhould form a part of the private ſtu- 


dies. Indeed, no precepts need be given 
4 on 
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on this topic. The boy's taſte will lead 
him to peruſe all the more celebrated pro- 
ductions in this pleaſing ſpecies of compoſi- 
tion, when once he 1s able to procure them 
with eaſe. Beſides the antients, he will 
read Fracaſtorius, Bourne, and many other 
moſt elegant modern works, all of which 
will contribute to accompliſh the truly claſ- 
ſical ſcholar. | 

I am ſenſible, that to read Latin as an 
amuſement, 1s not common among young 
ſtudents. The reaſon of the omiſſion is 
eaſily aſſigned. They ſeldom can read it 
without more difficulty than is compatible 
with mere amuſement. But almoſt any 
point may be carried with young people, 
if proper methods are uſed. Let perſua- 
ſion, allurements, rewards, and every art 
be applied, to induce the boy to devote 
ſome of his vacant hours to private reading. 
If he has natural abilities, and his private 

reading is well choſen, he will, after due 
preparation, derive more benefit from it, 
than from any formal inſtruction. 


One caution is highly neceſſary on this 
ſubject. Novels muſt be prohibited. I 


have known boys of parts ſtopped at once 
in their career of improvement in claſſical 


Q 2 knowledge, 
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knowledge, by reading novels. They con- 
fidered Latin and Greek as dull, in com- 
pariſon, and could never prevail on them- 
ſelves to give them due attention. When 
a great degree of claſſical improvement is 
ſecured, one or two of the beſt romances 
and novels may be read, for the ſake of 
acquainting the ſtudent with the nature of 
this kind of writing“. But even the works 
of Cervantes and Fielding muſt not be at- 
tended to, before a deep and ſtrong foun- 
dation is laid for ſolid improvement. True 
hiſtory will afford little entertainment to 
the boy who can procure fiftion. Exclude 
fiction, and he will be delighted with true 
hiſtory . 
For 


* OMnes DEGUSTAND1, all authors are to be taſted 
In the courſe of a literary life ; but during education 
only the beſt. To form a ſound and good judgment 
is of the higheſt conſequence. . Judgment contributes 
more to public and private good than genius. Let 
the boy's judgment then be exerciſed and ſtrengthened 
by being early habituated to the work of ſelection. 
Loet him be taught to chuſe the beſt authors, and al- 
ways to give reaſons for his choice. This wil im- 
prove his judgment in the conduct of life; without 
which, parts and learning often ſerve only to precipt- 
tate ruin, | | | ik 

+ Orationi enim et carmini parva gratia, niſi el0- 


quentia fit ſumma : Hiſtoria guoguomods ſeripta _— 
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For many reaſons, I ſtrongly urge the 
expediency of accuſtoming the pupil to 
apply in private, and without aſliſtance, as 
well as with it; but more particularly be- 
cauſe it will habituate his mind to work for 
itſelf, on which a great and ſolid improve- 
ment chiefly depends. Amidſt the number 
of facilitating contrivances, and the various 
aids afforded by opulence, the mind 1s not 
often allowed to exert its native powers. 
The toil of THINKING 1s too frequently 
thrown upon the preceptor, and the formal 
lecturer. Thus it happens, that many who 
attend lectures wherever they are to be 


ſunt enim homines natura curioſi, et qualibet nuda re- 
rum cognitione capiuntur. There are no great charms 
in eloquence and poetry, unleſs they are excellent in their 
kind : Hiſtory, however it is written, affords pleaſure ; 
for man is by nature inquiſitive, and is captivated by 
the knowledge of events, though the narrative is un- 
adorned.  PLinivs. 
The preſent Preceptor to the Heir to the Britiſh 
Crown has juſtly obſerved, that novels are well re- 
ceived, merely for the gratification they afford to a 
vitiated, palled, and ſickly imagination; chat laſt 
diſeaſe of learned minds, and ſure prognoſtic of expir- 
ing letters.“ Biſhop Hux p. 
An imagination neither vitiated, palled, nor fickly, 


ſuch as that of boys, will be delighted with truth well 
exhibited, | 


Q 3 heard, 
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heard, and purchaſe the aſſiſtance of all 
who profeſs to afford it, are often after all 
leſs learned * than others, who, without 
ſuch apparent advantages, have forced their 
way up the moſt arduous heights, by native 
vigour and perſevering aſſiduity f. 


* Nullum Virgilio præceptorem legimus. Flaccus 
de ſuo nihil niſi quod plagoſum dixit. Cicero autem 
ſuum laudibus ampliſſimis celebrare voluit, nec valuit, 
Contra hujus filius guantis præceptoribus, patre ſcilicet 
et Cratippo illius ætatis philoſophorum principe, fi 
quid ipſi credimus Ciceroni, guantus nebulb. We read 
nothing of Virgil's maſter. Horace has ſaid nothing of 
his, but that he was a great flogger. Cicero avould have 
extolled his in the higheſt terms, but could not. On the 
other hand, his ſon, though he had the benefit of fo great 
maſters, his own father, and Cratippus the firſt philoſo- 
pher of his time, if we may believe Cicero himſelf, turned 
out a great blockhead, &c. PETRARCHA, 


+ I am happy to find that my opinion on the neceſ- 
fity of the mind's working for itſelf in education, and 
the inſufficiency of formal lectures alone, coincides 
with the opinion of the Author of Hermes. 


Nothing is more abſurd, ſays he, than the com- 
mon notion of inſtruction, as if ſcience were to be 
poured into the mind like water into a ciſtern, that 
paſſively waits to receive all that comes. The growth 
of knowledge reſembles the growth of fruit: however | 
external cauſes may in ſome degree co-operate, it 13 
the internal vigour and virtue of the tree that muſt 
ripen the juices to their juſt maturity.” HARRIS. 


I will 
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I will add, that a boy will retain what he has acquired 
by his own labour, becauſe he will know what it coſt 
him. Orig ev, 1 aut); eXTNTHATI: XATEDH YEW 4% & ¹ 
Sev m ε½e˙ e A man does not uſually devour rhe ſub- 
ſtance which be has acquired himſelf; but that which he 
has received from another. CEYHISIDORI Apophthegma. 

The late unfortunate Chatterton is a proof of the 
advantage of private and unaſſiſted application. He 
was indeed poſſeſſed of a very extraordinary genius; 
but he had alſo furniſhed himſelf with a great ſhare 
of peculiar learning at the age of ſixteen. Unprotected 
and untutored, he had made a progreſs ſeldom equalled 
at a more advanced age, by thoſe who have enjoyed 
the aſſiſtances of the beſt ſchools, and the moſt famous 
univerſities. So true is it, EAN HE CLIAOMAQHE EZH 
IOATMA®HE. V you love learning, you will have 
learning. RO 

Education, ſays father Gerdil, may indeed be 
termed an art ; but it 15 one of thoſe aris which are 
ſimply directory, forming nothing. The gardener, 
to whom a young plant is committed in charge, care- 
fully tranſplants it into the moſt convenient ſpot, de- 
fends it from every thing which may injure it, from 
the heat of the dog-days and the winter's froſt, If it 
| bends in its growth, he ſtraightens it, though he is 
obliged-to make uſe of violence, and ſcruples not to 
uſe the knife for cutting off ſuch uſeleſs branches as 
would only ſerve to divert the courſe of that ſap which 
is intended for its nouriſhment, and to make it bear 
fruit, 'The gardener forms nothing : all he does is to 
keep at a diſtance every thing that would interrupt 
nature in its operations. It is nature cauſes the young 
plant to grow, and the inward energies of nature 
which extend to every part. | 
Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam 
ReQique cultus pectora roborant, Hon. 


Q Injudiciou; 
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Injudicious parents are apt to think it hard that 
their child muſt work ſo much when they provide ſuch 
various and coſtly aſſiſtance. They are apt alſo to be 
unreaſonably impatient in expecting to reap very early 
the fruits of their own expence and their child's labour, 
They are difpleaſed if they ſee not a haſty improve- 
ment: Let them attend to Plutarch. He,” ſays 
Plutarch, who plants a vineyard, ſoon eats the 
grape; ſo in other plantations a few months bring 


the fruit of our labours to our eye and taſte, Oxen, 


' horſes, ſheep, &c. ſoon bring us profit, aud do us 


much ſervice in return for a little expence and trouble. 
But man's education is full of labour and coſt. The 
increaſe is ſlow, the fruit and comfort far off, not 


within fight.” 


Sicuti enim horologii umbram progreſſam ſentimus 


progredientem non cernimus: et fruticem aut herbam 
creviſſe apparet, non apparet creſcere, ita et ingeniorum 


profectus. For as we perceive that the ſbadow 1s 
MOVED upon the dial, yet do not ſee it MOVING ; and as 
it appears, that the ſhrub or the graſs is G., though 
it does not appear TO GO; juſt /o is the improvement 
of the underſtanding. Joacn, FokT, RinGEL. 
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8B TION XXII. 


ON LATE LEARNERS, AND ON PERSONS 
WHO WISH TO RECOVER THE ACQUI- 
SITIONS OF THEIR YOUTH. 


Eungarn, iy vg x. Nagl, Y magurgovus er 6 
og EVTTOYTOCy PET ru ne WV; Xg:iTlOY, £17, i= 
l NN S7 n n. Socrates in his old age happened ts 
be playing on the Iyre, and thrumming away upon the 
ſtrings, when ſomebody came up and ſaid, What ! are you, 
at your time of life, playing on the lyre? Aye, ſaid he, 
it is better to learn a thing late than not to learn it at all. 

DEMOSTHENESG. 


HE paſſion for letters ſhews itſelf 

at different periods of life. Many 
perſons have paſſed through a ſchool, with- 
out exhibiting either inclination or ability 
for literary purſuits, who have afterwards 
ſhone in the world of letters with diſtin- 
guiſhed luſtre. The faculties of their 
minds have expanded at a later period 
than common, or peculiar occaſions have 
occurred to excite their induſtry and 
emulation. . 


Others there are, who never were placed 
at a claſſical ſchool; but who, when their 


judgment 
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Judgment is matured by obſervation and 
experience, earneſtly wiſh and endeavour 
to furniſh themſelves with the learning of 
a gentleman. They often miſcarry in their 
attempt, not from want of aſſiduity or of 
perſeverance, but. from ignorance of a pro- 
per method. 


-The firſt great error of ſtudents of this 
deſcription is, that they read in a deſulto 
manner, every thing which falls in their 
way. They begin with complete and ex- 
tenſive treatiſes, when they ſhould proceed 
gradually from elementary introductions, 
They are uſually unacquainted with proper. 
editions of books, and often ſpend much 
time and attention on publications, which, 
when compared with original compoſitions, 
are contemptible both in ſtyle and in mat- 
ter. They often confine their attention to 
Engliſh books; from an idea, that the lan- 
guages are not eaſily to be learned by an 
adult. The conſequence of their miſtakes 
is, that their conceptions, though multi- 
plied by reading, are confuſed and imper- 
fect, and though they find amuſement 
from it, they derive but Aide ſolid ad- 
vantage. 


if 
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If they ſeriouſly wiſh, then, not merely 
to divert themſelves with books, but to 
make a progreſs in learning, they muſt re- 
ſolve to read methodically. They mult let 
no.temptation* interrupt their plan. They 
muſt not indulge to exceſs their natural 
love of novelty f. That paſſion will lead 
them to attend ſolely to new publications, 
from which alone no great advantage will 
be received. 

They will do right to diveſt themſelves 
of that vulgar prejudice, which repreſents 
it 2s an inſurmountable difficulty to begin a 
language, or an art, or ſcience, at the age 
of manhood. To be under the influence 
of this opinion, will be an effectual bar to 
their advancement. Let them rather call 
to mind the many inſtances of great im- 
provements made in the ſciences, by thoſe 
who did not begin to cultivate them till 
they were arrived at a middle age. Hiſ- 
tory and Biography will furniſh ſeveral ex- 
amples of old men, who have begun to 


0 


Fortis, omiſſis, 


Hoc age, deliciis. 


Hawe ſpirit enough to give - wh your indulgences, and - 
mind the one thing ee Hos. 


| + Dura aliquis præcepta vocet mea; dura fatemur 


ſtudy 


Eſſe; ſed ut valeas multa ferenda tibi. 
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ftudy in old age, and have yet made a ren 
proficiency. 

I am aware, that rules and ethos in 
ſtudy, which I thus ſtrongly recommend, 
are at preſent rather out of faſhion ; but] 
am convinced, that the late ſtudent will 
never lay a ſolid foundation without them, 
He ſhould every day ſet apart certain hours, 
and I would adviſe, that he borrow a few 
from his morning repoſe ; not only becauſe 
he can then read without interruption of his 
other buſineſs and engagements, but be- 
cauſe the morning, 1t 1s well known, is 
particularly favourable to the muſes. The 
injury which the health, the eyes, and the 
ſpirits, will infallibly ſuſtain from a long 


continuance of nocturnal ſtudies, will in- 


duce every prudent perfon to avoid the lu- 
cubrations of midnight. Early riſing con- 
tributes to health and chearfulneſs, while 
it furniſhes the fineſt opportunities for ſtudy, 
It is not eaſy to preſcribe a plan of ſtudy, 
or a courſe of reading, which will ſuit all 
circumitances. The directions which might 
ſerve a few, might poſlibly miſlead more“. 
= 27 


* Eraſmus being aſked how a man might become 


learned, replied, Si doctis aflidue conviveret ; fi doc- 


tos 


8 
] 
| 
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In general, therefore, I adviſe, that the 
ſtudent ſhall apply to ſome reſpectable cler- 
gyman or ſuperintendant of education, who 
has himſelf been regularly trained, and who 
ſupports a character of learning and judg- 
ment. Such a director will be able to con- 
ſider the age, the previous opportunities 
that have been enjoyed, the degree and the 
kind of improvements already gained, and 
the abilities and diſpoſition of the ſtudent “. 
He will give directions ſuggeſted by each 
of theſe circumſtances in particular, and all 
of them combined. I mean not that he 
ſhould act as a tutor. No. The late ſtu- 
dent mult be his own inſtructor, after he is 
once taught the way that he ſhould go, by 
ſome friend who 1s poſſeſſed of judgment 
and experience. A man will ſeldom ſub- 
mit to a tutor, with that implicit obedience 
which may be neceſſary to render a tutor's 
method and inſtructions ſucceſsful. I think 

it therefore better, only to aſk advice of the 


tos audiret non minus ſubmiſse quam honorifice ; fi 


doQos ſtrenuè legeret; fi doctos diligenter ediſceret; 
denique ſi ſe doctum nunquam putaret. 


* He will act as an ARBITER ELEGANTIARUM in 


pointing out books, and ſupplying an ERUDITUM 
LUXUM, 


judicious, 
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judicious, than to engage with a private 
tutor. Some caſes, however, may render 
a private tutor highly proper. But in ge- 
neral I may aſſert, that where parts and in- 
clination are united, and the directions of 
a ſenſible friend attended to, the late ſtudent, 
as I have termed him, may proceed alone, 
and obtain a proſperous paſſage in the way 
to learning. | | 
It is very common to find perſons, who, 
though they have been good ſcholars at 
their ſchool, and have made a great profi- 
ciency in learning, in the juvenile age, 
have forgotten it amidſt the pleaſure and 
the buſineſs of an active manhood. When 
the buſy ſcene is paſſed, they call to mind 
thoſe ſweets of literary purſuits, which they 
formerly enjoyed, and wiſh to taſte them 
once more. They are at a loſs for ſome- 
thing to fill agreeably thoſe vacuities of 
time, which were lately occupied in active 
employments. They, therefore, endea- 
vour to recal what they acquired in their 


youth. 


The advice to be given to perſons under 
theſe circumſtances, is, that they purſue the 
eaſieſt, the moſt entertaining, and the moſt 
compendious methods. Difficulty will diſguſt 

and 
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and impede them. Amuſement is the end 
propoſed by them; and the means which lead 
to it mult, if poſſible, be rendered amuſing. 
As they have once been acquainted with 
the elementary parts, they will recollect 
what is eſſential in them, without much 
labour. If they wiſh, for inſtance, to re- 
cal their knowledge of Latin, I would ad- 
viſe them to begin at once with reading an 
eaſy author, with Beza's Latin Teſtament 
and Cordery's Colloquies, and gradually 
aſcend to the higheſt claſſics. They will 
find themſelves improve by this method, 
if they poſſeſs natural abilities, with great 
rapidity. 

But in general it would perhaps be bet- 
ter, for perſons advanced beyond the meri- 
dian of life, not to attempt learning, or 
recovering what they have forgotten, in the 
Latin or the Greek languages. Amuſe— 
ment is their Principal object, and they 
may derive it in ſufficient variety in Eng— 
liſh. But in Engliſh they ſhould read with 
ſome method, and not, as is uſually the 
caſe, whatever offers itſelf, without taſte and 
ſelection. It will be faid, that, if they are 
innocently amuſed, it ſignifies little with 

| what 
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what book. From this opinion I muſt dif- 
ſent. The pleaſure which ariſes from read- 
ing, and feeling the beauties of elegant 
works, is much greater than is received b 

an indiſcriminate and vague peruſal of every 
catchpenny publication *. 

I cannot cloſe this topic, without ear- 
neſtly recommending to all claſſes above 
extreme poverty, the cultivation of a taſte 
for letters in every ſtage of life. Merchants 
and traders, even if, from unavoidable cir- 
cumſtances, they have been neglected in 
their youth, ſhould endeavour at a ſubſe- 
quent period to acquire a love of reading, 
Retirement is their object. But how are 
they to enjoy this retirement? They pro- 
miſe themſelves much happineſs, but alas! 
they ſeldom find it T. They know not how 


to pals that time, which was before ſcarcely 
ſufficient for their occupations. They have 


* If much and ill-choſen reading tended to make 
men wiſe, every ſubſcriber to a circulating library, ſays 
Dr. Beattie, would have it in his power to be wiſer than 
Socrates, and more accompliſhed than Julius Cæſar. 

+ Otium fine literis mors eſt et vivi hominis ſepul- 
tura, Leiſure without books, and a taſte for then, is 
death and the burial of a man even while alive. 
| 2 SENECA. 


recourſe 
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recourſe to the bottle and fo cards. Theſe 
indeed prevent reflection fer a time; but 
they often afford no ſolid ſatisfaction. How 
happy would paſs their days of eaſe and af- 
fluence, if the tranquil purſuits of literature 
formed a part of their amuſement! 

The conſideration, that a taſte for letters 
is able to furniſh one of the beſt pleaſures 
of old age, ſhould induce parents of all 
ranks above the loweſt, to give children a 
tincture of polite learning, whatever may be 
their deſtination. If they are fixed 1n trade, 
and are ſucceſsful, this will enable them to 
enjoy a fortune, It will fill up their lei- 
ſure* with ſatisfactory employment, and 
will better enable them to ſupport the cha- 
racter of gentlemen, than the opulence 
which gives them the name, 


Sit bona L1BKORUM et proviſæ frugis in annum 
Copia. | Hos. lib. i. ep. 18. 
Let there be a good ſtore of books laid up as part of the 
proviſions for the enjoyment of the Jear, 
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SECTION XXVII. 
ON THE LITERARY EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 


K Sur, 60 f 25 KpaT ng, To roche. 81 wer 0 70 
eee ee ran! WO. II cer de Tor authy ours xevods, 
OTE g εαννeα, OTE Koxxeg* HAN 00 TEHwurw og, i vraklag 
öh, LuDacy merino Ornament, as Crates ſaid, ii 
that quality which poſſeſſes the power of adding grace. 
But that quality prſſeſſes the power of adding grace, which 
renders a «woman more graceful. Now it is neither gold, 
nor the emerald, nor the purple dye, which does this; but 
it is that, whatever it is, which exhibits indications of 
virgin dignity and delicacy, of a well regulated mind, 
and of modeſty. PLUTARCH: 


HERE are many prejudices enter- 
tained againſt the character of a 
learned lady; and perhaps if all ladies were 
profoundly learned, ſome inconveniencies 
might ariſe from it ; but I muſt own it does 
not appear to me, that a woman will be 
rendered leſs acceptable in the world, or 
worſe qualified to perform any part of her 
duty in it, by having employed the time 
from ſix to ſixteen, in the cultivation of 
her mind, Time enough will remain, after 
a few hours every day ſpent in reading, for 
the 
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the improvement of the perſon, and the 
acquiſition of the uſual accompliſhments. 
With reſpe& to theſe accompliſhments, I 
will not preſume to direct the method of 
purſuing them. I will not ſo far intrude 
on a province, which by no means belongs 
to me. The ladies themſelves, and their 
inſtructors; want no directions in matters 
of external ornament, the end of which is 
to pleaſe on intuition. However arrogant 
the men have been in their claims of ſupe- 
riority, they have uſually allowed the la- 
dies the poſſeſſion of a delicate taſte in the 
improvement and .perception of all kinds 
of beauty * 


The literary education of women ought 


indiſputably to be varied according to their 
fortunes; and their expectations. Much 
refinement, and a taſte for books; will in- 


jure her, whole time, from prudential mo- 


tives, mult be entirely engroſſed by œco- 


nomy. Few women are indeed exempted 


from all attention to domeſtic care. But 
yet the unmarried; and thoſe who enjoy 
opulence, find many intervals which they 


* It is to the men alone that what the Greeks call 
* Doxany, a Want of ſenſibility for beauty, can be im- 
puted, 
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often devote to ſome ſpecies of reading, 
And there is no doubt, but that the read. 
ing would be ſelected with more judg- 
ment, and would afford more pleaſure and 
advantage, if the taſte were formed by my 
culture“. 

I will then venture to recommend, tht 
ladies of this deſcription ſhould have a 
claſſical education. But let not the reader 
be alarmed. I mean not to adviſe, that 
they ſhould be initiated, without exception, 
in Greek and Latin; but that they ſhould 


be well and early acquainted with the F rench 
and the Engliſh claſſics. 


As ſoon as they can read with fluency, 
let them begin to learn Lowth's Grammar, 
and to read at the ſame time ſome very eaſy 
and elegant author, with a view to exem- 
plify the rules. They ſhould learn a part 
in grammar every morning, and then pro- 
ceed to read a leſſon; juſt in the manner 
obſerved in claſſical ſchools in learning La- 


* « The girl is altogether kept from exerciſes of good 
learning and knowledge of good letters, or elſe ſhe is 
ſo nouſeled in amorous bookes, vaine ſtories, and fonde 
trifling fancies, &c.“ E. Hake's Touchſtone for the 
time preſent. See the paſſage quoted 1 in the ingeni- 
ous Mr, T, Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry. 


tin, 
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tin. After a year ſpent in this method, if 
the ſucceſs is adequate to the time, they 
ſhould advance to French, and ſtudy thar 
language exactly in the ſame mode. In 
the French grammar, it will not be neceſ- 
ſary to go through thoſe particulars which 
are common to the grammars of all lan- 
guages, and which have been learned in 
ſtudying Engliſh. 

Several years ſhould be ſpent in this ele- 
mentary proceſs; and when the ſcholar is 
perfectly acquainted with orthography and 
grammar, ſne may then proceed to the cul- 
tivation of taſte. Milton, Addiſon, and 
Pope, muſt be the ſtanding models in Eng- 
liſn; Boileau, Fontenelle *, and Vertot, in 
French; and I wiſh theſe to be attended to 
ſolely for a conſiderable time. Many in- 
conveniencies ariſe from engaging young 
minds in the peruſal of too many books. 
After theſe authors have been read over 
with attention, and with a critical obſerva- 
tion of their beauties, the ſcholar may be 
permitted to ſelect any of the approved 
writers of France and England, for her own 


0 7 hough Fontenelle is accuſed by the critics of 
deviating a little from the claſſical ſtandard, he is * 
a very pleaſing writer. 


R 30 improve- 
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improvement. She will be able to ſelect 
with ſome judgment, and will have laid 
a foundation which will bear a good ſuper- 
ſtructure. Her mind, if ſhe has been ſuc- 
ceſsful in this courſe, will have imbibed an 
elegance which will naturally diffuſe itſelf 
over her converſation, addreſs, and beha- 
viour, It is well known, that internal 


beauty contributes much to perfect exter- 


nal grace. I believe it will alſo be favour- 
able to virtue, and will operate greatly in 
reſtraining from any conduct groſsly inde- 
licate, and obviouſly improper. Much of 
the profligacy of female manners has pro- 
ceeded from a levity occaſioned by a want 
of a proper education, She who has no 
taſte for well written books, will often be 
at a loſs how to ſpend her time“; and the 
conſequences of ſuch a ſtate are too fre- 
quent not to be known, and too fatal not 


to be avoided, 


Whenever a young lady in eaſy circum- 
ſtances appears to poſſeſs a genius, and an 


inclination for learned purſuits, I will ven- 


How happy is it To xNow How to live with one- 


ſelf, to find oneſelf again with pleaſure, to leave 


oneſelf with regret! The world then is leſs neceſſary 
to one. Marcnioness de LAMBERT. 


3 ture 
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ture to ſay, ſhe ought, if her ſituation and 
connections permit, to be early inſtructed 
in the elements of Latin and Greek. Her 
mind is certainly as capable of improve- 
ment, as that of the other ſex *. The in- 
ſtances which might be brought to prove 
this, are all too well known to admit of 
citation T. And the method to be purſued 
muſt 


* OTA N ty ev) pwmros; APETAI Atyorra:y THOTCUMEIOS Eye 
Eno WATL; 4 dit TE 2 PENET CUE avouevc;e 77 Hatewer | 
excellences you can mention as belonging to human creatures, 
you will find, upon conſideration, that all of them arg in- 
creaſed both by inſtruction and by care. MXENOPHON, 


But many ſtill will ſay with an old Writer, “ Let 
them learne plaine workes of all kinde, fo they take 
heed of too open ſeaming. Inſtead of ſonges and mu- 
ſicke, let them learne cookerie and laundrie. And 
inſtead of reading Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, let 
them reade the groundes of good huſwifery.“ Powel's 
Tom of all Trades, quoted by Mr. T. Warton. 


+ Weak, wicked and vain men have always taken 
a great deal of pains to LOWER THE FEMALE SEX, 
and to repreſent them as incapable of real virtue and 
ſolid excellence. It is eaſy to fee their ſcope. Even 
ſome authors of great name among the profligate, have 
endeavoured to confirm the degradation of female dig- 
nity. The attempt, when ſucceſsful, often becomes to 
both ſexes the cauſe of ſhame, remorſe, poverty, diſ- 
eaſe, ſuicide, and every fin and evil with which God 
almighty has thought proper to viſit voluntary, pre- 


R 4 ſumptuous, 
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muſt be exactly the ſame as that which is 
uſed in the private tuition of boys, when 
judiciouſly conducted. 

And here I cannot refrain from adding, 
that though I diſapprove, for the moſt part, 
of private tuition for boys, yet ] very ſeri- 
ouſly recommend it to girls, wich little ex- 
ception. All ſenſible people agree in think- 
ing, that large ſeminaries of young ladies, 
though managed with all the vigilance and 
caution which human abilities can exert, 
are in danger of great corruption. Va- 
nity and vice will be introduced by ſome 
among a large number, and the contagion 
ſoon ſpreads with irreſiſtible violence, 
Who can be ſo proper an inſtructor and 
guardian, as a tender and a ſenſible mo- 


ſumptuous, and continued tranſgreflion of thoſe laws 
which were firſt written on the heart, and then in 


the ſcriptures; THE LRWS OF MORAL AND RELA- 
TIVE DUTY. 


The women indeed may become THE BEST RE- 
FORMERS. The dignity of female virtue, conſiſtently 
ſupported, is better calculated than any moral leſſon, 
to ſtrike confuſion and awe into the breaſt of the 
EMPTY and artful villain. But the vices of one part 
of their fex, and the various hindrances to matrimony, 
have often driven the virtuons to ſubmiſſions which 
may in time verify the aſſertions of their ſatiriſts. 


4 > ther? 
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ther? Where can virgin innocence and de- 
licacy be better protected, than under a 
parent's roof, and in a father's and a bro- 
ther's boſom ? Certainly no where, pro- 
vided that the parents are ſenſible and 
virtuous, and that the houſe is free from 
improper or dangerous connections. But 
where the parents are much engaged in 
pleaſure, or in buſineſs ; where they are 1g- 
norant or vicious; where a family is ex- 

poſed to the viſits or conſtant company of 
libertine young perſons; there it is Cer- 
tainly expedient to place a daughter under 
the care of ſome of thoſe judicious matrons, 
who preſide over the ſchools in or near the 
metropolis. But I believe it often hap- 
pens, that young ladies are ſent from their 
parent's eye, to theſe ſeminaries, princi- 
pally with a view to form connections. I 
leave 1t to the heart of a feeling father to 
determine, whether it is not cruel * to en- 


danger the morals of his offspring for the 
ſake of intereſt f. 


It muſt be remembered, that only thoſe parents 
can incur this cenſure, who keep their daughters at 
{ſchool after a CxRTAIN AGE, 


| + One of the ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of the 
zterary education of women, 1s, that it enables them 


to 
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to ſuperintend the domeſtic education of their children 
in the earlier periods, eſpecially of daughters. We 
are told, in the very elegant dialogue on the cauſes 
of the decline of eloquence, that it was the glory of 
the antient Roman matrons, to devote themſelves to 
economy, and the care of their children's education. 
Jamprimum filius ex caita parente natus, non in cel 
empte nutricis educabatur, ſed in gremio ac ſinu ma- 
tris, cujus præcipua laus erat, tueri domum et inſer- 
vire liberis. . . . Sic Corneliam Gracchorum, fic 
Aureliam Juli Cæſaris, fic Attiam Auguſti matrem, 
præfuiſſe educationibus liberorum accepimus. As ſoon 
as a ſon was born of a chaſte parent, he was not 
brought up in the cottage of ſome hireling nurſe, but in 
the lap and the boſom of his mother, whoſe principal me- 


rit it was to take care of the houſe, and to devote herſelf 


to the ſervice of the children. Thus are we told, Cor- 
nelia, the mother of the Gracchi, thus Aurelia, of Julius 
Cæſar, thus Attia, of Auguſtus, preſided over the edu- 
cation of their children. And with reſpect to its not 
being the cuſtom to teach ladies Latin, we may ſay in 
the words of the learned Matron in Eraſmus, Quid 
mihi citas vulgum, peſſimum rei gerendæ auctorem! 
Quid mihi conſuetudinem, omnium malarum rerum 
magiſtram? Optimis aſſueſcendum: ita fiet ſolitum, 
quod erat inſolitum; et ſuave fiet, quod erat inſuave; 
fiet decorum, quod videbatur indecorum. y 4 
you tell me of the generality of people, the very worſt 
pattern of conduct? Why do you talk to me of the cuſ- 
tom, the teacher of all that is bad? Let us accuſtom our- 
ſelves to that wwhich abe know is beſt, Co, that will 
become uſual which was unuſual; and that will become 
agreeable which was diſagreealle, and that faſhionabik 
which appeared unfaſhionable. 


He 
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He of whom antiquity boaſts itſelf as of the wiſeſt 
of mortals, was inſtructed in many elegant and pro- 
found ſubjects of learning by a lady. 

Ac r E Tos N oo0n Tov EoReaTo; Nena Rog r 
frrorirù: Ayuve Aſpaſea, the learned lady, was the pre- 
ceprreſs of Socrates in rhetoric. ATHENZUS. 

TIA&T wv Toy Ewxpotry gra UTC One VERT I% TOAITINA® 
Plato ſays that Socrates learned politics of ber. 

HAaRPOCRATION. 

See ſome excellent remarks on the ſubject of giving 
daughters a learned education, in Eraſ. Epiſt. to Bu- 
dæus, cited in Jortin's Eraſ. vol. ii. p. 366. 
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SECTION XXVIL 


ON THE FEAR OF APPEARING 
PEDANTIC. 


O1Xo000! og Adv; re f οντοααι vr, 606 xarahyi- 
AuoIroopercc, WG KOT OhWKNTOMEVWY CU TMOANW!y WG cov 
dri, aro P οοε u beraveνẽůhe, wy rden nur aury 1 
&Þevs;3 EY AE OPTN MEN MH EXHE* Tay d BRD 
c. Ocxuopriruy ouT we EY Us we; vr Tov Oe rer ſal vg zig TAUuTH 
rm rde MEMNHEO AE, OTI EAN MEN EMME NHL 
TOIE AYTOIE, OI KATATEANNTEE TOT IIPOTEPON, 
OYTOI ZE YZTEPON ©AYMAEOYEIN. EAN AE HT- 
THOHYZ AYTQN, AIIIAOYN IIPOZAHYH KATATE- 
 ANTA, EP1CTETUS, 

If you bave an earneſt defire of attaining to phi. 
boſophy, prepare yourſelf from the very firſt to be laughed 
at, to be SNEERED by many, to hear them ſay, He 
« 7s returned to us a philoſopher all at once; and, 
« Whence this ſupercilious look ?*” Now for your part, 
DO NOT HAVE A SUPERCILIOUS LOOK INDEED; 
but keep ſteadily to thoſe things which appear beſt to 
you, as one appointed by God to this lation. Fox RE- 
MEMBER, THAT IF YOU ADHERE TO THE SAME 
POINT, THOSE VERY PERSONS WHO AT FIRST RI- 
DICULED, WILL AFTERWARDS ADMIRE YOU, Bur 
IF YOU ARE CONQUERED BY THEM, YOU WILL IN- 
CUR A DOUBLE RIDICULE. Mrs. CARTER. 


AuzY%a wi Year, hoyiomo, d Ax gige. Ignorance in- 


deed occaſions audacity ; but a power and habit of juſt 
reaſoning, heſitation, | THUCYDIDES. 


Recta 
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Recta ingenia debilitat verecundia, perverſa confir- 
mat audacia. Modeſty debilitates a good genius and diſ- 
poſition ; audacity gives afſurance to the perverſe. 

| | PLIxN Ius. 


N this age, true pedantry is not very 
common. Men of learning have ex- 

tended the objects of their purſuit. They 
uſually ſtudy to accommodate themſelves 
to the external manners, if not to the ſen- 
timents, of thoſe with whom they daily 
converſe. They willingly throw off the ſo- 
lemnity of wiſdom, and aſſume that airy 
gaiety, which has formerly diſtinguiſhed the 
profeſſed men of the world. They find-it 
an advantageous change, to reſign ſome- 
thing of the diſtant veneration which they 
might claim, for the pleaſures of eaſy and 
familiar intercourſe, 

The ridicule which has been thrown on 
the character of the pedant, has contributed 
to effect this revolution. The ridicule was 
often juſt; but dunces have availed them- 
5 ſelves of it unjuſtly, They have injured 
by deriſion the modeſt ſtudent, who, while 
his mind is engaged in ſtudy, can ſcarcely 
: avoid expreſſing, in converſation, ſome of 
2 thoſe ideas with which he is animated. A 
leeling and ingenuous mind is often hurt by 

the 
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the deriſion of thoſe whom it ought to de- 
ſpiſe ; and the name of pedant, given by a 
blockhead to his ſuperior, has greatly in- 
jured the cauſe of true learning“. 

None, indeed, but very weak perſons, 
can fall into very ridiculous pedantry. Con- 
verſationF on ſubjects of literature in liberal 
and well educated company, 1s by no 
means pedantry 41. Learning and books 
conſtitute a very pleaſing, as well as rational 
topic of converſation ||. It is agreeable, 
and is expected, that a ſcholar ſhould talk 


„ The laſt maim given to learning has been by 
the ſcorn of pedantry.“ Sir W. TeweLE. 

+ See ſome good remarks on faſhionable conver- 
fation, and on ſeveral other ſubjects of the higheſt 
importance to perſons juſt entering into life, in 
Mrs. Chapone's Miſcellanies. TI will alſo recommend 
the Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, by the 
ſame ingenious Lady, to boys as well as to girls, for 
the latter of whom they were indeed chiefly deſigned. 

t Indeed I cannot help thinking, that one of the 
molt valuable effects of polite learning, or a knowledge 
of morals, hiſtory, eloquence, and poetry, is, that 
it furniſhes inexhauſtible matter for ELEOANT con- 
VERSATION. They who cannot partake in ſuch con- 
verſation, are glad to exclude it, by giving it the 
name of pedantry, and they too often ſucceed. 
I Nothing more improving. Nothing mere truly 
delightful. They are the luxury of the ſoul, and its 
beſt employment, next to acts of benevolence and piety. 


on 
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on ſcholar-like ſubjects; nor is he in the 
leaſt more culpable or ridiculous than the 
military man, the merchant, the ingent- 
ous artiſt, who naturally love to expatiate 
on thoſe things which claim their daily at- 
tention. | | 

Yet the fear of the imputation of, pe- 
dantry, has prevented many a young man 
not only from diſplaying but acquiring 
knowledge. As I wiſh to remove every 
obſtacle which can impede the improve- 
ment of the ingenuous ſtudent, I cannot 
help exhorting him to aſſume a ſufficient 
degree of courage *, to deſpiſe the ridicule 
of thoſe whoſe - praiſe would be fatire t. 
Such is that of thoſe unfortunate perſons 
who have little taſte for any gratifications, 
but the groſſer pleaſures of the ſenſes, and 
who have malignity enough to wiſh to re- 
duce all others to their own level . 


* Sapere aUuDE. Dare to be wile. Hos. 

+ ©* And whether there be any ſuch or no, I cannot 
well tell: yet I heare ſaye, ſome young gentlemen of 
ours, Count 1t their ſhame to bee counted learned ; 
and perchance they count it their ſhame to bee count- 
ed honeſt alſo, For I heare ſaye, they medle as litle 
with the one, as with the other.“ AscHA u. 


| I hope the Author of the Eſtimate of the Man- 
ners, &c. of the Times, was under the malignant in- 
fluence of ſpleen, when he told the world, that among 


the 
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He who poſſeſſes learning, muſt be con- 
ſcious of it, and it is blameable puſillani- 
mity, not to aſſume a proper degree of mo- 
deſt confidence. It is to give the illiterate 
and the vain an advantage, which they can- 
not deſerve. Boldneſs is ſeldom among 
their defects; and where a proper ſpirit is 
wanting to oppoſe them, they will ſeldom 
heſitate to trample on genius, and put mo- 
deſt merit out of countenance “. I do not 
recommend an unſeaſonable diſplay of 
learning. No; I preſuppoſe that the poſ- 
ſeſſor of it is not deficient in good ſenſe, 
and with that he will ſeldom be guilty of a 
real indecorum. I am not ſingular in 
thinking, that men of great merit oftener 
injure 2 and others by too little, 
than by too much confidence. 


the great, *« all knowledge and learning, except in 
gaming, wagers, good- eating, borough-jobbing, and 
intrigue, is ridiculed under the name and maſque of 
PrDAN TRY.“ 
* Gl'huomini sFACCIATI poſſedono la meta Cel 
mondo. Bold and ſhameleſs men poſſeſs half the world. 
| Adag. Italicum. 
+ Ng eden n h noig i pn voos agree MENAN DEB. 
Since learning is nothing without a NOYE, or prudence. 
Sapere eſt principium et fons. Good ſenſe is the 
fource and principle of all. | 


With 
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With reſpe& to external behaviour, a 


ſubject on which ſo much has been lately 


ſaid, I will adviſe the ſtudent who values 
the approbation of his own heart, to let 


- SINCERITY be the principle of his conver- 


ſation, Notwithſtanding what has been 
ſaid on the ART of plealing, a behaviour 
void of art or ſincerity, in word and deed, 
will ultimately beſt pleaſe the poſſeſſor of 
it“, and thoſe with whom he converſes 


throughout life, Let the ſtudent frequent 


_ company, with good nature, good 
enſe, and a proper degree of ſpirit and vi- 


vacity to retort the malignant ſhafts of the 


ignorant, the forward, the vain, and the 
envious, and he will ſoon make a figure in 
it truly reſpectable. Let him know his 
own value, and modeſtly aſſume his natu- 
ral rank , and he will become both agree- 
able and eſtimable, though he ſhould ne- 
ver practiſe either finialation or diſſimula- 
tion . Deceit of any kind argues a little, 


mean, 


* Te tibi reddit amicum. 7: _ you to be on good 
terms with yourſelf. Hos. 


+ Invitta coppia & confidenza et arte. Real ſtill 
and proper aſſurance united are invincible, Adag. Ital. 


t Injuria autem nulla capitalior eſt quam eorum, 
qui, cum maxime fallunt, dant operam ut viri boni 


8 | videantur. 


r 
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mean, and cowardly heart. It will one 
time or other be certainly detected, and 
when detected, it muſt be deſpiſed *, But 
the liberal ſtudent, according to an idea ! 
have formed of him, ſhould, in his inter- 
courſe with company, think, ſpeak; and 
act nothing + which is not laudable ; no- 
thing which will not bear the broadeſt day- 
light, and acquire a luſtre from being ren- 
dered conſpicuous. Leave it to the ſordid 
attendants on the great 4, and to thoſe who 


videantur. There is not a greater piece of injuſtice than 
that of thoſe, æubo, at the very time they are PRACTISING 
DECEIT, do all they can to appear MIGHTY GOOD SORT 

OF MEN. Cc, 
Pare to be what you are, is a good maxim; but 
it will only be put in practice by thoſe who are what 
they ought to be. Every one however may reſt aſſured, 
that they are generally known for what they are, and 
that falſehood, like Cain, has a mark ſet upon it by 
Heaven. Mrs. CHapoNE. See the whole Eſſay on 
Affectation and Simplicity, in her Miſcellanies. 
4 Nihil non laudandum. Nothing but what avill 

admit of praiſe. PATERC. 
2 ViLes anima et effrontes, Lucelli causa ut 
muſcæ ad mulctra, ad nobilium et heroum menſas 

advolant in ſpem ſacerdotii. LUTHER. 
With reſpect to patronage in the preſent times, we 
may ſay : Przftat dentiſcalpia radere, quam litera- 
riis monuments magnatum favorem emendicare. You 
vill get more from the great as a DENTIST, than 4s 4 
Writer. SATYR, MENIP. 
{ce 
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ſee no other good bur intereſt; to ſacrifice, 
in the ſhort period of life, ſome of the 
moſt valuable purpoſes * of living, the free 
uſe cf reaſon, and the aſſertion of the dig- 
nity and liberty of a man. 


Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, I will again 
caution the ſtudent againſt talking on 
learned ſubjects unſeaſonably, and incur- 
ring the appellation of a literary prater. 
And though I have adviſed him to exerciſe 
himſelf in compoſition, yet I will alſo cau- 
tion him againſt the itch of ſcribbling, or 
the love of writing without the pain of 
thinking. Let him never take the pen in 
hand, nor place the paper before him, till 
he has beſtowed much time and deep 
thought on the ſubject. To the want of 
this previous attention we owe the nu- 
merous productions which diſgrace let- 
ters, and die almoſt as ſoon as they are 


brought forth ; which, like the weeds in 


* Propter vitam, vivendi perdere cauſas. For the 
Jake of life, to give up the purpoſes of living. Juv. 
I There is no end of making books, ſaith the Wiſe 
Man. Eecl. x11. 10. 
No end,” faith the great Lord Coke, remark- 


ing on this paſſage ; „but it muſt be underſtood of 
thoſe books which are written To no END.“ Qui nec 
metam ſibi nec finem proponunt, 


8 2 a garden, 
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a garden, ſpring up luxuriantly without 
cultivation, which are uſeleſs or noiſome, 
and which only ſerve to impede the growth 
of ſalutary plants and pleaſant flowers. 
Pretenders ariſe in every department, and 
diſgrace it. Let the liberal and ſolid ſcho- 
lar attend to the circumſtances of time and 
place“, in the modeſt diſplay of his attain- 
ments. It is unmanly timidity to conceal 
them on proper occaſions; it is ridiculous 
arrogance to obtrude them upon unwilling 


and injudicious obſervers f. Modeſty is 
; the 


—— Ubi, quomodd, quandd. Where, how, avhen, 
F He will do right to remember the advice of the 
ſtoic philoſopher. 


Maden Povnou Goxety Emirac9ai xay tn Twi two rie, 
anita x4. Be not deft ous of ſhewing off with Jour 
knowledge ; and if you ſeem to any, to be ſomebody, fill 
difiruft yourſelf. 

I will take this opportunity of inſerting from this 
philoſopher, ſome conſolatory paſſages from the neg- 
le& which ſcliolars and the lovers of wiſdom often find. 

Igor cou Tig iy Sid, 79) by Tp0THYOVTH n b 
TW rafadug dn, 'eig ovubuNaev; £4 Ne . TAUTH ici, 
xAigtir CE 02 £69 UT) £TUYEv QauUTW? EXEVOCo £6 bY HUNG, An & A bes, 
Ts GU GUTWY OUR ETUYES» perro 0! ors c rr wh Tavrz 
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the characteriſtic of real merit, and firmneſs 
of conſcious dignity. The man of ſenſe 
will be diffident, but at the ſame time will 
have ſpirit enough to repel the inſolent at- 
tacks of ignorance and envy. 
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preferred before you at an entertainment, or in a compli- 
ment, or in being admitted ta a conſultation ? If theſe 
things are good, you ought to rejoice that he hath got 
them: And, if they are evil, do not be grieved that you 
have not got them. And remember, that you cannot, 
without uſing the ſame means, which others do, to ac- 
guire things not in our power, expect to be thought wwor- 
thy of an equal ſhare of them. For how can he «who 
doth not frequent the door of any great man, doth not 
attend him, doth not praiſe him, have an equal ſhare 
with him who doth ? You are unjuſt then and unſatiable, 
if you are unwilling to pay the price for which theſe 
things are ſold, and would have them for nothing. For 
how much are lettuces ſeld? A halfpenny, for inſtance. 
IF another then, paying a halfpenny, takes the lettuces, and 
You, not paying it, go without them, do not imagine that 
:, WY he 
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he hath gained any advantage over you. For as he ha, 
the lettuces, ſo you have the halfpenny which you did my 
give. So, in the preſent caſe, you have not been inviled 70 
ſuch a perjon's entertainment ; becauſe you have nt paid 
him the price for which a ſupper is fold. It is ſold for 
praiſe : it is fold for attendanct. Give him then th; 
value, if it be for your advantage. But if you would, 
at the ſame time, not pay the one, and yet receive the 
other, you are unſatiable and a bleckhead. Have on 
not hing then inſtead of the ſupper ? Tes indeed you have; 
the not praifing him whom you do not like to praiſe 
the not bearing with his behaviour at coming in, or (ac- 
cording to Simplicius) the attendance in his antechamber. 

Mrs. Carr. 

True learning, (I may add) true taſte, and true 
genius, can ſcarcely conſiſt with abject ſervility. Yet 
perſons with the characters of theſe qualities have often 
been diſgracefully ſubmiſlive to rank and opulence. 
Let the liberal ſcholar aſſert his independence of ſpirit. 
The pleaſure of it will repay him Leave thoſe to be 
rewarded by fortune, who court her favour. They 
become voluntary ſlaves, and dearly earn the wages of 
their ſervitude. The man of a good heart, an enlight- 
ened mind, and an independent ſpirit, may be 

Ka; i po, 2 SLANT AOANATO IE. Epi1CT. 

As Irus poor, and yet the friend of Geds. 

| — Efto 

Liberque et ſapiens — | 

Be free and wife. PeRsSIVUS. 

Jove fix*d it certain, that whatever day 

Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 

Poerz's Odyſſey. 
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&E CT10:NXxIK, 
ON FRIVATE TUITION. 


Non tali auxilio. Such aid we want not. V1RG. 


AM not now entering on a compariſon 

between the advantages of private and 
public education. I have already given the 
preference to public, But as many will 
ſtill chuſe a private education, and as in 
ſeveral caſes it will be neceſſary, I will add 
a few obſeryations on the mode of con- 


ducting it. 
The great object is, to ſecure as many | 


of the advantages of public education with 
as few of itsinconveniencies as poſſible. I 
think it therefore adviſcable, that the plan 


of public education ſhould be adhered to, 


as cloſely as the difference of circumſtances 
will admit. I know very well, that a thou- 
ſand whimſical modes are purſued by pri- 
vate tutors. They are generally ſuch as the 
inventors and adopters warmly recommend. 
Both are fincere in their recommendation; ; 
for we naturally love our own inventions, 
„ and 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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and the objects of our adoption. Novelty 
has alſo that irreſiſtible charm, which in- 
duces parents to enter their ſons with eager- 
neſs on a plan which has the appearance of 
improvement and innovation. But as edu— 
cation is an affair of high importance, 1 
wiſh that no ſcheme may be generally pur- 
ſued, which has not received the ſanction 
of experience. The welfare of the commu- 
nity is at ſtake, when a general change is 
introduced in the forms of education, 

I ſhould think it right, in private tuition, 
to uſe the lame grammars, books of exer- 
ciſes, and editions of claſſics, as are receiv- 
ed in the beſt ſchools. Neither partiality 
for an editor, nor for ſome ſingular method, 
which has the appearance of plauſibility, 
but wants the ſeal of experience, ſhould in- 
duce the private tutor to receive a book, 
or purſue a plan, of which he has never 
known the effects. He may mean to try 
experiments; but the pupil is to be pitied, 
whoſe improvement is to be hazarded by 

the trial of experiments. If I were to cul- 
tivate a farm, I would rather be guided by 
the practical, though illiterate farmer, who 
had managed it with ſucceſs, than by the 
writer on huſbandry, whoſe ſkill in the art 
| is 
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is acquired in his library. So, I would 
rather conduct a pupil in the beaten path, 
which has led tens of thouſands to the ſum- 
mits of learning, than by untried ways ; 
notwithſtanding that they are pointed out 
by the truly ingenious as ſhorter and plea- 
ſanter. Schemers and projectors are ſel- 
dom much relied on by the prudent in any 
department. They commonly are hurried, 
by a warm imagination, beyond the limits 
of truth and reaſon. A machine will often 
appear to anſwer the intention in the model, 
which is afterwards found unable to perform 
its movements, when erected 1n the proper 
magnitude and ſituation. 

One great error I have ſometimes diſco- 
vered in the conduct of private tuition. 
The care of grounding boys, as it is called, 
in the elements of Latin grammar, has 
been often neglected. Though the pupils 
have been enabled to conſtrue an eaſy au- 
thor without much difficulty, yet they were 
often ſtopped at an unuſual conſtruction, 
and appeared to be totally unacquainted 
with Propria que maribus, As in preſenti, 
and the Syntax. Indeed ſome tutors have 
made a merit of not burthening the boys 
memory with Latin rules. I hope that they 
found their method ſucceſsful. All I can 
lay 
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ſay of its ſuccels is, that I never yet found 
a ſcholar unacquainted with theſe rules, 
who, in reading the claſſics, was not often at 
a loſs, and often miſtaken. I imagine that, 
as the buſineſs of hearing the frequent re- 
petition of the rules, is certainly not the 
moſt agreeable part of his employment, a 
tutor may ſometimes have perſuaded him- 
ſelf, that it was unneceſſary, But if ! 
might be attended to, the pupil ſhould be 
obliged, during ſeveral of his firſt years, to 
learn grammatical parts in the evening, 
and repeat them every morning, in the 
manner of the moſt approved ſchools. 
He ſhould alſo be obliged to parſe the 
paſſage which he conſtrues, and to exem- 
plify the rules of the grammar in every 
leſſon. This buſineſs, though not very 
amuling to the teacher, will give the ſcho- 
lar a clearneſs and a preciſion, which are 
of the utmoſt conſequence in contributing 
to the ſucceſs of his purſuits. 

There can be no exerciſes better adapted 
to the improvement of boys, than thoſe 
which are uſually appointed as evening 
| taſks at a great ſchool. Such are the mak- 
ing of Latin, and the compoſition of 
themes, verſes, and declamations both in 


Latin and Engliſh, A copy of ſome of 
2 bee 
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theſe ſhould be required of the pupil every 
morning, or once in two or three days; 
according to the length and the difficulty 
of the compoſition. The ſame ſtrictneſs of 
rule, regularity of method, and ſteadineſs 
of diſcipline, ſhould be obſerved in exact- 
ing theſe exerciſes, as is in a well regulated 
{chool, 

The private tutor oollelſes F op- 
portunities for the infuſion of moral and 
religious principles, and peculiar advantages 
for the reſtriction of his pupil from the 
contagion of vicious example. I ſincerely 
wiſh, that theſe opportunities and advantages 
may never be neglected, and that private 
tuition may prove, that it has juſtly claim- 
ed the power of producing better men, 
if not better ſcholars, than are uſually 
formed in a public ſchool. I am the more 
induced to expreſs this with at preſent, 
becauſe I have obſerved, that private tui- 
tion ſeems lately to have prevailed in this 
country, more than ever; and yet at the 
ſame time it is conſefſed, that profligacy 
of manners was never more conſpicuous. 

It has indeed been the cuſtom among 
the richer orders, to endeavour to com- 
bine the advantages of a public and private 
education, by placing their ſons at a cele- 


brated 
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brated ſchool, and at-the ſame time under 
the care of a private tutor, reſident in the 
ſchool, or in its neighbourhood. The 
buſineſs of the private tutor is often, in 
this caſe, little more than to make the 
boy's exerciſes for him. If the diſcipline 
of the ſchool is duly maintained, the aſſiſt- 
ance 1s not neceſſary, We do not find 
that the great ſcholars produced a century, 
or even half a century ago, had any other 
aid than that afforded in a good ſchool, 
and ſeconded by their own aſſiduity. Very 
weak boys will indeed want leading-ſtrings 
or crutches; but the boy of parts derives 
new ſtrength from being accuſtomed to 
confide in his own efforts. A privMt tutor, 
whoſe whole employment conſiſts in remov- 
ing the difficulties attending the diſcipline 
of a great ſchool, is unintentionally a pro- 
moter of idleneſs, and conſequently of igno- 
rance, vice, and miſcry. 

The opulent and luxurious wiſh for 
learning, and would often moſt readily buy 
it, if it were to be purchaſed without labour 
or confinement. But it is not to be 
bought“; it is to be earned by long and 


„ Univerſities can give degrees, a king can conſer 
titles; but neither they nor he, not all the world, 
can give learning by diploma. And * 
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perſevering endeavours. Aſſiſtance may 
indeed be procured in abundance by means 
of riches; but 1t happens in this caſe, that 
they who procced with the leaſt extraneous il 
aid more than is quite neceſſary, proceed | 

| 

| 

| 


with the greateſt ſucceſs “. 


Tu quod es, e populo, quilibet eſſe poteſt—— 
may be {aid to the greateſt potentate on earth, who 
13 illiterate, but not to the ſcholar or genius. 


EEE 


* The venerable name of Mr. Locke, who ſpeaks 
on theſe ſubjects in a tone unuſually Gecifive and per- 
emptory, has induced many to prefer private tuition, . 
and to avoid Latin exerciſes. But after all, ſays he, 4 
if the boy's fate be to go to /cheol to get the Latin | 
tongue, tis in vain to talk to you concerning the me- 1 
thods I think beſt to be obſerved in ſchools; you muſt 
ſubmit to that you find there; nor expect to have it 
changed fu.* your ſon; but yet by ail means obtain, 
if you can, that he be not employed in making Latia 
themes and declamations, and leaſt of all wer/es of any 
kind,” But Mr. Locke is an argument againſt his 

own doctrine, and is a ſtriking inſtance of the excel- 
lent effe& of that mode of education, which, in the 
warmth of the reforming ſpirit, he was led to diſap- 
prove. For I will remind the reader, that Mr. Locke 
was of Weſtminſter-ſchool; that he continued there 
till he was zineteen; that he then went to Oxford, be- 
came a ſtudent of Chriſtchurch-College, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf there by a copy of Latin wer/es, ad- 
dreſſed to Cromwell on his peace with the Dutch in 
I653. They indeed are not remarkably excellent, for 
Mr. Locke's genius was not poetical. Perhaps his 
judgment in polite learning may be diſputed ; for he 


Was 
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was a profeſſed admirer of Blackmore, as appears by one 
of his letters to Mr. Molyneux. But the fruits of his 
philoſophical genius, his diſtinguiſhing talent, ſuffici- 
ently diſplay the excellence of the mode in which they 
were cultivated. Had his genius been equal in poe- 
try, the effects of that mode would probably have been 
equally conſpicuous in poetical compoſition. The 
exerciſe of his mind, while a boy, in Latin verfifica- 
tion, even if he had no poetical ideas, tended to en- 
creaſe that acumen for which he afterwards became 
illuſtrious. 

In the book which this great and good man has 
written on the ſubject of Education, he profeſſes to 
preſcribe for the gentleman, and not the ſcholar; a diſ- 
tinction which will not be generally admitted in a very 
enlightened age. The ſuperficial knowledge of antient 
languages and learning, which he recommends to this 
gentleman, would be deſpiſed by many a ſchool- boy. 
A very ſmall part of the treatiſe is appropriated to 
learning ; an extraordinary circumſtance in ſo great a 
ſcholar. A man of lefs ſolidity has very ſtrongly re- 
commended to his ſon, amidſt ſome leſs valuable ad- 
vice, a profound knowledge of Greek and Latin; to a 
ſon, who was to be almoſt profeſſionally a man ef fa- 
ſhion. From a man ſo devoted to exteriors, this is an 
honourable teſtimony in favour of that Greek and 


Latin, which the noſtrums of educating quackery 
often ſuperſede, 
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ON THE UTILITY OF EXAMINATIONS, 


Te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. 
That you know this, let others alſo know. PERS1US, 


Chi aſino è, e cervo eſſer ſi crede, al ſaltar del foffo, 
ſe ne auvede. He who is an als, yet thinks himſelf a 
flag, when he is going to leap the diich, finds his miſtake. 

| Adag. Ital. 


\UBLIC examinations have of late 
been eſtabliſhed in ſome colleges, and 
nothing has been found to contribute more 
to the ſucceſs of the academical diſcipline. 
The ſame ſalutary conſequences will flow 
from the practice, if it ſhould be generally 

imitated in the nurſeries to the univerſity. 
A maſter cannot beſtow an hourly and 
particular attention on all the younger ſcho- 
lars of a large ſeminary. It 1s certain, that 
the firſt elements may be even better taught 
by diligent aſſiſtants of 1nterior learning and 
abilities. Patience, attention, and tem- 
per, are the principal qualities required in 
teaching the accidence; for the method 
will 
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will be preſcribed by the book itſelf, or by 
the ſuperintendant. But I think it indiſ- 
penſably requiſite, that the mafter ſhould 
examine every claſs at leaſt once in a fort- 
night. The conſciouſneſs that an account 
is to be given of the degree of improve- 
ment - made within a hmited time, will 
cauſe a greater degree of diligence both in 
the ſcholars and in the aſſiſtants. 

Periodical examinations at ſhort inter- 
vals* will cauſe the mind to retain what it 
receives. The mind is prone to indolence, 


* Theſe are ſtudies wherein our noble and our 
gentle youth ought to beſtow their time in a diſcipli- 
nary way from twelve to one and twenty, unleſs they 
rely more upon their anceſtors dead, than upon them- 
ſelves living. In which methodical courſe it is fo 
ſuppoſed they muſt procced by the ſteady pace of 
learning onward, as at CONVENIENT TIMES FOR 
MEMORY'S SAKE, TO RETIRE BACK INTO THE 
MIDDLEWARD, AND SOMETIMES INTO THE REAR 
OF WHAT THEY HAVE BEEN TAUGHT, UNTIL THEY 
HAVE CONFIRMED AND SOLIDLY UNITED THE 
wHOLE BODY of their perfected knowledge, like the 
laſt embattling of a Roman legion. 

MiLTon's Tractate. 

Educatio firmatur crebrà ante traditorum REPETI“ 
TIONE quam velim frequentiſſimam eſſe, nec tamen 
triſtem ant moroſam, ſed per interrogatiunculas ſua- 
ves jucundaſque eorum quz lea vel audita fuerunt. 

| OSCHEFFERUS. 


and 
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and will eaſily ſuffer that to eſcape, which 
no immediate hopes or fears induce 1t to 
preſerve. But when it foreſees the cer- 
tainty of a ſtrict inquiry into its acquiſitions, 
it will not only retain much which it would 
berni loſe, but will retain it with ac- 


curacy*, Periodical examinations will alſo 
furniſh occaſion for the diſplay of excel- 
lence, and will conſequently excite a defire 
to make a good appearance, Praiſes, re- 
wards, diſgrace, and puniſhment, beſtowed 
in a ſerious manner on a ſolemn occaſion in 


* Tanaquil Faber ſays, in his Method of Teach- 
ing, which contains ſome ideas not ſo generally to be 
approved, I always examined my ſcholar before he 
went to bed, in what he had learned that day; for I 
take this to be the beſt means to retain the fugitive 
ideas, and to ſtrengthen the memory, without which 
all the ſtudying and reading 1s but to draw water with 
a ſieve.” | 

Another excellent method of improving the elder 
boys is, to let them ſometimes hear the younger. For 
one of the beſt methods of being taught is to teach. 
And the ſenior boys of a good ſchool are often as ca- 
pable of inſtructing their juniors in the elements of 
learning, as the aſſiſtants or the maſters. Quicquid di- 
diceris, id confeſtim doceas. Sic et tua firmare et pro- 
deſſe aliis potes. Jo ach. ForrT. RIx OEL. 

Alios quoque doceas; nuſquam enim melius depre- 
henderis quid intelligas, quid non. Atque interim 
nova quædam occurrunt commentanti diſſerentique. 


ERASMUS. 


T the 
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the ſight of the whole ſchool, will have a 
better effect than when given ſeparately, 
and in private. 

By being accuſtomed to give unpreme- 
ditated reſponſes to unexpected interroga- 
tions, the mind will acquire thoſe valuable 
habits, a quickneſs of recollection, and a 
readineſs of reply. 

So many, indeed, and ſo important, are 
the beneficial effects of this practice, that 
FE will for once moſt confidently recom- 
mend it to all, as ſecuring and increaſing 
improvement in every ſtage of the ſcholar's 
progreſs, and in every part of his purſuits 
while under ſcholaſtic or academical au- 
thority. 
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SECTION XXXI. 


ON THE REGULATION OF PUERILE 
DIVERSIONS, 


Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; 

The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 

The ſunſhine of the breaſt : 

Their's buxom Health of roſy hue, 

Wild Wit, Invention ever new, 

And lively Chear, of Vigour born, 
The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
The ſpirits pure, the ſlumbers light 

That fly the approach of morn. GRAY. 
Luſus pueris proderunt. 


A little play will do boys good. QUINTILIAN., 


ANY fanciful methods have been 
invented by thoſe who wiſhed to 
render puerile ſports conducive to improve- 
ment. I never found that they were ſuc- 
ceſsful, While they continued novelties, 
they gained attention. But the artifice was 
ſoon viſible ; and ſuch is the. perverſeneſs 
of our nature, it was no ſooner diſcovered, 
that the ſports, whatever they were, tended 
to improvement, than they were conſidered 
as a talk, and neglected. 


1 I muſt 
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I muſt own myſelf an advocate for puerile 
liberty, during the allotted hours of relax- 
ation. Boys have much reſtraint and con- 
finement in the time of ſtudy. In the in- 
tervals of application, they ſhould have 
every indulgence conſiſtent with moral and 
perſonal ſafety. They ſhould contrive their 
own amuſements, and vary and diſcontinue 
them at their own pleaſure. They will 
take violent exerciſe ; but violent exerciſe 
is neceſſary at their age to promote growth, 
and 1s rendered more deſirable on account 
of the many hours which they ſpend in a 
ſedentary employment. They will run 
riſques; but by theſe they will gain expe- 
rience, and a neceſſary degree of courage. 

Parents, therefore, often err, from an 
amiable cauſe indeed, when their ſolicitude 
for the ſafety of their children induces them 
to keep them under pain{ul reſtraint, and 
to debar them the enjoyment of diverſions 
common to their age, but attended with 
ſome degree of danger. In fpite of every 
precaution, boys of ſpirit will engage in 
the uſual amuſements of their equals ; and, 
if they have been confined, will naturally 
run into greater extravagancies in behavi- 
our, than their companions, My obſer- 

| vations 
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vations are profeſſedly the reſult of actual ex- 
perience; and from experience I am able 
to aſſert, that boys of manly ſpirits are 
often quite broken down, and rendered ef- 
feminate and contemptible, by too great a 
degree of parental ſolicitude. Maternal 
fondneſs in exceſs has often cauſed a fa- 
vourite boy, who promiſed better things, 
to become at laſt what is called in the world 
a poor creature. 

I] could quote many paſſages from the 
wiſeſt among the antients, tending to prove 
the expediency of inuring children to hard- 
ſhips and dangers. But they been often 
quoted, and it is my deſign to attend to 
reaſon more than to authority, It cannot 
then be denied, that the exerciſes and em- 
ployments of the body, whatever they may 
be, produce a powerful effect on the diſpo- 
ſition. Some idea of the turn of mind is 
uſually and juſtly formed from the pro- 
feſſion, the trade, the daily occupation “. 


E N bd bipcrs Toraro!, fir x) Pave med tro 
TXC N K, VEQVIKOY @pornps aabil, doreg 20 x x, N 
Tre TouTlovPac ne O rar Oger v. It is, I think, 
impoſſible that they who do little and mean actions can 
entertain great and manly ſentiments; as, on the other 
hand, they who are conwver/ant in honourable and ſplendid 
employments cannot think in a little and low manner. 

DEMOSTHENES. 


T4 Thoſe 
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Thoſe of the effeminate kind ſuperinduce 


effeminacy ; weakneſs of mind, no leſs than 


imbecility of body. Something ſimilar 
happens in puerile diverſions. The boy 
who has been kept in leading-ſtrings too 
long, and reſtrained from hardy ſports, by 


the ada of his mother, will never be a 


man; never poſſeſs that becoming ſpirit 
which can enable him to act his part with 
propriety. | 

Health, vigour, chearfulneſs, and a great 
degree of mental ſtrength, depend on a 
liberal uſe of thoſe active exerciſes which 
conſtitute the gymnaſtic education of boys 
in modern ages. I would only wiſh ſo 
much reſtraint as may keep them from vi- 
cious actions, from vulgar company, from 
a habit of quarrelling, and from feats of 
imminent and real danger. | 

The elder boys are to be encouraged in 
manly ſports, tor other and more import- 
ant reaſons. At the age of ſeventeen or 


eighteen they ſhould be indulged, even FOR | 


A MORAL PURPOSE, in filhing, ſhooting, 
hunting“, tennis, cricket, and all other I 


verſions conſiſtent with ſafety, good com- 


pany) 


* Terence, mentioning the keen purſuits uſual 


among young men, enumerates the love of hounds, | 


horſes, and attending the Philoſophers. 
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pany, health , and economy. The pro- 
penſities to vicious pleaſures are often at 
that age impetuous. Nothing at that age 
tends more TO DIVERT THEIR COURSE, and 
leſſen their influence, than a keen love of 
innocent ſports, and an ardent purſuit of 
them continued even to fatigue “. 


Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoleſcentuli 

Ut animum ad aliquod ſtudĩum adjungant, aut equos 

Alere, aut canes ad venandum, aut ad philoſophos. 

As moſt young men apply themſelves to ſome favourite 
purſuit, ſuch as keeping horſes or hounds, or attending 
philoſophers. | 

If the attending of philoſophers, or reading, were 
now as generally numbered among the ardent purſuits 
of young men, as the two other diverſions, it would 


have a happy influence on the national proſperity, as 


well as underſtanding and morals, 

+ Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 

Pleaſure bought at the price of ſubſequent pain is a bad 
bargain. EET Hor, 

Maxime hæc ætas a libidinibus eſt arcenda . , , 
in labore corporis exercenda. 

Otia ſi tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus. 

T his time of life is abowe all others to be kept from the 
indulgence of inordinate paſſions. And if you preclude 
LEISURE, Cupid's bow is ſoon unſtrung. | 

ROE Cic. & Ovid. 

Nella guerrra d*amor chi fuge vince, Effugere eſt 

triumphus. To retreat is to conquer. 


* As tocards and dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt 


way is, never to learn any play upon them, and ſo to 


be incapacitated for thoſe dangerous temptations, and 
lncroaching waſters of uſeful time.“ LoCKE. 
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Mr. Locke lived in an age when cards did not take 
up a great portion of life. His advice in the preſent 
age will be laughed at by many. And indeed, as 
things are now conſtituted, cards are often found an 
uſeful relief to grave and ref ſpectable perſons. But 
the hours of youth are too precious to be laviſhed away 
upon them. Vet people of the world, a formidable, 
becauſe a numerous phalanx, will militate againſt ſuch 
doctrines as theſe. For 

— — Alea quando 

Hos animos? «'o« +. | 

Si damnoſa /erem juvat alea, ludit et heres 

Bullatus parvoque eadem movet arma fritillo, 

Et quando uberior vitiorum copia ? 
Yet tener nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus 
Formandz ftudiis. 

Mind; already too effeminate muſt be firengthened ly 
more hardy purſuits, Hong. 

While I recommend exerciſe, I will alſo recom- 
mend temperance to the ſtudent as abſolutely neceſſary 
to a ſucceſsful proſecution of ſtudy. Boys are apt to 
exceed, and a maſter hardly dares to ſay to them, 
alendo; volo, non ſaginandos, ne melioris mentis 
FLAMMULA EXTINGUATUR, 4 would hade you well 
fed, but not crammed and fattened up 3 leſt the little flame 
of genius be extinguiſhed. SENECA. 

A maſter who entertains ſcholars in his houſe, and 
who ſhould attempt to reſtrain their appetites, would 
be ſuſpected by mean minds of recommending tempe- 
rance from parſimonious motives, = 


L 28: 1 


EU TIN XXXIL 
ON HOLIDAYS, AND HOLIDAY TASKS. 


Refert multum hoc ipſum otium quale fit, Duas 
nempe ſpecies otii definiunt, operoſi alteram, atque 
ipſa in requie laborantis, ac circa honeſta ſtudia ſolli- 
citi, quo nil eſt dulcius; alteram inertis et languidi 
et ſolam requiem complexi, quo nil fœdius, nil ſimi- 
lius ſepulchro. It makes a conſiderable difference what 
kind of leiſure you mean. For they define two forts of 
leiſure ; one fort, that of him who is buſy, and fully em- 
ployed and intent upon ſome liberal purſuit, even while at 
reſt, than which. ſort nothing is more delightful ; the other 


fort is that of the fluggard and the ſpiritleſs lounger, 
avho loves a ſtate of total ination, than which nothing 


is more ſhameful, nothing more [ike the repoſe of a tomb, 
PETRARCHA. 


Tlxrei zo c ic ND hexane oxohn The vulgar ſort 
of leiſure does no good. | SOPHOCLES, 


Shall not dwell on the common-place 
obſervations, concerning the pleaſure of 
reſt after labour, or the uſe of relaxation in 
a ſtudious life. The world is already ſuffi- 
clently convinced of its uſe and its pleaſure, 
and wants not arguments in 1ts recommen- 
dation. It is in ſome degree certainly neceſ- 
ſary. It affords a variety, It ſends back 
the ſtudent with freſh ſpirits to his purſuits ; 
7 | and, 
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and, indeed, it is no leſs deſirable to the 
inſtructor than to the ſcholar. The em- 
ployment of a ſuperiatendant of a ſchool, 
is full of care and full of labour *; and he 
requires holidays for the ſake of his health, 
his amuſement, and his domeſtic affairs. 
But I muſt aſſert, however diſagreeable the 
doctrine, that in the greater part of ſchools 
there are by far too many holidays, 
There are two ſorts of holidays, which 
muſt be conſidered diſtinctly; the breakings 


up, or vacations, and the ſaints days and 
public feſtivals. 


Breakings up are certainly proper}. They 
give the parent an opportunity of becoming 
intimately acquainted with his child's im- 


* Grammatici genus hominum quo nihil calamito- 
ſius, mihil afflictius, nihil zque diis inviſum foret, niſi 
ego (ſtultitia) miſerrimæ profeſſionis incommoda dulci 
quodam inſaniæ genere mitigarem. .. . Semper in 
ludis illis ſuis (in ludis dixi? imo in „ , vel 
piſtrinis potius ac carnificinis) inter puerorum greges, 
conſeneſcunt laboribus, fztore pædoreque contabeſ- 
cunt. ERASM.us. 

Declamare doces ;— O ferrea pectora Vecti. Juv. 

+ Omnis triſtitia quæ continuatione ſtudii pertina- 
cis adducitur, feriarum hilaritate diſcutietur. Al that 
Sadneſs which is brought on by a long continuance of unin- 
terrupted fludy, will be di Mpated by the joyful holidays. 


SENECA. 
provements, 
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provements, by placing them, during ſeve- 
ral weeks, under the parent's immediate in- 
ſpection. They enable the boy to ſee ſome- 
thing of the world, by introducing him to 
his own family, and their viſitors. They 
undoubtedly contribute to the pleaſure of the 
boy, the maſter, and the indulgent parent. 
They are, and have been, univerially 
adopted, 1n all great and eſtabliſhed ſchools, 
without a ſingle exception ; they are there- 
fore wile inſtitutions. 

But the queſtion ariſes, how long ſhould 
they continue, and how often be repeated ? 
In ſome of our moſt antient and celebrated 
ſchools, the breakings-up happen not leſs 
four times a year, and continue twice in 
the year ſix weeks. Belides this, every red 
letter day, as it is called, is religiouſly ob- 
ſerved as a play-day. Upon the whole, it 
appears, that not above half the year is 
really devoted to inſtruction. I ſhould be 
extremely ſorry to oppoſe the opinions of 
the very reſpectable ſuperintendants of theſe 
ichools ; but a regard to truth obliges me 
to ſay, that there is not the ſhadow of a 
good reaſon for allowing ſo large a number 
of holidays. Indeed it is no reflection on the 
judgment of the preſent maſters or truſtees, 

to 
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to cenſure ſome of the long eſtabliſhed 
practices in their ſchools, ſince they are 
often authoriſed by written ſtatutes, and 
confirmed by a very powerful law, the law 
of cuſtom. But is half the year neceſſary 
to be dedicated to relaxation, on account 
of the labour of the other half? Surely 
not; and if I might venture to dictate on 
this ſubject, I would enaR, that there ſhould 
be but two breakings- up in the year. They 
ſhould be at Chriſtmas, and at Midſum- 
mer, and ſhould continue one month each 
time. 

The conſequences of too long and too 
frequent vacations are obvious. They are 
the loſs of time, which might be moſt uſe- 
fully employed, the forgetting of thoſe things 
which were already acquired *, the contract- 
ing of idle and vicious habits, and a difre- 
liſh of the employments, and an impatience 
of the confinement of a ſchool. 

With reſpect to the conſtant obſervation 
of ſaints days and public feſtivals in ſchools, 
[ ſee little reafon for it. I know not how 
a boy can pay a proper reſpect to a ſaints 


Manent opera interrupta, minæque 
Murorum ingentes. 

The works unfiniſhed ſtand, the walls which promiſe 

mighty fabrics. h VIRS. 


diy 
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day better, than by improving his mind, 
and endeavouring to acquire knowledge 
upon it. Are halt the precious days of 
childhood and youth, to be thrown away, 
without improvement, becauſe they are 
marked with a red letter in the almanac ? 
The practice of keeping them at ſchool in- 
diſcriminately, as they are often kept at 
preſent, is manifeſtly abſurd, and a relique 
of popery. 

A few ſingle holidays ſhould, however, 
be allowed, in the intervals between the 
half-yearly returns of vacation. But I with 
them to be granted in the following man- 
ner. If any one boy has performed an 
exerciſe of remarkable merit, or made an 
extraordinary proficiency, or behaved, in 
any reſpect, ſo as to deſerve diſtinction, 
let a holiday be conceded in honour of 
him, and let it be called his holiday. 
This cannot fail of exciting a ſpirit of 
emulation; and while it effectually contri- 
butes to the purpoſe of neceſſary recrea- 
tion, it muſt alſo conttibute to general im- 
provement. 

A great diverſity of opinions prevails, 
on the propriety of ſetting boys a taſk, 
to be performed in their long holidays. 


] with 
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I wiſh every thing to be done, which cal 
be done, to promote improvement, and 
therefore earneſtly wiſh the practice to be 
continued. It certainly contributes to keep 
up the boy's habit of application, as well 
as his knowledge already acquired. I have 
heard many arguments againſt it ; but they 
all appeared to originate from that fatal 
ſpirit of relaxing“, and of diſſipation, which 
is the ſource of vice as well as ignorance, 
and, when uncontrouled, preſages a general 
decreaſe of perſonal merit, and a conſequent 
declenſion of empire. 

| With reſpect to the quantity of the holi- 
day taſk, it ſhould certainly be moderate. 
It muſt not fruſtrate the chief purpoſe of 


the holidays. It ſhould conſiſt of a portion 
of the grammar, or a claſſic, to exerciſe 


* Some maſters have entirely given it up. They 
have been obliged to ſubmit their judgment to the 
perverſeneſs of their boys, and the inconſiderate in- 
dulgence of parents. Ingeed their INTEREST has 
often compelled them to give it up. For boys, who 
have a taſk ſet them which they know will be exacted 
at their return, will not ſcruple to ſay any thing to 
induce their parent to change their ſchool, THAT 
THEY MAY EVADE THE PERFORMANCE OF THE 
TASK. And parents are often in theſe days impli- 
citly GOVERNED by their children, without being ſen- 


the 


ſible of it. 
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the memory, and of compoſition to employ 
the invention. It ſhould be juſt enough 
to keep the mind in order, and not ſo 
long as to weary or diſguſt it. Whatever 
is appointed by the judicious maſter, the 
judicious parent will require to be per- 
formed“. | 

* Before I leave the ſubje& of holidays, J will add 
a few remarks, which I hope may be uſeful. 

The breakings-up are the times when the boys make 
their report to their parents of every circumftance in 
the maſter's conduct, both in his family and in his 
ſchool. Every tongue is then employed in uttering 


the various conceptions of him and his management, 


juſt as they are formed by the immature and inconſi- 
derate minds of boys. | 

The maſter commonly pays his reſpects to the pa- 
rents in the holidays, and his reception is according 
to the boy's report, which is often unfavourable, 

Now I would wiſh parents to conſider what a variety 
of circumſtances tend to render the evil reports of their 
children falſe or exaggerated. Boys are in general 
incompetent judges of things. They judge haſtily, 
partially, imperfeQly, and improperly, from the na- 
tural defects and weakneſs of their age. They alſo 
intentionally miſrepreſent things. They hate thoſe 
who reſtrain them, they feel reſentment for correction, 
they love change, they love idleneſs, and the indul- 
gences of their home. Like all human creatures, 
they are apt not to know when they are well, and to 
compiain, Let parcnts then conſider theſe things 
impartially, and be cautious of wounding the heart, 


aiperſing the good name, and ruining the family, of 


a feeling and benevolent inſtructor. 


—_- < 
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SECTION XXXII.. 


ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF PARENTS T0 
SCHOLARS WHEN AT HOME, AND 
DURING THE RECESSES. 


Præceptorum magna caritas fit; ne dicas nihil quid- 
quam his debere niſi mercedulam. Quzdam pluris 
ſunt quam emuntur. The maſters ſhould be treated with 
great kindneſs." You ſhould not ſay, after you have paid 
them their pittance, that you are under no farther obli- 
gation to them. There really are ſome things which are 
worth more than the price at which they are bought, 


SENECA, 


Parent's example will commonly have 
more weight than a maſter's precepts: 

It is indeed of the utmoſt conſequence, 
that the parent co-operate with the maſter, 
both by precept and example, and that he 
contribute all he can to inſpire his ſon with 
a love and veneration for his inſtructor *. 


He 


* Obſerve the gratitude of Perſias to his maſter. 


Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 
Bullaque ſuccinctis laribus donata pependit; 
Cum blandi comites, totaque impune Suburra 
Permiſit ſparſiſſe oculos jam candidus umbo : 


Cumque 
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He muſt, indeed, firſt find one who is wor- 
thy of love and veneration *; for it is diffi- 
cult, and indeed unnatural, to compel a 
boy to eſteem and love him who poſſeſſes 
not amiable and eſtimable qualities. 

When ſuch an inſtructor is found, great 
confidence ſhould be placed in him . It 
ſhould be remembered, that the principles 
and diſpoſition of ſuch an one, and not 
only a regard to his intereſt, will lead him 


Cumque iter ambiguum eſt, et vitæ neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 
Me tibi ſuppoſut : teneros tu ſuſcipis.annos 
Socratico, Cornute, finu. Tunc fallere ſolers 
Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores ; 
Et premitur ratione animus ! vincique laborat, 
Artificemque tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 
Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes. 
Unum opus et requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 
Atque verecunda laxamus ſeria mente. 
PeRSIUS, Sat. 5. 
Eſt aliquid quod ex magno viro vel tacente pro- 
ficias. Aliquis vir bonus eligendus et ante oculos 
habendus, ut ſic tanquam illo ſpectante vivamus. 
| | SENECA. 


+ Dit majorum umbris tenuem et ſine pondere terram 
Spiranteſque crocos et in urna perpetuum ver, 


Qui PREACEPTOREM ſancti voluere PARENTS 
Eſſe loco. 5 TUVENAL» 


U | to 
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to do juſtice to a pupil entruſted to his care, 
If the pupil live under his roof, the maſter's 
table and ceconomy muſt be openly ap- 
proved by the parent, if it really deſerves 
approbation. Boys, from a want of judg- 
ment, of experience, of principle, however 
well treated, will often complain to their 
parents of ill uſage. If there is no reaſon 
for complaint, they will not ſcruple to in- 
vent one. If the parent liſten to them, 
they will obſerve no bounds, and heſitate 
not to propagate the moſt ſhocking calum- 
nies againſt their inſtructor. The love of 
novelty induces them to wiſh to be removed 
to another place of education; or revenge 
for ſome proper correction inflicted upon 
them“, urges them to ſpare no pains in 
injuring their maſter's intereſt. I have ſeen 
the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice in this 
particular, committed by parents at the 
inſtigation of their children. I have known. 


* Omnis diſciplina gravis eft puero. 
| PaUDENTIVS. 
Add to this, that boys have had little experience. 
Finding therefore that phyſical and moral evil at theu 
ſchool, which is alſo to be found every where, though 
they have not yet felt it, they conclude that their 
ſchool is of all places the moſt miſerable, 


many 
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many a tender mother“ attack a truly wor- 
thy, a benevolent, and a generous inſtruc- 
tor, with all the fury of an Amazon, and 
throw out the blackeſt aſperſions on his 
character, becauſe a wayward child had 
told a falſehood concerning his domeſtic 
management, The fact alleged has been 
proved to be a falſehood ; but pride has 
kept the mother from retracting, and has 
even ſtimulated her to add new virulence 


* Mothers engaged in pleaſure and dreſs, and va- 
nity of every ſort and degree, generally take care, 
when the boys go home, to find ſome fault in the ar- 
ticles of MEN DIN G or WASHING LINEN, or COMBING | 
THE HAIR, or PROVISIONS, in order to appear at an | 
eaſy rate very CAREFUL HOUSEWIVES, and to quiet | 
their own conſciences, for their negle& of their chil- | 
dren in matters of real importance. Thus a poor filly 
woman, without any juſt cauſe, irritates her huſband | 
againſt a worthy inſtructor, who has been labouring to 
adorn her offspring with virtue and learning. The 
maſter's vacations are thus imbittered, and after all 
his labour, he receives a reluctant PpITTANCEH and 
CHAGRIN,— The fault alleged is often the invention 
of a favourite ſervant, who hopes to ingratiate herſelf 
by whiſpering calumnies in the ear of her weak and 
vain miſtreſs. Theſe matters are facts well known to 
all who are concerned in the domeſtic care of boys at 
ſchools ; and though they appear trifles, yet 

hz x O ſeria ducunt 

5 In mala. | | 
TDleſe trifles lead to ſericur ills, Ho. 
U 2 to 
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to her mercileſs invectives. So thankleſ; is 
this uſeful office, where a parent is deſti- 
tute of judgment, humanity and gratitude, 

This unfortunate conduct of ill-judging 
parents, is very common. There is ſcarce- 
ly a ſchool in England that could not pro- 
duce inſtances of it. It has been com- 


plained of by many ſenſible ſuperintendants 
of places of education *. It has broke the 


peace 


* © The youth who, at his father's table, has been 
uſed to eat of a variety of diſhes every day, than which 
nothing is more pernicious to any conſtitution, old or 
young, will think himſelf miſerable, when he comes 
to the fimple and regulated diet of a boarding- ſchool; 
though this laſt is much more conducive to health. 
He who has been uſed to do whatever he pleaſes at 
home, will think it very grievous to be controuled, 
when he comes to a place of education, The conſe- 
quence will be, that his complaints will be innume- 
rable as his imaginary grievances. While the truth 
will not ſeem a ſufficient foundation for complaining, 
lies and inventions will be called in; for youth have 
very little principle. They will be liſtened to by the 
fond parent. The number of them will increaſe, 
upon their meeting encouragement. The education 
of the child, and his very morals, will in this man- 
ner be hurt, if not ruined. This is not theory; but 
experienced and notorious fact. 

The weakneſs of parents in this reſpect does in- 
deed exceed belief. . . . This weakneſs is the cauſe of 
their liſtening to the groundleſs complaints againſt 
their maſters; of RESTRAINING and HAMPERING 

their 


0 
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peace of many an ingenious man, who had 
engaged in the care of youth, and paved 
the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. No 
boy will ever ſettle at a place of educa- 
tion, when he finds it in his power to re- 
move himſelf from it, in a fit of diſplea- 
ſure, by the invention of a groundleſs ca- 
lumny. | 

But a complaint from a boy againſt his 
maiter, may be well founded; and there- 
fore I adviſe a ſenſible parent, who can go- 
vern his temper, to purſue the following 
conduct, When he hears the complaint, 
let him not appear to the boy to pay much 
attention to it, but, at the ſame time, re- 
volve it in his own mind; and if he finds 
it has the appearance of probability, let him 
go to the maſter, and ſpeak to him on the 


ſubject in private. If the maſter cannot 


clear up the matter to his ſatisfaction, and 
prove the falſity of the charge, then let the 


their maſters in the diſcharge of their duty, and of 


ungratefully imputing to the maſter's want of care, 


the failure of their children's improvement in what 
NATURE HAS DENIED THEM CAPACITIES FOR ; at 
the ſame time they know other youths have made pro- 
per improvements under the ſame care; and cannot 
with any colour of reaſon ſuppoſe a prudent matter ſo 
much his own enemy, as to neglect one pupil and ule 
diligence with another.” Bux dg. 
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parent ſhew his diſpleaſure as he thinks pro- 
per; but if the maſter can make it appear, 
that the complaint 1s groundleſs, then let the 
parent repreſent to his ſon the bad conſe- 
quences to his own happineſs, of a mali- 
clous and a lying diſpoſition. Let him alſo 
do the maſter the juſtice to ſpeak well of 
him, and endeavour to refute thoſe calum- 
niating accuſations, which the perverſeneſs 
of his child may have ſpread far and wide, 
and beyond the power of recalling. Few 
angry parents can act this honourable 
part; but to act otherwiſe 1s cruel and 
unjuſt, | 
Maſters have at beſt a painful and labo- 
rious * employment. It ought not to be 
made worſe by the caprice and the injuſ— 
tice of parents. Applauſe, and the expreſ- 
ſions of ſatisfaction in a parent, are often 
more agreeable rewards to the maſter than 
the annual ſtipend. Indeed, I have often 
heard old and experienced inſtructors de- 
clare, that the whole buſineſs of managing 
a large ſchool, and training the pupils to 
learning and virtue, was nothing in com- 


Occidit miſeros crambe repetita magiſtros. Juv. 
Hoc quoque te manet ut pueros elementa docentem 
Occupet extremis in vicis ALBA SENECTUs. Hox. 
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pariſon with the trouble which was given 
by whimſical, ignorant, and diſcontented 
parents. 5 

But waving the regard due to the maſter's 
comfort and intereſt, let us conſider the 
ſubje& merely as it concerns the child's 
welfare. Many parents are weak enough 
to repreſent to their children, and even 
to imagine themſelves, that a ſchool is a 
place of puniſhment only; a place where 
the boy 1s condemned, for the ſake of learn- 
ing I know not what of dead languages, 
to do penance during the greater part of 
the year, In conſequence of this opinion, 
he is loaded, during the holidays, with every 
daiaty, and gratified with every indulgence, 
as a compenſation, Let him have this de- 


licacy, and that amuſement, cries the fond 


parent“; for ſurely he has hardſhips 
enough at ſchool: and then perhaps fol- 
lows a tale, containing an account of ſome 
particulars reſpecting the proviſions, and 
the table of the maſter, which the boy has 


* Corporum nutrices, animarum novercæ. 


Tam ſtulte pueros diligimus ut odiſſe potius videa- 
mur. CARDANUS. 
Corporis curi mentem obruerunt. 


Ante palatum quam os inſtituimus. QuinTILI AN. 


U 4 told 
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told his maid or his mother with exagge- 
rated and falſe circumſtances. Pampered 
at home, and encouraged in calumniating | 
his ſchool, he returns to it in ill humour, 
diffuſes a ſpirit of diſcontent, and is ren- 
dered incapable both of happineſs and im- 
provement. 

Yet all theſe evils are trifling in com- 
pariſon with others which may reſult from 
_ negligent and improper behaviour to chil- 
dren at home, and during the receſſes, 
There are few houſes where ſomething 
does not inadvertently paſs, which, though 
in itſelf innocent, corrupts a young and 
inexperienced mind. In the converſation 
even of perſons of judgment and virtue, 
ſomething will frequently drop, which 
may give a wrong and a pernicious idea to 
a boy. This, however, cannot eaſily be 
avoided. But from this may be collected, 
how greatly the boy may ſuffer from ſee- 
ing vicious examples, and hearing vicious 
converſation, in a father's houſe, Wohat- 
ever he ſees and hears there, has an effect 
on him; not only becauſe he naturally 
loves and reſpe&s his father's houſe and 
family; but alſo becauſe he leads a life of 
idleneſs at home. That attention which, 

1 | at 
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at ſchool, is devoted to virtuous purſuits, 


is, in the holidays, at liberty to be engaged 


in vanity ; from which the tranſition to vice 
is eaſy and natural. 

I might in this place enumerate various 
ſentiments of the antients, on the great 
regard that ought to be paid to all behavi- 
our and converſation which paſſes 1n the 
preſence of a boy. The precept of Juvenal 


among others, that the greateſt reverence 


is due to boys, is univerſally known*, But 
how ſhall it be put in practice in a large 
and opulent family, where, ſuppoſing the 
father and mother to be upon their guard 
at all times, yet viſitors and ſervants will 
ſeldom ſubmit to reſtraint? With ſervants 
a boy in general loves to aſſociate. And 
they ſometimes, without intending it, will 
fruſtrate all the care of the maſter and the 
parents united, | 
What then can be done? I anſwer, that 
the boy mult be ſuffered to be at home no 
more than 1s neceſſary. Never let him 
remain there after the cloſe of the receſs. 
While he is there, let him be the compa- 
nion of his father and mother, or of ſome 
grave and judicious perſon. If it happens 
Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 
that 
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that the father and mother are ſometimes 
ſo engaged as not to be able to permit their 
ſon to accompany them, let him have ſome 
kind of taſk ſet him during their abſence; 
ſomething eaſy and entertaining, and only 
ſufficient to prevent him from contracting 
habits of idleneſs, and from ſeeking the 
company of ſervants, and from running into 
vice merely for employment. 

Under the management of virtuous and 
judicious parents, the holidays may be ren- 
dered ſubſervient to valuable purpoſes. 
Parental authority * may then interpoſe to 
confirm the inſtructions of the preceptor f. 
It may inſtil religious and moral princi- 
ples, which can ſcarcely fail to be well re- 
ceived from an affectionate father and mo- 
ther . Something of graceful behaviour 


With reſpect to parental authority, the wiſe Rouſ- 
ſeau ſays, Never oRDER your ſon to do any thing 
in the world; do not even let him think that you aſ- 
ſert any authority over him. RoussEAu's EmiLivs 
+ Ipſe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſimus omnes 

Circum doctores aderat. 

My father himſelf came among my inſtructors, and was 
ii moſt uncorrupted guardian. 1 OR, 
1 IIaręòs care, 10⁰ Hela ror. 
The refroof of a father is a pleaſant medicine. 
SOCRATES apud Stob. 
and 
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and a knowledge of the world may be ac- 
quired, by ſeeing the company which viſits 
in the family, But ler it always be remem- 
bered, that no acquiſition of this kind can 
compenſate for the loſs of the virtuous 
habirs and ſentiments acquired in a judi- 
cious courſe of ſcholaſtic diſcipline *. 


* Gratum eſt, quod patriæ civem populoque dediſti, 
Si facis ut patriæ ſit idoneus 


Plurimum enim intererit quibus artibus et quibus 


hunc Tu (i. e. PAT ER) 

Moribus inſtituas. Juvenar. 
It is often too true, that, gaudemus, fi quid (liberi) 
licentiùs dixerint; ria et oſculo excipimus verba in- 
genuis indigna: nos docuimus, ex nobis audierunt, 
We are pleaſed if cur children tall a little licentionſh. 
We receive them with ſmiles and kifjes, if they come out 
with ſome low and vulgar expreffien : - We teach them 
all theſe things ; they have heard them from ourſelves. 


QUINTILIAN. 
But, ; 


Nil dictu fœdum viſuque hæc limina tangat, 

Intra quæ puer eſt. 
Let nothing diſgraceful to be feen or ſpoken of, come 
near the threſhold within which is a boy. Juv, 

Though it is not poſſible in this turbulent ſcene to 
follow this Chriſtian precept of the Pagan p et, lite. 
rally and ſtrictly; though vice will obtrude itſelf on 
the attention, yet leſs of it will be ſeen, if care ig 
taken, than if 1 it is not. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 


ON LENITY AND SEVERITY OF 
| DISCIPLINE. 


Nec domus nec reſpub. ſtare poteſt, fi in ea nec 
rectè factis præmia extent ulla, nec ſupplicia peccatis. 
Neither can a private family nor a ſtate ſubſiſt, if no 
rewards are held out in it for good conduct, nor penalties 
for offtnces. Cic, 


T FT UMANITY is ſhocked at the degree 
of ſeverity which has been often uſed 
in ſchools. An infant has ſuffered more 
under a fevere maſter, than a culprit under 
the rigour of the law for offences againſt 
the community. Compaſſion alone muſt 
excite all who are not deſtitute of feeling, 
to interpoſe in the protection of defenceleſs 
childhood. But reaſon alſo informs us, 
that extreme rigour is not only to be repro- 
bated for its eruelty, but likewiſe for its 
inutility in promoting the purpoſes of edu- 
cation, and its ill effects on the puerile 
diſpoſition. The heart is injured by it in 
a degree not to be compenſated by any 
improvement of the underſtanding, even 


if 
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if it were found to contribute to improve- 
ment. 


In all deſperate caſes, ſuch as natural 


ſtupidity, or habitual depravity, it were 
happy if maſters could be dilintereſted, or 
parents impartial enough to lay aſide all 
thoughts of farther inſtruction, and to deſ- 
tine their charge to ſome occupation which 
requires no preparatory diſcipline. The 
difficulty conſiſts in determining the exact 
time at which the trial ſhall be concluded. 
And this is a difficulty not eaſily overcome; 
for parental fondneſs will not eaſily be led 
to deſpair of a ſon's abilities, and it is, it 
muſt be owned, a painful taſk, to convince 
a parent of ſo melancholy a truth. In ſuch 
a circumſtance, the maſter will at leaſt act 
a merciful part, to let the boy proceed un- 
moleſted as well as he can, and not correct 
him for involuntary omiſſion, and for na- 
tural defects. He will then comply with 
the rule preſcribed by common ſenſe and 
juſtice, to do no harm where he can do 
no good “. 


* Mali præceptores, qui diſcipulos libentius verbe- 
rant quam docent. Mo us. 


Parents 
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Parents have ſometimes ſo far overcome 
their feelings, by their deſire of promoting 
what they judged the welfare of their child- 
ren, as to require ſeverity. It is an unrea- 
ſonable demand upon a man of liberal 
education, whoſe diſpoſition has been ſoft- 
ened by the ſtudies of humanity, No emo- 
lument can recompenſe him for that degra- 
dation which he muſt endure by accuſtom- 
ing himſelf to inflict ſufferings on a fellow- 
creature at that tender age, which cannot 
poſſibly deſerve extreme rigour. 

The ſcriptural remark, indeed, that he 
that ſpareth the rod ſpoileth the child, 
comes from too high authority to be con- 
troverted. Je that ſpareth a moderate uſe 
of the rod on proper occaſions, indiſputa- 
bly does an injury to the delinquent ; be- 
cauſe he encourages, by impunity, the re- 
petition of his crime. But this paſſage, 
like moſt others, has been miſapplied, 
and more evil has reſulted from the too 
liberal than from the too {paring uſe of 
the rod. 

Human nature is, however, at every ſtage 
of life, prone to evil; particularly prone at 
a time when to inherent corruption are add- 


ed, 
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ed, imbecility of underſtanding, and want 
of experience“. Idleneſs is alſo difficult 
to be avoided at an age, when the effects 
of exertion are unknown, or too remote to 
affect the mind f. A very young boy is 
commanded to commit a certain portion of 
his grammar to memory. The taſk he finds 
painful. Enticements to neglect ſurround 
him ; and the benefit to be received by 
performing the taſk is diſtant, and of a 
nature which he cannot comprehend. Diſ- 
politions the moſt amiable, and the moſt 
likely to ſucceed in literature, are perhaps, 
at the boyiſh. period of life, under the 
ſtrongeſt temptations to idleneſs, and its 
conſequence, improper be} viour. To 
ſuffer a fertile ſoil to be over-run with 
weeds, or to lie uncultivated, is lament- 
able. What then can be done? Some 
method muſt be deviſed of influencing the 


* Cereus in vitium flecti. 
Dielding, as wax, to vice. | Hos, 


Cito nequitia ſubrepit; virtus difficilis inventu eſt, 
rectorem, ducemque deſiderat. Etiam fine magiſtro 
vitia diſcuntur. Wickedneſs ſoon infinuates itſelf ; Vir- 
tue 1s difficult to be found; it requires a director and 
guide. Vices are learned without any inſtructor. SEN. 


F Id imprimis cavere oportebit, ne quæ ſtudia 
mare nondum poteſt, oderit. QuinrT. 


hopes 


r 
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hopes and fears; and this muſt be accom» 
modated to the diſpoſition, On :a meck 
and tender diſpoſition, very ſlight marks of 


diſpleaſure or approbation will produce a 


powerful effect; an angry look or word will 
ſucceed better as a corrective on ſuch an 


one, than ſtripes on the back of the auda- 


cious. On a truly ingenuous mind, praiſe 


and ſhame will at all times be ſufficient, 
On the intermediate forts, thoſe who are 
neither remarkable for tenderneſs of feel- 


ing, nor generoſity of nature, and who 
conſtitute the common herd, and the greater 


part“, I with regret aſſert, that it will be 


ſometimes indiſpenſably neceſſary to inflict 
corporeal puniſnment . To inveigh againſt 


it, is no new topic. Long and conſtant 


experience has decided on its abſolute ne- 
ceſſity. Declamation on this ſubject, as well 
as on others, deſerves little attention. 


| Sf ws | \ 
S Ovroe Ev 1 VIGGTO) robe pee XproTovs 2 ovnpov, 
oOide Niyous eivaas ExaTigouvce Toug & Hera ce. 


Thus he thought that the very Good and the veRY 


BAD wwere indeed but few ; but that the MIDDLE SORT 
were the moſt numerous. PLATO. 

+ To yas nuaxey as} OF xoꝰ Tun, ty N Ives, oy Tot 
Joorvyn. One ought to corre the bad that he may become 


| better, but not the unfortunate. 5 Pr Aro. 


Yet 
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Yet even on the more hardened culprits, 
there are a few methods which may be tried 
previouſly to the infliction of extreme ſeve- 
rity. They may be confined from play on 
a holiday ; they may be debarred a meal ; 
they may be ſent to their chamber before 
their companions ; their pocket allowance 
may be retrenched ; or an additional taſk 
may be aſſigned. The frequency of theſe, 
however, deſtroys their effect; and in many 
caſes it is not poſũble to avoid the uſe of 
the rod“. Capital crimes, ſuch as immo- 
ral actions, which, from the early depravity 
of the human heart, often abound in 
ſchools, muſt meet with a capital puniſh- 
ment. The greateſt degree of terror and 
diſgrace attends it, when inflicted with a 
few concomitant formalities, which ſome- 
times operate when the pain would be diſ- 
regarded. After all, they who are con- 
verſant with boys, know that there ſome- 
times ariſe individuals ſo hardened by na- 


* Quo ſæpius monnerit, hoc rariùs caſtigabit. The 
oftener the maſter admoniſhes, the leſs frequently he will 
chaſtiſe. QUINTILIAN. 
But this is not univerſally true; for frequent re- 
Proofs loſe their efficacy, by their frequency. 


X ture 
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ture or habit, that they can bear every 
pain with alacrity, and glory in their ſhame, 
For ſuch ſpirits, a ſea-life opens the only 
refuge. 

| Lenity, however amiable its motive, 
when ill judged ® and exceſſive, is in effect 
eruelty. It is eaſy to enlarge in its praiſe, 
and almoſt any thing advanced in recom- 
mendation of it will find an attentive audi- 

ce, But when ſpeculation is reduced to 
practice, the ſober deciſions of experience 
muſt ſuperſede the flouriſhes of fanciful de- 
clamation. Artificial rhetoric may adorn 
any quality, and recommend any conduct; 
but nothing is permanently advantageous, 
or can be confidently relied on, which has 
not the ſanction of the mother of wiſdom, 
experience. Some degree of ſeverity is, 
and has ever been adopted in our beſt ſe- 
minaries ; and bodily puniſhment is ap- 
pointed by the ſtatutes even of our uni- 
verſities, though, indeed, never inflicted 


* Impunitas peccandi maxima illecebra. Timpunity 
is the greateſt inticement to the commiſſion of ofjences. 
ORE, Cic. 

in 
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in the preſent age. Milton is ſaid to have 
been one of the laſt who underwent an aca- 
demical flagellation. So generous a ſpirit 
as was his, it may be preſumed, could 
not have deſerved it; and indeed the kind 
of diſcipline is highly improper in the uni- 
verſities. But in ſchools, the general prac- 
tice, as well as reaſon, muſt juſtify it; for 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that all the maſters 
who have preſided in our public ſchools, 
have been injudicious or inhumane. 
The infliction of puniſhment requires 
great judgment, and great command of 
temper ; judgment to proportion the de- 
oree of ſeverity to the degree of mental 
feeling, or want of it; and command of 
temper, that the cool reſult of the dictates 
of juſtice may not appear the effect of 
anger and revenge“. Not to be able to 
command paſſion, is to ſet a bad example 
to the ſcholars, and to leſſen authority, by 
ſhewing weakneſs ; for it is great weakneſs 


In emendando ne acerbus, &c. Quidam fic ob- 
jurgant quaſi oderint. QuiNnT. 

But Dr. Prieſtley thinks it ſhould appear to be the 
effect of anger; and he gives ingenious reaſons, See 
his Obſervations on Education. 


K 2 | in 
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in an inſtructor to be often carried away 
by the impulſe of anger 7. He who does 
not check his rage, will find it grow 
habitual ; and it will lead him to ſudden 
acts of injuſtice and cruelty, which he will 
immediately repent of, without being 
able to make any adequate reparation for 


breaking the ſpirit of an innocent and in- 
jured child. XN. 
F 


+ I would puniſh you as you deſerve, ſaid Se- 
neca to his ſlave, if I were not in a paſſion, 
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rl ON XXXV. 
ON THE PASSIONS AND VICES OF BOYS. 


Or Tide urig Grow dy rig vod EXwv patrnov omrovIaGoty 1 
vio bicòg auT3vy Gus ? Hi ira I know not on what 
a ſerious and ſenſible man ſhould rather employ himſelf 
than on his ſon, how he may be rendered as good a man 
as poſſible. | PLATO. 

Quid leges ſine moribus ? 

What fignify laws without good morals ? Hor, 


among young people, will have re- 
marked, how early, and with what yiolence, 
the vicious propenſities of human nature 


diſplay themſelves“. To eradicate them is 


difficult, and perhaps impoſſible. But they 
may be reſtrained and weakened g, ſo as to 


be rendered leſs dangerous to future 
felicity. 


Moſt men \ employ the firſt part of their life to 
make the remainder miſerable. 


Marcnioness DE LAMBERT. 
+ Si literis non potes, at virtuti ſtude. Nemo non ad 
lam fatis ingenioſus ubi non acumen quæritur, ſed 
voluntas. , . Majus tutiuſque eſt virtute quam literis 
Clarum fieri. . . Quod fi ad virtutem animi, litera- 
rum lux xcceſent, tum demum conſummatym quiddam 
atque perfectum eſt ea quidem, fi qua in rebus huma- 

nis poteſt eſſe perfectio. P ErRARCHA. 


X 3 There 


W HO EVER has had experience 
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There are many moſt deſtructive vices of 
boys, againſt which no vigtlance can ſuffi- 
ciently guard. All that a maſter can do, 
1s, to check any tendency to them when he 
happens to detect it, to correct all conver- 
ſation and behaviour which lead to the 
commiſſion of them, and to take care that 
the pupil is obſerved in retirement as cloſely 
as circumſtances will allow. Some vices 
are ſo indelicate, as ſcarcely to admit of 
being mentioned“. But where there is 
reaſon to ſuſpe& any boy of being habi- 
tually guilty of ſuch, delicacy muſt not pre- 
vent a ſuperintendant from ſpeaking to him 
in private on the ſubject, and repreſenting 
the conſequences in colours as frightful as 
the imagination can conceive, This is a 
painful taſk, and requires great addreſs in 
the execution. I am convinced, much mi- 
ſery has ariſen in the world from neglecting 
to perform it. Difficult as it muſt be to a 
man of delicacy, yet it is certainly deſirable, 
that while he gives moral difſuaſives againſt 

vice in general, he ſhould ſpecify "ſome 
vices, and paint in lively colours the par- 


© Quedam flagitia honefte non poſſum dicere. Cic. 
cot Puerorum 
Obſervare manus, &c. Jov. 
| ticular 
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ticular ill conſequences which ariſe from 
them. If virtue in itſelf does not appear 
deſirable, or vice deteſtable, yet the idea, 
that vice will occaſion pain, diſtempers, 
imbecility, and premature old age, muſt 
have weight, Irregular and intemperate 
paſſions, - indulged at a boyiſh age, will 
blaft all the bloſſoms of the vernal ſeaſon 
of life, and cut off all hope of future emi- 
nence. The mind will ſympathize with 
the body, and both will be reduced to a 
wretched ſtate of weakneſs by too early and 
exceſhve indulgences. Diſeaſe will infalli- 
bly follow vice, and blaſt every bloſſom of 
youth“. I dwell with earneſtneſs on this 
ſubject, becauſe the ſucceſs of all our cares 


* Paulatim ver id nitidum, flos ille juventz 
Diſperiit, vis ILLA ANIMI; tum ſqualida tabes 
Artus, horrendum ! miſeros obduxit, et alte 
 Grandia turgebant fœdis abſceſſibus ofa. | 
Ulcera, proh divim pietatem ! informia pulchros 
Paſcebant oculos, et diz lucis amorem, 
Paſcebantque acri corroſas vulnere nares... . , 
Illum alpes vicinz, illum yaga flumina flerunt ; 
Illum omnes Ollique deæ, Eridanique puellæ 
Fleverunt, nemorumque deæ ruriſque puellæ 
Sebinuſque alto gemitum lacus edidit amne. 
FRA Astr. Syphilis. 


Et CASTUM amilit, POLLUTO CORPORE, FLOREM, 
>" CATULLUS. 
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in-education depends upon it. Add to this, 
that innocence is of e value! than 
learning. 

The iraſcible pains of les are neten 
very violent. When they diſplay their ef- 
fects in acts of premeditated malice and 
revenge, they ſhould certainly meet with 
correction. A judicious maſter will give 
general admonitions on the neceſſity of re- 
ſtraining the paſſions, and in particular caſes 
will apply proper puniſhment. He will do 
right to repreſent malice and revenge as 
by no means the effects of a generous and 
noble ſpirit, but of a bad and an effeminate 
heart. It will indeed be much better to 
bring any improper behaviour into diſgrace, 
than to animadvert upon it with ſeverity. 
Time, and experience of their bad influ- 
ence on perſonal happineſs and reputation, 
will be the moſt effectual remedies for the 
diſorders of the angry paſſions. Many of 

them gradually loſe their force as reaſon 
arrives at maturity, and time effects a re- 
formation, which art could never produce. 
Much leſs evil happens to young perſons 
from the iraſcible, than from the concupiſ- 
cible affections. Still, howeyer, great care 
ſhould be taken to reſtrain chem, and re- 


ligious 
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ligious arguments ſhould always and prin- 


cipally be applied; for the indulgence of 
the iraſcible paſſions particularly militates 


acainſt the ſpirit of chriſtianity.” 
Boys are apt to be obſtinate and ſullen. 
Nothing cures theſe diſtempers fo effec- 


tually as ridicule. They ſhould be laughed 


out of theſe diſagreeable diſpoſitions by 
their ſchool-fellows ; and indeed, this is 
one of the great advantages of public edu- 
cation, that boys ſhame each other out of 
many abſurd and odious ways, which the 
private pupil may retain through life. 

Boys are uſually ungrateful to their in- 
ſtructors, ready to ſpeak ill of them, re- 
yengeful after proper correction, and prone 


to be unthankful for the kindeſt treatment. 


Parents muſt remove this fault, by diſre- 


garding their malice, and by ſhewing gra- 
titude to the maſter. 


The buſineſs of correcting the - paſtions 


and bad habits of children, belongs in a 


particular manner to parents ; but as child- 


ren are often kept at ſchool], and at a diſ- 


tance from parents, during the puerile age, 
it ought undoubredly to. be comprehended in 


the plan of ſcholaſtic education. But parents 


have their {ons at home ſome part of the 
year. 
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year, At thoſe times, I am ſorry to ob- 
ſerve, that they often foment by encourag- 
ing bad paſſions. Many conſider anger 
and revenge as marks of a manly ſpirit, 
and, by ſeeming pleafed with their moſt 
violent effects, by laughing at them, or by 
not diſcountenancing them, give them ad- 
ditional force. The parents ought to be 
ſufficiently conſiderate to ſecond the maſ- 
ter's endeavours both by precept and ex- 
ample, whey they have their children at- 
home. Though they may be diverted 
with a boy's petulance and paſſion, during 
the ſhort time he is with them, they ſhould 
not ſhew themſelves pleaſed ; but ſhould 
conſider, that theſe beginnings will in a few 
years grow to ſuch a height, as one day to 
deſtroy their children's happineſs and their 
own. 

If any really think, and I believe they 
do, that violent paſſions are ſigns of parts 
and genius, I will beg leave to aſſure them, 
that I have known the ableſt * boys of the 


mildeſt 


The love of letters operates as an excellent re- 
vulſion on many violent paſſions of the youthful age. 
Non pertimiſcendum eft, ne voluptatis irretiantur 
illecebris qui ætatis ſuæ florem literarum ſtudiis 
dedicandum 
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mildeſt affections, and the greateſt dunces 
the moſt addicted to every bad paſſion, in 
their moſt violent degrees. However this 
may be, the paſſions are certainly the 
cauſes of the greateſt miſeries of human 
nature; and not to diſcourage them in boys, 
under all circumſtances whatever, 1s extreme 
cruelty *. 


dedicandum eſſe ſtatuerunt. Tanta fiquidem eſt 
oblectatio, paulatim acquirenda cognitione rerum ſeſe 
paſcentis animi, ut ea qui fruuntur, ab iis neque 
laboris tædium, neque avocantium voluptatum blan- 
ditiæ ſentiantur. Itaque ſapientèr poetæ, cum cæteros 
omnes Deos Veneris imperio ſabdidifſent, in Miner- 
vam modo et in Muſas nihil ei, nihil Copidini juris 

elle voluerunt. | MurETUs. 
I will recommend to young people. of the age of 
nineteen or twenty, Dr. Prieſtley's ©* Conſiderations 
for the Uſe of young Men,” as an excellent book. It 
does the author great honour, as he certainly would 
not have written on the ſubject, if he had not been a 
true friend to virtue. F 

Non eſt, non, mihi crede, tantum ab hoſtibus ar- 
matis, ætati noſtræ periculum, quantum ab circumfuſis 
vodique voluptatibus. There is not, believe me, there 
is not ſo much danger to youth from a hoſt of armed ene- 
mites, as there is from the allurements of pleaſure which 
very where ſurround them. 1 Livy, 
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SECTION XXXVI. 


ON KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN 
EARLY AGE. 


«© And verilie they bee feweſt in number, that bee 
happie or wiſe, by unlearned experience. And looke 
well upon the former life of thoſe fewe, whether your 
example be old or young, who without learning, 
have gathered by long experience, a little wiſdome, 
and ſome happineſs; and whan you doe conſider, 
what miſchiefe they have committed, what daungers 
they have eſcaped (and twentie for one doe periſh in 
the adventure) than thinke well with yourſelfe, whe- 
ther ye would, that your own ſonne ſhould cum to 
wiſdom and * by the way of ſuch experience 


or no. | 1. Rod ER AscHAM. 
| 4 


HE knowledge of the world, in its 
comprehenſive ſenſe, is a knowledge 
greatly to be deſired. To underſtand the 
human heart, to know human manners, 
laws, languages, and inſtitutions of every 
kind, and in various nations, and to be 
able to reflect on all theſe with moral and 
political improvement, is an attainment 


worthy of the greateſt ſtateſman and the 
wiſeſt philoſopher. 


„ \ But 
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- But there is a knowledge of the world of 
a very inferior kind, but which many pa- 
rents value at a high price“. Greek and 

Latin 


The affair of K NoOWI NG THE WORLD, Shak which 
WEAK AND FANTASTIC people make ſo much noiſe, 
and which one hears them perpetually inſiſting upon 
with ſo much ſufficiency, 1s, of all others, the niceſt and 
moſt momentous ſtep that is made in education. A 
young man, they tell us, muſt know the world ; 
therefore, ſay they, puſh him into it at once. . I, on 
the other hand, take upon me to ſay, Therefoee keep 
him out of that world, as long as you can. . . See 
then if the proper way to ſecure him from theſe incon- 
veniencies, be not to keep him at a diſtance from the 
world; and when you let m into ſome knowledge 
of it, to do it ſeaſonably, gradually, and circum- 
ſpectly; to take the veil « F from ſome parts, and 
leave it ſtill upon others ; to paint what he does not 
ſee, and to hint at more than you paint ; to confine 
him, at firſt, to the beſt company, and prepare. him 
to make allowances even for the beſt ; to preſerve in his 
breaft the love of excellence, and encourage in him the 
generous ſentiments he has ſo largely imbibed, and ſo 
perfectly reliſhes ; yet temper, if you can, his zeal with 
candour, inſinuate to him the prerogative of ſuch a 
virtue as his, ſo early formed and ſo happily cultivated, 
and bend his reluctant ſpirit to ſome aptneſs of pity 
towards the ill- inſtructed and the vicious; by degrees 
to open to him the ill, condition of that world to 
which he is approaching, yet ſo as to preſent to him, 
at the ſame time, the certain inevitable miſery of 
conforming to it: laſt of all, to ſhew him ſome ex- 


amples 
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Latin are always mentioned with contempt, 
on a compariſon with it. In compliance 
with cuſtom indeed, and to get him out of 
the way, the boy is placed at ſchool; but 
the knowledge to be gained there is little 
eſteemed by the empty votaries of faſhion, 
Men and things*, not words, are magiſte- 
riatly e out as the proper objects of 
ſtudy, by thoſe who know little of men, 
things, or words. It is not the knowledge 
of books, ſay they, which he is to purſue, 
but the knowledge of the world ; ignorant 
that the knowledge of books is neceffary to 
gain a valuable knowledge of the world. 
The parents who give ſuch directions to 
their children, are themſelves merely peo- 
ple of the world, as it is called; perſons 


amples of that vice which he muſt learn to bear in 
others, though deteſt in himfelf . . . In a word, to 


inform the minds of youth with ſuch gradual intelli- 


gence, as may prepare them to fee the world without 
furpriſe, and live in it without danger. 
| de Bp. ' 


Nonulli, Zam Sele „ ut aiunt, i ad reg diſ- 
cendas feſtinant, ſermoms curam negligunt, & male 
affectato compendio, in maxima incidunt dipendig. 
Etenim cum res non nifi per vocum notas cognoſcan- 
tur, qui ſermonis vim non callet, is paſſim in rerum 


quoque judicio cæcutiat, hallucinetur, deliret neceſie 


elt. | | | ER ASMVUs. 
for 
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for the moſt part of very moderate under- 
ſtandings, who have never made any ſolid 
improvements in learning, and conſequent- 
ly never felt its pleaſures or its advantages. 
They have perhaps raiſed themſelves by 
dint of worldly policy, by the little arts of 
ſimulation and diſſimulation; and having 
ſeen the effects of dreſs, addreſs, and an 
attention to exterior accompliſhments, but 
at the ſame time having been totally unac- 
quainted with real and ſolid attainments, 
they are naturally led to wiſh to give their 
children the MosT USEFUL education, which, 
according to their ideas, is a knowledge of 
the world. 

But what is this knowledge of the Sorbit 
A knowledge of its follies and its vices; a 
knowledge of them at a time of life, when 
they will not appear in their true light, 
CONTEMPTIBLE IN THEMSELVES, AND THE 
SOURCES OF MISERY ; BUT FLATTERING AND 
PLEASUREABLE, To fee theſe at a boyiſh 
age, before the mind 1s properly prepared, 
will not cauſe an abhorrence, but an imita- 
tion of them. To introduce boys to ſcenes 
of immoral and indecent behaviour, is to 
educate them in vice, and to give the 


young mind a foul ſtain, which it will ne- 
ver loſe, 
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And yet I have known parents in tho 
mturnpolis, ſuffer. boys of fourteen or, fif- 
teen to roam whitherſoever they pleaſed, 
to ſrequent places of public diverſions by 
themſelves, to return home late in the even- 
ing, and all this with plenty of money“, 
and without giving any account of the man- 
ner of conſuming either that or their time f. 
* 4 e The 


1 Plautus ſays, it is ſafer to put a knife into the 
hand of a child, than money, 


I Inepta patris lenitas et facilitas prava. 
Obſonet, potet, oleat unguenta de meo. 
: Amat? dabitur a me argentum ubi erit commodum. 
Fores effregit ? reſtituentur: diſcidit 
 Veſtem ? refarcietur, — faciet quod lubet, 
Sumat, conſumat, perdat, decretum eſt pati. 
ee | TI. 
Detur aliquid ætati; fit adoleſcentia liberior; 
non omnia voluptatibus denegentur; non ſemper 
ſaperet vera illa & directa ratio. Vincat aliquando cu- 
piditas voluptaſque rationem . . poſtremo cum pa- 
ruerit voluptatibus, dederit nid temporis ad ludum 
ætatis atque ad inanes haſce adoleſcentiæ cupiditates, 
revocet ſe aliquando ad curam rei domeſticæ, rei fo- 
renſis reipublicæ, ut ea quæ ratione antea non per- 


ſpexerat, ſatietate abjeciſſe, experiendo contempſiſſe 
videatur. Cic. 


Theſe are the very ſeutim eue of a profeſſed mo. 
dern man of pleaſure, They were not the real ſenti- 
ments of Gens. They are not found in any of his 
moral 
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The parents were pleaſed with their ſon's 
proficiency in the knowledge of the world; 
the ſons were pleaſed with liberty. All, 
for a ſhort time, went on to their mutual 
ſatisfaction. But after a few years a ſad 
reverſe uſually appeared. The boy became 
a ſpendthrift, and a debauchee ; alienated 
his father's affections by incurring debt, 
and ruined his conſtitution by every ſpecies 
of exceſs. What remained after his money 
and his health were diſſipated ? No learn- 
ing; no relith for the works of literary 
taſte. The ſpring of life, when the ſeeds 
of theſe ſhould have been ſown, was em- 
ployed in another manner. Nothing re- 
mained but a wretched and a painful old 
age, devoted to cards, dice, and illiberal 
conviviality. 

It is uſual, in teaching this knowledge of 
the world, to ſpare no pains in acquainting 
che pupil with the tricks and deceits of 


moral pieces, but in an oration. Now it is well 3 
that advocates, in a ſpeech at the bar, will often ad- 
vance opinions to ſerve a cauſe, very different from 
their own conviction. Cicero was certainly a man of 
ſtrict virtue and temperance, and taught virtue both 
by precept and example. 


1 mankind. 


— —ATTr——— p 2 
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mankind. At the age of fourteen or fif. 
teen, his mind is impreſſed with the ideas 
of ſharpers, hypocrites, and diſſemblers. 
He is taught to conſider mankind in maſ- 
querade, and to believe, that all with whom 
he has any intercourſe, have ſome deſign 
upon him. He is therefore armed with 


arts and tricks to counteract the attacks of 
his aſſallants. He is taught indeed to aſ- 


ſume the appearance of good qualities; but 
it is not for their own ſake, but merely to 


facilitate deception. In the progreſs of this 


diſcipline, all the native ſentiinents of truth 
and honour, are neceſſarily diſcarded. Sup- 
poling 
this mode of inſtitution, may ſerve inte- 
reſted purpoſes, yet the end is not worth the 
means. No wealth, no power, no popu- 


larity, can compenſate for corruption of 


heart, and ſelf-abaſement. Such characters 
as have nothing but external accompliſh- 
ments to recommend them, may indeed be 
greatly admired and approved by vain and 
weak underſtandings, which penetrate no 
deeper than the ſurface ; but they are de- 


ſpiſed by all the truly ſenſible, and * 
by all the truly good. 


Boys 


that the deceiving arts, acquired by 


i 8 a was fwrad an — 
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Boys indeed early initiated in the world, 
uſually have a forwardneſs of behaviour“, 
and a degree of loquacity which pleaſes ſu- 
perficial people. He who 1s attending to 
his books, and collecting ideas which will 
one day render him a bleſſing and an ho- 
nour to all with whom he 1s connected, 
will appear dull, aukward, and unengaging 
to many, in compariſon with the pert ſtrip- 
ling, who has been plunged into vice and 
diſſipation before he knows the meaning 
of the words. The reception which the 
latter meets with in company, gives him 
additional ſpirits, and the poor parents 
uſually triumph awhile in the conſcious ſu- 
periority of their judgment. In four or 
five years they commonly ſee and feel the 
effects of their folly. Their conduct, as it 
often undoubtedly proceeds from igno- 
rance, is to be compaſſionated ; but if ever 
it ariſes from affectation of ſingularity, 
pride, vicious principles, or careleſſneſs 
concerning their offspring, it deſerves the 
ſevereſt reprehenſion. 


When a boy of thirteen or fourteen has got rid 


of the graceful infirmity of bluſhing, there are ſmall 
hopes. But | 


Erubuit ; ſalva res eſt. | e 
While he bluſpes all is ſafe. TERENCE. 
1 It 
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It is obvious; to obſerve in the world 


multitudes of beardleſs boys, aſſuming airy Ws. 
of manhood *, and practiſing manly vices, thet 
to obtain a title to the appellation of men. the 
The preſent age abounds with ſuch exam. tha 
ples, Theſe are the unhappy objects yer 
whom their 19judicious parents have ex- his 
truded from the foſtering wing into the Th 
wide world, before nature had given ſuffi- a 
cient maturity, Their emaciated looks pro 
inform the ſpeCtator, that a ſecret canker off 
has preyed on the flower of their youth. the 
Their words, their dreſs, their actions, all to 
combine in proving that they are far ad- oh 
vanced in the ways of vice, and have been by 
familiarly acquainted with its conſequent an 
miſeries. The years which ſucceed a vain, va 
a wicked, and a moſt wretched youth, are lec 
often ſpent in nurſing a ruined fortune, and fri 
a ſhattered conſtitution . TE ſu 
pe? A molt er 

* Citd prudentes, citd mariti, citò patres, citd fa- 

cerdotes, citd omnis officii capaces et curioſi. 
SENECA, ſea 

I will remark in this place, that it is a ſymptom of = 
great corruption in modern manners, that no venera- wi 
tion is paid to old age. 

+ If they read a book at any time (fi quod eſt inte- 
terim otu a venatu, poculis, alea, ſcortis), it is a play- ta 
book or ſome pamphlet of news, and that at ſuch oli 


ſeaſons 
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A moſt fatal miſtake is made by parents 
of all claſſes in the preſent age. Many of 
them ſeem to think vice and irregularity 
the marks of ſenſe and ſpirit in a boy; and 
that innocence, modeſty, ſubmiſſion to ſu- 
periors, application to ſtudy, and to every 
thing laudable, are the ſigns of ſtupidity. 
They often ſmile at the tricks of a young 
villain, and even ſeem pleaſed with boyiſh 
profligacy. Hence it happens, that their 
offspring frequently proves a ſcourge to 
them, and that they feel that ſting, which, 
to uſe Shakeſpeare's expreſſion, is ſharper 
than a ſerpent's tooth, the ſting inflicted 
by a thankleſs, an immoral, an ignorant, 
an extravagant, and an infidel child“. A 
valuable acquiſition, this premature know- 
ledge of the world, which produces ſuch 
fruits! and that it often does produce 
ſuch fruits, obſervation will abundantly 
evince f. | 


1 cannot 


ſeaſons only when they cannot ſtir abroad, nor drive 
away time. Their ſole diſcourſe is horſes, dogs, and 


what news ? BuRTON. 


* Why died it not from the womb ? Job iii. 11. 

+ For the end anſivers the means. The childe was 
taught no obedience when it might; now it is too 
olde to learn. The childe was not bended when it 

| I Ss Was 
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I cannot help thinking, that prudence, 
as well as reaſon and religion, requires, 
that a parent ſhould do all he can to preſent 
his child to the community unsPoTTED *, 
The faireſt ſide of the world ſhould be 
exhibited to his view. Vice in every mode 
and degree ſhould be concealed. Diſho- 
neſty, in which I comprehend all the arts 
which are incompatible with truth, inge- 
nuouſneſs, and ſimplicity of manners, ſhould 
never be mentioned but with deteſtation. 
What then, ſays an objector, would you 
expoſe him, unprepared and unappriſed, to 
a wicked and an artful world? No; I 
would prepare him in the beſt manner, by 
fixing deeply in his boſom principles of 
piety and moral honeſty. He ſhould be 
kept under the eye of a parent, or a faith- 
ful inſtructor, as long and as conſtantly as 


was tender; now it is too ſtiffe, it will follow its own 
bent. The parent may thank himſelfe for the evil! 
conſequences from that negle&, and humble himſelfe 
to ſmart patiently, for ſmart he muſt, if he have any 
feeling. . . He had his childe in his hande, and 
might have carried him on fairly, and have taught 
him to knowe God, himſelf, and his parents. 

WoopwardD's Childe's Patrimonie. 

* Sincerum eſt niſi vas quodcunque infundis aceſcit. 

| | Hor. 


poſſible, 
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poſſible. And when he muſt be introduced 
into the world at large, let his inſtructor 
tell him what diſeaſes and what miſeries 
inevitably await immoral and intemperate 
indulgence*. With ſuch preparation, and 
with the bleſſing of Providence, which will 
probably attend it, there will be little dan- 
ger, but that a young man will make va- 
luable advances in virtue and learning, and 
receive their reward. 


* Let him learn, that in all ſituations and circum- 
ſtances of life, RECTITUDE OF CONDUCT, Whether 
the event, with reſpect to externals, be fortunate or 
unfortunate, is the only infallible ſource of human 
happineſs. The cardinal virtues point out a ſtraight 
road, eaſy to find, and pleaſant to travel. Go right for- 
wards, and wnxeTs l NS, Wes pores 3 Tr ws ve av Y- 
rat, TV UUTO Shot; RANG x; zei cot TO aroCa eln. 
Do not ſay to me any more, how will it be? for hoau- 


ever it be, you will ſet it right, and the event to you 


will be lucky, EPICTETVUS. 
Mrs. CarTzR's Tranſ. 
Quintilian ſays, the art of oratory in actu poſita eſt, 
non in eventu, zs in the act, not in the event, We may 
ſay the ſame of the art of life. 

See HaRRIS's Treatiſe on Happineſs ; 
from whoſe notes ſeveral paſſages are cited for the 
convenience of the reader; as the following: # 7 Bio 
xe, %) ayaluv, Ol IIPATTONTEE OPONE i 
zirorrai. With reſped to things laudable and good in hu- 
man life, it is the right actors only that attain the poſſe/> 
fron of them, ARISTOT. 
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SECTION XXXVII 


ON INSPIRING A SENSE OF HONOUR AND 
A LOVE OF TRUTH. 


Ego verum amo, verum volo dici mihi, mtnDa- 


CEM ODI. I love the truth, 1 awill have the truth told 


me, I hate a liar. PLavTvs. 


Manga 9 r Tay Tarruy, EAEYOEPOE EETQ 
THN TNNMHYN. But chiefly, and before all things, let 
him be literal in his ſentiments. Lucian. 


T is to be regretted, that at places 
L where intellectual accompliſhments have 
been taught with the greateſt ſucceſs, very 
little attention has been paid to moral in- 
ſtruction“ . From ſome defect in their 
original conſtitution, and from no fault of 
the preſent ſuperintendants, 1t has happen- 
ed, that the whole time appropriated to 1n- 
ſtruction is engaged in the purſuit of lite- 
rature alone. | 
I really cannot comprehend how a liberal 
education can be complete, unleſs ſuch 


Cicero ſays, Neque disjuncti doctores, fed üdem 


erant vivendi præceptores atque dicendi, ut ille apud 
Homerum Phœnix. 


moral 
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moral ſentiments be infuſed as become a 
liberal mind. A love of truth“, and a 
nice ſenſe of honour , appear to me indiſ- 
penſably requiſite in the character of a real 
gentleman. Excluſively of their value as 
moral virtues, they are the nobleſt orna- 
ments. I recommend, therefore, that every 


method may be purſued, which can fix them 


deeply in the mind of the pupil. 


o wſeniuxos TTAPPHETAETIROE, 1 AAHQEYTI- 


Kor. A man of a great Joul is a free ſpeaker, and a 
ſpeaker of truth, Ar1sTOT. 


+ The idea of honour is ſuſceptible of a greater 
degree of vivacity than any other ſentiment of the 


mind; and it ſeems as if nature had given it this force, | 


to incline men to aim more at perfection, and to in- 
duce them, upon proper occaſions, to ſacrifice to it 
the defire of conveniences, pleaſures, and even life 
itſelf, All that is neceſſary is, not to miſtake the iden 
which we ought to entertain of perfection. 


Father GER DIL. 
Hi mores, hæc duri immota Catonis 
Vita fuit, ſervare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamque ſequi, patriæque impendere vitam, 
Nec ſibi, ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. 
Jnſtitiæ cultor, OGIDI SERVATOR HONESTI, 
Ins commune bonus, nulloſque Catonis in actus 
Subrepſit, partemque tulir ſibi nata voluptas. 


Lucan, lib. 11, v. 300. 
Lætius eſt quoties magno tibi conſtat honeſtum. 


Every 
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Every one who has been much conver. 
ſant with very young boys, muſt know how 
prone they are to ſpeak untruths. The 
habit often grows up with them ; and it is 
ſo connected with every thing mean“, baſe, 
and ungenerous, that I never can expect a 
conduct good or great from him in whom it 
greatly prevails. 

In a plan of education, then, I would 
aſſociate every diſgraceful idea, which hu- 
man ingenuity can invent, to the idea of a 
liar. Inſtead of teaching a boy ſimulation 
and diſſimulation, I would ſtigmatize every 
deceitful trick with a mark of infamy. The 
boy who had been guilty of any ſuch mean- 
neſs, ſhould be for ſome time compelled to 
fit alone, and it ſhould be conſidered a 

diſgrace to have any intercourſe with him. 
On the contrary, every reward, praiſe, and 
indulgence, ſhould be allowed in the fight 
of the reſt, to him who had acted or ſpoken 
in a manner remarkably open and inge- 
nuous. | 


* To Yi dec Nerf. To lie, is the mark of a 
fervile mind. PLUTARCH-. 

Not even lies ſpoken in jeſt, or innocent lies, are to 
be allowed. Plutarch ſays of Ariſtides, Ov der 
75 dhe BeCauy 0 ge Y dix areas, Jed deg & ovd by IIai- 
dg vin po Wp9Tf Ev 
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If the culprit is too callous to be affeted 
with ſhame, the capital puniſhments of the 
ſchool muſt be inflicted on his perſon. It 
is a painful neceſſity, But I conſider the 
habit of violating truth, as a plentiful 
ſource of all moral rurpitude *, and 1 
would neglect no methods which can pre- 
vent its arrival at maturity. If it is unre- 
ſtrained, it may probably grow up till It 
inſtigates to the commiſſion of crimes of 
which the laws may take cognizance, It 
will inevitably deprive the perſon in whom 


it appears, of their efteem, whoſe good 


opinion 1s truly deſirable, and will degrade 
him beneath the rank of a gentleman, how- 
ever elevated his condition. Were na 
other conſequences to arife than thoſe 
which terminate in the perſon's own mind, 
it would be ſtill moſt deſirable to pluck the 
vice up by the roots, as ſoon as it appears 
to vegetate. Ir renders the mind little and 
narrow; it diſtreſſes it with the invention 
of deceit, with the fear of detection, and 


® Thirty anirog & Nu. PIN DAR. 

It was ſaid of the holy father Pope Alexander the 
VIch, and Borgias his ſon, The father never ſpoke 
what he meant, the ſon never did what he ſpoke. 


Bad models! though obliquely recommended by ſome 
inſtructors. 


with 
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with the perpetual fabrication of poor ex- 
cuſes and falſe pretences. 

Boys thould alſo be taught to act a juſt 
and an honourable part in all their little 
pecuniary tranſactions. Fraud and covet- 
ouſneſs appear very early, If one is 
though tleſs and extravagant, there is ano- 
ther ready to take advantage of his extra- 
vagance, and to lend ſome of his little ſtore 

on exorbitant intereſt. Such practices un- 
reſtrained ſow the ſeeds of future uſury and 
prodigality. Let boys therefore be obliged 
to give an account of their expences when- 
ever called upon; and wherever meanneſs 
or fraudulent tricks are detected, let them 
be corrected by the infliction of diſgrace, 
or ſevere puniſhment. I have ſeldom in 
this Treatiſe inſiſted on ſeverity of puniſh- 
ment. I never would urge it in the ex- 
treme, but for flagrant violations of mora- 
lity. I recommend it here, as I ſhould 
amputation for a mortified limb, becauſe I 
think the ſalvation of every thing valuable 
depends upon it. A man without much 


learning may be happy and uſeful * ; but 
a wicked 


It has been ſaid, Poſtquam docti prodierunt, boni 
deſinunt. Aſter once they become learned, they ceaſe te 
be good, If this is often true, it probably ariſes from 

| neglecting 
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a wicked man muſt be wretched *, and a 
burden to all around him. And the boy 
will ſcarcely fail of being a bad man, who 
is ſuffered to practiſe fraud and vice in his 
infancy, and without proper reprehenſion. 

The temptations which preſent them- 
ſelves to boys, and allure them to lay out 
money, are often irreſiſtible. They ought, 
therefore, to be allowed a little weekly ſti- 
pend. But proper precautions muſt be 
taken to prevent their expences exceeding 


their incomes. The habit of contracting a 


debt, is pregnant with fatal conſequences. 
Let the perſons, therefore, of whom they 
purchaſe their fruit and their toys, be ſtrict- 
ly enjoined not to give credit. I do not 
wiſh a boy to be reſtrained in expending 


his money, when once it is given him, 1 


neglecting to give as much attention to moral as to 
literary inſtruction. It may alſo ariſe in ſome meaſure 
from the world's paying a greater reſpe& to learning 
than goodneſs of heart. For, cry out, ſays Mon- 


taigne, of one that paſſes by, to the people, O what 


a learned, and of another, O what a good man goes 


there! they will not fail to turn their eyes, and ad- 
dreſs their reſpect to the former. There ſhould then 


be a third cryer, O the puppies and coxcombs ! 


MonTaicne's Eſſays. 
5 Nemo malus felix. | 


Ne bad man is happy. | Juv. | 
do 
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do not think i it right, that he ſhould be re- 
quired to hoard his allowance, A miſer at 
any age is pitiable and contemptible, but 
a boy miſer is a deteſtable monſter. If all 
that is mean and ſelfiſh is found at that pe- 
riod of life, what can be expected in old 
age ? If care is taken to make a boy's deal- 
ings, wherever money is concerned, fair, 
open, and honourable, I would leave the 
expenditure of it to his own judgment. It 
is given him for his little innocent plea- 
fures ; and let not thoſe pleaſures be inter- 
rupted and ſpoiled by the unneceſſary inter- 
poſition of authority. 

I inſiſt on the neceſſity of furniſhing the 
young mind, as early as poſſible, with 
principles of honour and honeſty, becauſe 
they will then not eaſily be eradicated, 
and becauſe I conſider them as of much 
more importance to the ſtate * and the in- 
dividual, than the principles of literature. 
To ſend out into the world a youth adorned 


* Laas de, toy ixarog ixrngwan To aur ifyole EI 0 
axxo Tis AYTH (HATpIAI) KXTETHEV Ges IOAITHN 
FIIETON KAI AIAHMONA, sv, Gr oz; But it is 
ſufficient, if each performs his own proper buſineſs. Now, 
if. you have prepared for your country one honeſt and con- 
ſcientious member of it, have you done it no ſervice? 

. EpiCTETUS. 


with 
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with all the arts of human learning, but 
deficient. in good principles and virtuous 
habits, is to let looſe upon mankind that 
fell animal of prey, an accompliſhed 


villain “. 


I am ſorry to have ſeen many parents 
pleaſed with artful management 1n their 
child, and attributing a ſucceſsful deceit to 
ſuperior ſenſe. They ſhould reprobate any 
ſuch appearance, as the effect not of ſenſe, 
but of cunninc F; a low and deſpicable 
quality, poſſeſſed in perfection by the 
meaneſt intellects, combined with the moſt 


depraved hearts, and vilifying human 
nature Þ. 


* *ArJcomo; N, we Qaper, Jeg, (Cam) opws wer IIAI- 
AETAZ THE OPOHE TUX wv * ice ivTUYovs, Sei νο 
He τντD Te S yiyzeoga N MH IK AN QL AE H MH 
KAANE TPA®EN, ATPINTATON wr%o% vu yn. Man, 
as we ſaid, is a tame animal; indeed, when he has the 
advantage of a RIGHT EDUCATION jorned to a happy 
natural diſpofition, he uſually becomes the divineft and 
the gentleſt of all animals; but, not ſufficiently or not pro- 
perly educated, the wildeſt beaſt on the face of the earth, 


PLATO. 
I Callidi literas contemnunt. | 


Cunning minds deſpiſe literature. Lord Bacon. 


In truth, to them its charms are like a fine painting 
to a blind man. 


t See De la Rochefoucault. 
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"Ov yay is} 1p; dre OZIOTEPOY &y arllownres So 
OuTCy 1 reg! Tal tec x Tow! Gurt, x 7005 u ext. 
It is not poſſible that a man ſpould deli berate on a diviner 
ſubjeR, than on the proper method of bringing up his own 
children, and thoſe of his family. PLaTo. 


NSTRUCTION in religious and moral 
principles ought to come from a parent. 
For this reaſon it is, perhaps, that in many 
ſchools there has been no proviſion made 
for it, and that boys have been well ac- 
| quainted with the claſſics, and at the ſame 
time ignorant of che moſt obvious doctrines 
of religion. *. 

But as it often happens, chat parents have 
not opportunities to give attention to this 
Point, and indeed, when their ſons reſide 
at ſchools, and at a diſtance from them, 
cannot take this office upon themſelves; it 
becomes neceſſary to ſet apart, in places of 
education, ſome time for religious inſtruc- 
tion. It ſhould whe. no means be neee 

for 
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for if the mind is not early * tinctured with 
religious ideas, it will not afterwards ad- 
mit them without great difficulty, 

The propereſt day is obviouſly the Sab- 
bath T. I need not inſiſt on the conſtant 


In Rouſſeau's opinion; boys of fifteen are too 
young to be furniſhed with religious ideas, 

“ Suffer not, ye parents, the deceitful bait of a 
gaudy novelty to ſeduce you. Be cautious of trying 
on your children the dangerous experiment ofa method 
not yet warranted by ſucceſs. Let the holy maxims 
of our forefathers, maxims ſo venerable for their au- 
thority and antiquity, be always preſent before your 
eyes. Be particularly careful not to neglect religion 
in the education of your children. In vain will you 
| endeavour to conduct them by any other path. If 
THEY ARE DEAR TO YOU, if you EXPECT FROM 
THEM CREDIT AND COMFORT, from religion muſt, 
be derived their happineſs and your own. Take care 
that you are not induced by an idle vanity, to ſacri- 
fice theſe innocent victims to a CRIMINAL LOVE of 
SINGULARITY, and that the misfortunes in Which 
you involve them may not, one day, contribute to 
your confuſion and deſpair,” Father GERDII. 
. + I cannot help animadverting on ſome TRAVEL 
LeD perſons, who endeavour to render Sunday a day 
of public diverſions, in imitation of foreign countries. 
Would it be ſurpriſing if the indignation of the de- 
cent and ſerious ſhould ariſe to aQs of violence, if 
they ſhould ſee the ruling part of the nation counte- 
nancing ſuch profaneneſs? The vain introducers of 
ſuch innovations ſtigmatize all their opponents with 
the epithet of narrow MINDED, which moſt truly 
belangs to themſelves. | 


2 attendance 
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attendance of the pupils at church, Thar 
duty is, I believe, never neglected in repu- 
table ſchools. - But in the evening, or in 


the intervals of divine ſervice, inſtruction 


may be given in private with great advan- 


tage. Various methods have been introdu- 


ced; but T would ſtill adhere to the church 
catechiſm. Let it be learned by heart, and 
explained in the moſt familiar manner by 
the inſtructor. One of Secker's lectures 
ſhould be ſlowly and attentively read; with 
remarks and explanations, and the whole 
lecture ſhould conclude with a chapter 


of the Old or New Teſtament read and 


illuſtrated. 


The number of books written on pur- 
poſe to introduce young people to reli- 
gious knowledge, is infinite: I would 
confine the attention of the ſcholar to the 
Catechiſm, Secker's Lectures, Nellen 8 
Works, and the Bible. | 

Many perſons have objected to iht ini 
eſtabliſhed method of teaching children to 
read, by uſing the Teſtament : they Tather 


wiſn, that they ſhould be inithated. by 
Eſop's Fables, or ſome fimilar book. For 


my own-part, I know of no book ſo Well 


N to this e the Teſtament. 


The 


1 . 5 
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The language is remarkably eaſy and fami- 
liar, and I will add, that the matter is en- 
tertaini ig to children. The eaſy narrative 
pleaſes them, and I know of no one 1ncon - 
venience which can reſult from the uſual 
practice. Poſſibly ſome advantages may 
attend it. It may impreſs on the memory 
many ſcriptural paſſages, which would ne- 
ver be properly attended to at another age. 
If we really believe the goſpel, we can ne- 
ver object to giving the young mind its 
firſt tincture of letters from the evangelical 
writings. Perhaps the growing neglect of 
this and other practices of our forefathers, 
may in ſome meaſure account for the pre- 
valence of irreligion. 

But as religion appears to me to be ra- 
ther an object of ſentiment or feeling, than 
of the underſtanding, eſpecially at a child- 
iſh age, I ſhould take more pains. in inſpir- 
ing a pupil's heart with a glow of devotion, 
and with religious aff=Rions, than in filling 
the intelle& with doctrines“, opinions, or 
matters of fact, unconnected with morality 
and ſentiment. Let him be taught not 

Volo autem hiſce dari operam, non ut omnium 


controverſiarum nodos ſciat ſolvere diſcipulus ac ſub- 
tilifimas teneat diſtinctiones; ſed ut de ' fide Tui ex 


principiis ſacræ ſcripture ſit certus. Sc Oy | 
8 — 2 2 only 
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only to call the Supreme Being his father, 
but to addy * revere _ with a truly flial 
Reh. 
The belt nothin) of effedting this pur- 
poſe, is to let him learn prayers compoſed 
in a pathetic, and at the ſame time ra- 
tional manner, and repeat them morning 
and evening“. Paſſages from the Pſalms 
ſhould alſo be learned. Mrs. Talbot's de- 
votional pieces may be advantageouſly per- 
uſed, and a well-written hymn, or other 
religious compoſition in good verſe, may 
occaſionally be committed to memory, 
Care muſt be taken, that the proper 
warmth of devotion deviates not into en- 
thuſiaſm. There will be no danger, if im- 
provement of underſtanding keeps pace 
with improvement of heart. To acquire a 
due ſenſe of the religion of the heart, will 
not be conſidered as a diſagreeable taſk ; 
like the ſtudy of that religion which is often 
taught by the injudicious. It will afford a 
very lively pleafure. The ſentimental af- 
fections of boys are often extremely ſuſcep- 
tible, and theſe will be powerfully exerciſed 
by devotion. 


® Nec fruſtra yocat exorabile numen. 30 
"STATINS. 


1 he 
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1 he buſineſs of a ſchool ſhould never 


commence or cloſe without a prayer. Boys 
may appear to give it little attention; and 
indeed they will not always join in ſuppli- 
cation with that ſeriouſneſs and ardour, 
which 1s to be defired. Yet now and then 
the mind will be in ſuch a tone, as to be 
greatly affected with a proper prayer, and 
many will catch a ſpirit of devotion. Seeds 
will be ſown, which, though they may 
lie a long while without germinating, 
will one day ſpring up and bear fruit in 
abundance. 

It is to be hoped, that dw are no pa- 
rents wicked and injudicious enough to 
have no regard to the religious education 
of their children“. Religion will not only 
contribute to preſerve their innocence, and 

draw 


® Eyios bio yoſles rh He rene, us GM 
Tpaxiiay x) arrituror, Unrieneonoarres i prigw xνẽetm Thy 
ive. Some willing to avoid ſuperſtition fall into the 
oppoſite extreme of downright atheiſm, overleaping what 
Lots in the midſt, true piety. PLUTARCH.” 

But if parents ſhew no value for the offices of reli- 
gion, the little which boys are taught at ſchool muſt 
be loſt, where all that is good ought to be cheriſned 
with peculiar care—even under a father's eye, 

Idne tu miraris, fi yaTRISsET filius? Can you be 
furpriſed that a ſon mimics the raTaerR? PLAUTUS, 


2 3 | Probum 
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draw down the bleſſing of Providence“, but 
will afford them in adverſity the beſt conſo- 
lation, and at all times a pure and hvely 
pleaſure. | | 


' Prohum eſſe patrem oportet qui gnatum ſuum 
Eſſe probiorem, quam ipſus eſt, poſtulat. | 
T hat father ought to be good indeed, abb requires that © 
his fon ſbould be a better man than he is himſelf. Ip Ru. 
Next to religion, let the boy be early taught to re- 
verence his reaſon; to let it guide all his actions, 
S1 VIS TIBI OMNIA SUBJICERE, TE SUBJICE RATI»> 
oni. Multos reges, fi ratio te rexerit. Ab ill diſ- 
ces, quid et quemadmodum aggredi debeas. Sznzca, 
But it is eaſy to preſcribe. To practiſe the rules, 
Hic labor, hoc opus; and here is ſeen the n, 
of GRACE. | 
* The END OF.LEARNING is to repair the ruins of 


our firſt parents, by regaining to know God aright, and 


out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, 
to be like him, as we may the neareſt, by poſſeſſing 
our ſouls of true virtue, which being united to the 
heavenly grace of faith, makes up the HIGHEST PER= 
FEGTION, | Mirron, 
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ON THE UNIVERSITIES. 


% 


Adjecere bonz paulo plus artis Athenæ. | 

8 Hos. lib. ii. epiſt. 2. 
lind Athens yet improved my parts | 
With ſome ſmall tincture of ingenious arts. 
| £ FRANCIS. 


T is eaſy to perceive, that the Engliſh 
1 univerſities are in leſs repute than they 
were formerly, The rich and great, who, 
at one time, would on no account have 
omitted to ſend their fons thither, now fre- 
quently place them under ſome private tu- 
tor to finiſh them, as it 1s called, and then 
immediately ſend them on their travels. 
There ſeems, among all orders, to prevail 
a diſcontent * on the relaxation of diſci- 

5 pline, 
Some writers ſeem to think that univerſities are 
injurious to learning, and that inſtruction is likely to 
be beſt afforded, when the inſtructor is REWARDED 
SOLELY BY THE SCHOLAR, They would have no 
foundations, no fellowſhips, no exhibitions. I fear, 
with all the appearance of profound wiſdom, theſe 
writers are not very ſolid thinkers. Have not theſe 
advantages called forth thouſands to literary eminence, 


by affording them opportunities ? Have they not pro- 
24 duced 


\ 
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pline, and the uſeleſs and frivolous exerciſes 
required for the attainment of academical 
honours... 

I haye myſelf 00 long in one of the 
univerſities (and the ſiſters are much alike), 
and I have ſeen in it many evils, . But I 
reſtrained my indignation by aſking myſelf 
the queſtion, where I could have been 
placed i in this ſublunary world, without ſee- 
ing many evils? I ſaw immorality, habitual 
drunkenneſs, idleneſs, ignorance, and va- 
nity, openly and boaſtingly * obtruding 
themſelves on public view, I ſaw them 
triumphing without controul over the timi- 


duced an infinite number of uſeful ſcholars, who elſe 
would have been condemned by poverty to mechanical 
Jabours ? Do not great national eſtabliſhments for the 
education of youth, exclude thoſe ursTART PRE 
TENDERS, who would only miſlead, by their ignorance 
and effrontery, the fimple, (generous, and unfuſpet- 
ing? Do not the. honours and emoluments of degrees, 
profeſſorſhips, headſhips, and other diſtinguiſhed 
offices, excite and reward literary excellence ? I appeal 
for an anſwer to paſt times, if nat to the preſent. 
Ought not In ER Ar inſtruftars to be independent of 
the caprice of their pupils | 
In modern times, the moſt vicious conduct is often 
purſued for the sAK R oF D3sTINCTION, without the 
INSTIGATION OF PASSION. Many young men have 
been ruined by the perverſe vanity of being called, in 
a cant language, a BUCX, a PICKLE, Or a KNOWING 
QuE ;z debauchees and drunkards from affeation. 


dity 
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dity of modeſt merit. Many things ap- 
peared openly, that deſerved warm diſaps 
probation; but I ſtill knew there were ami- 
able and worthy characters, and excellent 
practices and inſtitutions, which were not 
ſo generally noticed, becauſe they did not 
force themſelves on the attention, but were 
concealed in the ſhade of literary retirement. 
Like the modeſt flowret, they were over-run 
by the rankneſs of the weeds. 

I could eaſily account for the evils I be- 
held. It was not to be wondered at, that 
ſo great a number of young men, juſt eman- 
cipated from ſchool, and from a parent's 
authority, ſhould break out into irregula- 

rities, when encouraged by mutual exam- 

ple. Their paſſions were ſtrong, their rea- 
ſon immature, their experience defective. 
Pride, vanity, and the love of pleaſure, 
urged them to any conduct that could ei- 
ther confer diſtinction, or afford grati- 
fication, Many had money at command, 
Theſe moſt devoutly followed faſhion, that 
demon which allures the vain with irre- 
ſiſtible charms to all that is ruinous and 
ridiculous, and were cloſely purſued by 
other young men of ſpirit, as they called 
themſelves, who were obliged to contract 
____ heavy 
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a heavy debt to ſupport their extravagance?, 
I believe, under the ſame circumſtances, 
young men, in any place, would exhibir 
the ſame appearancesÞ ; and if there is too 
little reſtraint, and I think there is too little, 
the fault is not in the ſtatutes and regula- 
tions either of the univerſity or of the col- 


leges, but in the age which will not bear 
reſtraint. Yet oe are officers whoſe 


2 Conſidering the. enormous expence of univerſity 
education, oceaſioned by che influence of bad examples, 
and the little emoluments of the inferior elergy, we 
muſt not wonder that many adopt the ſentiments of 
an old writer, ſince few are philoſophers. 
I had rather, ſaid one, make my childe a cobler 
than a preacher; a tankard- bearer than a ſcholar, 
For what ſhall my ſonne ſeke fol learning, when he 
ſhall never get thereby a living? Set my ſonne to that 
whereby he may get ſomewhat, Do you not fee, how 
every one catcheth and pulleth from the church what 
thei can? I feare me, one daie they will plucke down 
church and all. Call you this the goſpell, when men 
ſeke onlie for to provide for their bellies, and care not 
a groate though their ſoules go to helle? A patrone 
of a benefice will have a poore yngrame ſoule, to beare 
the name of a parſone for twentie marke or tenne 
pounde: and the patrone himſelf will take up for his 
ſnapſhare, as good as an hundred marke. Thus God 
is robbed, learnyng decaied, England diſhonoured, and 
honeſtie not regarded. WILsOox's Arte of Rhetorike. 
+ Vix artibus honeſtis pudor retinetur ; nedum in- 
ter CERTAMINA YVITIORUM. „ Tais. 


hands 
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hands are inveſted with every neceſſary 
power; and there is little doubt, but that 
the very glaring abuſes which have riſen 
up, while it has lain dormant, will at laſt 
ſtimulate them to exert its full force. 

When the diſcipline ſhall be reſtored, 
and the obſolete exerciſes aboliſhed *, no 
places in the world will be better adapted 
to a ſtudious life, than our noble univer- 
ſities. Much ruſt has been contracted in 
them by time, many evils deeply rooted, 
which cannot be 'eradicated but by the le- 
giſlative arm; yet with all their imperfec- 
tions, I will maintain, that no place is able 
to furniſh more adyantages to the real ſtu- 


As to Joel, &c. which raw bow are obliged to 
learn, we may fay in the words of Lord Bacon, 

«© Thoſe grave ſciences, logic and rhetoric, the one 
for judgment: the other fer ornament, doe ſuppoſo 
the learner ripe for both; elſe it is, as if one ſhould 
learne to weigh, or meaſiite, or to paint the winde. 
Thoſe arts are the rules and directions how to ſet 
forth and diſpoſe the matter: and if the minde be 
empty thereof; if it have not gathered that which 
Cicero calleth Sylva and Supellex, ſtuffe and variety, 
to begin with thoſe arts, it doth work but this effect; 
that the wiſdome of thoſe arts, which is great and 
univerſal, will BE MADE ALMOST COUPEMPTIDLE, 
AND DEGENERATE INTO CHILDISH SOPHISTRY.' 

Bacon. 

This is really the ras in the univerſities. 

2 Es dent, 
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dent. In them are founded fome. of the 
fineſt libraries on earth; not only public 
libraries for the general. uſe of members 
of the univerſity, but libraries in each col- 
lege, ſcarcely leſs convenient than if they 
were in the ſtudent's own apartment. In 
the univerſity at large, profeſſorſhips eſta- 
bliſhed with ample ſtipends ; in. colleges, 
tutors, and lecturers. The buildings con- 
venient, elegant, ſpacious, airy, The 
apartments of ſtudents for the moſt part 
handſome, and commodious, ſilent, retired, 
and in every reſpect fitted for a life of 
ſtudy. Sweet gardens and groves, delight- 
ful walks, and rural retreats *. Add to 
all this, that the high antiquity of the places, 
and the many great and learned perſons 
who have iſſued from them, give a moſt 
venerable air, and tend to animate the ſtu- 
dent with a generous emulation f. 


l 


® Some very eminent PoETs have not however been 
very fond of the univerſities. Witneſs Milton and 
Gray, cum multis ' aliis. The fettering of ſuch men 
with ſtatutes, diſputations, e. Kc. oh like * 

ing an ele in a n 
+ Cum ea loca videamus, in 1 quibus memoria Give 
nos viros acceperimus multos eſſe verſatos magis mo- 
veamur, &c. . . . Me quidem 12 ILLE NOSTRE 
ATHEN non tam operibus magnificts exquiſitifque 
antiquo- 
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But as this reform may be diſtant, and 
as, in the ſincerity of my heart, I conſider 
the ſending a ſon thither at preſent, with- 
out particular precautions, as a moſt dan- 
gerous meaſure ; a meaſure, which may 
probably make ſhipwreck of his learning, 
his morals, his health, his character, and 
his fortune, if he has one; I think it a duty 
incumbent on me to point out, as well as 


J am able, the moſt likely means to ſave 


all theſe from deſtruction, and to obtain 


the natural advantages of theſe n 


ſeminaries. 


In the firſt place, boys ſhould not be alt 
to the univerſity ſo young as they often are. 
It is really cruel to let a boy of fifteen be 
precipitated into drunkenneſsand debauche- 
ry. By a too early entrance, his health will 
be injured, his peace of mind broken, his 
learning loſt, and his morals depraved. 


antiquorum artibus delectant, quam recordatione ſum- 
morum virorum, ubi quiſque ABIT ARE, ubisEDERE, 
ubi DiseUTARE fit ſolitus. Ven we ſee thoſe places 
in avhich 2 many memorable men have been converſant, aue 
are affected with the idea, Sc. . For my own part, 
our Athens does not Pleaſe me ſo much by its magnificent 
buildings, Ec. as by the recollection of 1Ts GREAT 
MEN, whore each of them uſed to lodge, to {it it, to diſputes 

| C1c.. 
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dent. In them are founded fome of the 
fineſt libraries on earth; not only public 
libraries for the general uſe of members 
of the univerſity, but libraries in each col- 
lege, ſcarcely leſs convenient than if they 
were in the ſtudent's own apartment. In 
the univerſity at large, profeſſorſhips eſta- 
bliſhed with ample ſtipends ; in colleges, 
tutors, and lecturers. The buildings con- 
venient, elegant, ſpacious, airy. The 
apartments of ſtudents for the moſt part 
handſome, and commodious, ſilent, retired, 
and in every reſpect fitted for a life of 
ſtudy. Sweet gardens and groves, delight- 
ful walks, and rural retreats *. Add to 
all this, that the high antiquity of the places, 
and the many great and learned perſons 
who have iſſued from them, give a moſt 
venerable air, and tend to animate the ſtu- 
dent with a generous emulation f. 


But 


Some very eminent POETS have not however been 
very fond of the univerſities. Witneſs Milton and 
Gray, cum multis aliis. The fettering of ſuch men 


with ſtatutes, diſputations, & c. & c. was like — 
ing an eegle 1 in a cage. 


Cum ea loca videamus, in 1 quibus! memoria dig · 
nos viros acceperimus multos eſſe verſatos magis mo- 
veamur, &Cc. . . . Me quidem 1 Æ ILLE NOSTR# 
ATHES®' non tam operibus magnificis exquiſitiſque 
antiquo- 
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But as this reform may be diſtant, and 
as, in the ſincerity of my heart, I conſider 
the ſending a ſon thither at preſent, with- 
out particular precautions, as a moſt dan- 
gerous meaſure; a meaſure, which may 
probably make ſhipwreck of his learning, 
his morals, his health, his character, and 
his fortune, if he has one; I think it a duty 
incumbent on me to point out, as well as 
1 am able, the moſt likely means to ſave 
all theſe from deſtruction, and to obtain 
the natural advantages of theſe diſtinguiſhed 
ſeminaries. 

In the firſt place, boys ſhould not be it 
to the univerſity ſo young as they often are. 
It is really cruel to let a boy of fifteen be 
precipitated into drunkenneſs and debauche- 
ry. By a too early entrance, his health will 
be injured, his peace of mind broken, his 
learning loſt, and his morals depraved. 


antiquorum artibus delectant, quam recordatione ſum- 
morum virorum, ubi quiſque ABIT ARE, ubi sEDERRE, 
ubi diseuTARE fit ſolitus. When wwe ſee thoſe places 
in which many memorable men have been converſant, oe 
are affected with the idea, Sc. . For my caun part, 


our Athens does not pleaſe me ſo much by its magnificent 
buildings, Ec. as by the recollection of 1Ts creat 


MEN, where each of them uſed to . to fit, to diſpute, 
| LI: 


Examples 
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Examples and opportunities for vice 
abound, arid the inexperience, and want 
of reſolution, characteriſtic of boys, will 
render it difficult to avoid contagion, There 
are inſtances of thoſe who have gone through 
with ſafety at this early age; but they are 
few in compariſon with thoſe who have 
ſuſtained ſuch injuries as they have long 
and ſeverely felt. Every one, on putting 
on the academical dreſs, commences a man 
in his own opinion, and will often endea- 
vour to ſupport the character by the prac- 


tice of manly vices, I adviſe. therefore, 


that no boy ſhall be ſent to the univerſity 
till he is nineteen years old“. An addi- 
tional reaſon 1s, that, in four years, he may 
take a bachelor's degree; and four years 
bring him to the age at which he may take 

orders, or enter with propriety into other 
profeſſions. But when a boy enters at 


* Mr. John Clarke is of the ſame opinion ; but 
the reaſon he gives for his opinion is, that the vulgar 
method of teaching in ſchools 1s S vERT $1LLY, 
that a boy cannot be prepared for college before that 
age. It is very certain, that from boys being ſent 
too ſoon to the univerſity, the work of the ſchool 1s 
obliged to be done there for three years. Whereas 
ſcience and philoſophy are the proper ſtydies of the 
univerlity, according to their inſtitution. 

2 * fifteen, 


ng 
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fifteen *, he takes his degree at nineteen, 
and then waits till three-and-twenty with- 
out employment. This aukward interval 
is not often ſpent in the univerſity, but in 
the country, and in the employments of a 
ſportſman and man of pleaſure. Four years 
of idleneſs muſt make great havoc in his 
learned attainments. Let it be conſidered, 
how much more advantageouſly the four 
years from fifteen to nineteen would be 
ſpent in a well-directed ſchool. Such a 
foundation would be laid in claſſical learns 
ing, as would ſcarcely ever give way, 
even though it * ſuffer a Oy 
neglect. 

J am aware that all — cannot wait at 
ſchool till nineteen, becauſe vacancies. in 
ſcholarſhips, exhibitions, and fellowſhips, 
often ſummon them unexpectedly before 
that time. But I muſt exhort parents not 
to let their ſons incur danger of moral and 


* Till the childe hath ſome good underſtanding of 
himſelf and book; till he can command the one and 
well uſe the other, what ſhould he do ahroad either at 
the univerſitie, innes of court, or in a farre country ? ? 

- Youth will leave that they underſtand not "and 
ind no ſweetneſſe i in, and will go to that which they 
can do, and their natũres muſt needs reli n. 

Wen Sbildes -Patrinionys- 


5 mental 
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mental corruption, for the ſake of adding 
a few pounds a year to their allowance, 
Where any conſiderable advantage is to be 
obtained, I will not expect, in theſe times, 
that it will be foregone ; but every precau- 
tion muſt be uſed to obviate the ill conſe- 
quences of embarking a boy without a pro- 
per pilot, on a wide and ſtormy ocean. 
Whenever the circumſtances of the pa- 
rent will admit, a private tutor of charac- 
ter muſt be engaged. A compenſation muſt 
be made him ſufficient to induce him to 
inſpect his pupil not only in the hours of 
ſtudy, but alſo of amuſement; and I would 
give particular directions, that the pupil 
ſhould never take a walk or a ride, but in 
the company of the private tutor, or of 
thoſe whom he may approve. A faithful 
tutor, who will thus condeſcend to watch 
the moral conduct of his pupil, will be far 
more deſirable, than a man of genius and 
learning, who will only aaa to nerary 
improvement. 

I ſhall not lay down any rules for the 
conduct of academical ſtudy, but ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with - adviſing the parent to 
place his fon under ſome ingenious. 
| wry tutor, and then to ſubmit the proc 

ind 2 du 
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duct of his education at the univerſity en- 
tirely to his direction. The college tutors 
are often, it is to be preſumed *®, men of 
judgment as well as learning and morals, 
and are well qualified to direct the ſtudent 
in every part of his conduct. It is at the 
ſame time to be lamented, that from the 
number of pupils uſually allotted to one, 
he is incapable of paying all that attention 
to each, which a tender parent muſt deſire, 
For that reaſon, I wiſh a private tutor to 
be joined with the college or official tutor, 
whenever it can conveniently be effected. 


I own, for my own part, I ſhould be afraid 


to truſt a ſon without one. The private 
tutor, it muſt be remembered, ſhould have 
been the whole management of the pupil's 
finances. Scarcely any but thoſe who have 
reſided in the univerſity, or are parents of 
pupils, can form an adequate idea of the 


many evils of every kind and degree, 


which would be avoided by giving a pru- 
dent private tutor full powers to direct the 
expences of his diſciple. 


* Touching ſome tutors and their proceeding 
with their pupils, then and now, as I thinke it not 
a patterne for imitation, ſo L know it to be above 
my cenſure.” Woopward's Childe's Patrimonie. 
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Under ſuch reſtrictions, and with a few 
public alterations, I repeat, that no place 
is better calculated for ſtudious youth, than 
theſe venerable feats of the muſes, to which 
they have for ages reſorted. To prove 
that they are capable of forming the greateſt 
characters in every department, I appeal to 
the annals of my country. And I cannot 
help thinking, that their declared enemies, 
thoſe who wiſh to deſtroy or totally alter 
their conſtitution, are of that deſcription of 


men who envy the advantages which they 


have never ſhared, or who, from an unfor- 
tunate mode of thinking, endeavour to 
overturn all the antient eſtabliſhments, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical *®, 


* In academi3 confluxus eſt ingenioram variorum, 
etiam diverſiſſimorum; reperiuntur ibi homines pravi 
etiam ac flagitioſi, per quos animi ſimpliciores facile 


corrumpuntur. Eſt ibi etiam major aliquanto vivendi 


libertas, quam in præſentia et ſub oculis parentum. 
Dantur occaſiones diſcurrendi, potandi, ludendi alea 
et teſſeris . . ; Adde qudd reperiantur, qui his 
modis quæſtum faciunt, ſtultzque juventutis prompti- 
tudinem facilitatemque, habeant vectigalem. An ergo 
meos filios tot periculis ultrd- exponam ? Scilicet ntique 


.caſte, moderate, ſobrie, honeſte vivitur, academi2 
ſola excepta, Vel fi hoc male fingitur, quid non et 


alibi proſpicimus ſecuritati noſtrorum? Aut f1 poſſu- 
mus alibi, cur licebit minus in academia ? Sunt pro- 
fects 
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fe&d ibi quoque leges, ſunt magiſtratus, ſunt viri ho- 
neſtatis virtutiſque amantes et interdum plus, quam 
nonnulli yolunt, rigidi ac ſeveri. Non igitur acade- 
mia in causà f qui in ea male vivant, non ordo pro- 
feſſorius, non cætera a regibus optimè conſtituta et 
quanta poſſunt obſervari ſolita diligentia , , . Quare 
manet verum quod innuebam ſuperius educationis 
locum maxime idoneum academiam eſſe. In the 
univerſity there is a confluente of various diſpoſitions 3 


even of the moſt oppoſite. There are found there bad, nay 


very wicked perſons, by whom unſuſpecting minds are 

eafily corrupted. There is there alſo a greater latitude of 
living, than in the preſence and under the eyes of the pa- 

rents. Opportunities offer of making excurſions, of arink- 

ing, of playing with dice and cards. Add to this, 

that there are thoſe who take advantage of theſe proceeds 
ings, and levy contributions on the thoughtleſſne/ſs and 
good-nature of inexperienced youth, What, then, ſpall 
1, of my own accord, expoſe my child to ſo many dan- 
gers? Ferily the world goes on chaſtely, moderately, 
foberly, honeſtly, every where but in the univerſity. 
Now, if this is really the caſe, why do ave not ſeek ſecu- 
rity for our children elſewhere ? Or, indeed, if we can 
find it fo elſewhere, what ſhould hinder us from finding it 
in the univerſity ? There alſo are Iaws, there are ma- 
giſtrates, there are men who love honeſty and virtue, and 


who are ſometimes more ftrict and ſevere than ſome would 


have them. T he univerſity is not therefore to be blamed, 
becauſe ſome live irregularly in it ; no nor the profeſſors, 


nor the other wiſe eſtabliſhments of great men of old 


time, which are obſerved as ftriftly as the times and 
manners will permit. . Wherefore that remains true 
_ which I hinted above, that the univerſity is till the fitteſt 
place for education. 

Jo aN Rx ES SCHEFFERVUs, de Informar, literar. 


Aa2 In 
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In the above ſection I have only taken notice of the 
Engliſh univerſities. I am not experimentally ac- 
quainted with any others; but I know that great 
Pains have been taken to recommend the Scotch and 
foreign univerſities, to Engliſhmen. They certainly 
can be ſuperior 1 in no other reſpe& but fri&ne/+ of diſ- 
cipline. I believe Europe cannot produce parallels to 
Oxford and Cambridge, in opulence, buildings, li- 
braries, profeſſorſhips, ſcholarſhips, and all the ex- 
ternal dignity and mechanical apparatus of learning. 
If there is an inferiority, it is in the PERSONS, not in 
the place or in its conſtitutions. And here I cannot 
help confeſſing, that a deſire to pleaſe the great, and 
bring them to the univerſities, for the ſake of honour 
and profit, and other poLITICaL motives, cauſes a 
compliance with faſhionable manners, a relaxation of diſ- 
cipline, and a eonnivance at ignorance, oll , and vice. 

I will only add one more caution before I leave the 
ſubject of literary advice. Let not the ſcholar think 
his education finiſhed, when all the forms of it are 
completed, Let him not cloſe his books as ſoon as he 
has relinquiſhed his tutor, Improvement is the buſi- 
neſs of life. And his days will paſs away pleaſant- 
ly, who makes a daily addition to his ideas. But he 
who deſerts his books, from a common but miltaken 
notion, that after a certain number of years ſpent in 
the uſual forms, he is comMPLETED, will ſoon find, 
that his book will deſert him. Nox E Buoxo CHI 
NON CERCA DI DIVENTAR MEOLIORE. He will 
have renounced one of the beſt modes of ſpending 
otium cum aiguitate, a reſpeQable retirement. Some 
of the moſt important profeſſions ſhould not be, as 
they often are, merely a genteel retreat for idleneſi. 
Non ut plerique, ut nomine magnifico, ſegne otium 
velaret. | TaciTUus. 

E paminondas, 
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Epaminondas, la derniere année de fa vie, diſoit, 
Ecoutoit, voyoit, faiſoit les meme choſes que dans 
Page ol il avoit commence d'etre inſtruit.— Aujourd'- 
hui nous recevons trois educations differentes ou con- 
traires, celle de nos peres, celle de nos maitres, celle 
du monde. Ce qu'on nous dit dans la derniere, ren - 
verſe toutes les 1dees des premieres, Epaminondas, the 
laſt year of his life, ſaid, heard, ſaw, acted the very 
ſame things which he did at the age when his education 
commenced, At preſent we go through three different or 
contrary kinds of education ; that of our parents, that 
of our ſchoolmaſters, that of the world. What they zell u Us 
in the laſt, overturns all the ideas of the former. 

MonTEsSQUIEU. 

I find, i, fince the publication of this book, the 
univerſity of Cambridge has prohibited prRIvaTE Tu- 
Tor.s, whom I have here ſo ſtrongly recommended. 
Their prohibition is deſigned To save monty. My 
advice was deſigned To SAVE THE MORALS. SED 
VIRTUS POST NUMMOs, is the motto of the many. 

This regulation will tend to prevent thinking pa- 
rents from ſending their ſons to the univerſity, which 
(ſuch is their PRESENT ſtate) may be called a GREAT 
ADVANTAGE TO THE PUBLIC. The manners of a 
aur were exactly the manners of the univerfity a 
year or two ago, when J had the misfortune to be fixed 
there. A fine ſchool for theologians, or indeed for 
any profeſſion ! When THE PUBLIc ſhall have rox cED 
A REFORMATION, then let them, and NOT TILL 
THEV, patroniſe thoſe excellent inſtitutions, 
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SECTION XI. 
ON FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


Ad quæ noſcenda iter ingredi, tranſmittere mare 
folemus ; ea ſub oculis poſita negligimus. The wery 
things which we go journies aud voyages to ſee, we paſs 
over unneticed even when they lie before our eyes. 

| PLiNnivs. 

Maxapoc or ?urvxwur OIKOI MENET. Happy the man 

who knows when he is well, and ſtays at Lome. Eukir. 


Mean not to recapitulate all the remarks 

that have been made for and againſt 
foreign trayel by many writers, who have 
taken only a partial view, or who have 
deviated into declamation. I ſhall not cite 
many aphoriſms or examples of the wiſe an- 
rients; but ſhall briefly conſider a few 
points, which, according to the modern 
ſyſtem of things, appear to be the moſt 
eſſential. 
With reſpect to its utility, there can be 
no doubt, but, that a mind properly pre- 
pared, will derive from it great and laſting 
advantages. It muſt open ſources of know- 
ledge, and furniſh opportunities of reflec- 
tion, which cannot be obtained by him 
who never leaves his own country. 


But 
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But I muſt join“ in reprobating the 
practice of very early trayel, A great de- 
eree of mental maturity, and of acquired 
knowledge, 1s neceſſary to enable the mind 
to derive advantage, and avoid incanye- 

nience, from viſiting a foreign nation, To 
| expect that boys ſhould make obſervatians 
on men and manners, ſhould weigh and 
compare the laws, inſtitutions, cuſtoms, 
and characteriſtics of various people, 1s tq 
expect an impoſſibility. It is no leſs abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, that boys will not be ſtruck and 
captivated with vanity and trifles. 

I therefore adviſe, that a pupil ſhall not 
be ſent to travel till he has paſſed through 
a capital ſchool, and arrived at the age of 
nineteen, Indeed I wiſh that he might 
ſpend four years at the univerſity ; but LI 
know this requiſition will not often be com- 
plied with. Parents in our age and country, 
are impatient to thruſt their ſons 1nto the 
world, to puſh them into the ſenate before 
they have a beard, and to urge them to 
offices of command in the army and in the 


navy, almoſt as ſoon as they come from the 


* I fay join, for every writer on this ſubjeQ agrees 
zn diſapproving very early travel. 


A a 4 nurſery. 
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nurſery. Many evils, national as well az 
private, are the conſequence ; but when in- 
tereſt * and ambition ſolicit, reaſon, philo- 
ſophy, and propriety ſcarcely find a hearing. 
National calamities can alone remedy this, 
and many other abuſes which will inſinuate 
themſelves, and abound, till the evil which 
they occaſion becomes too heavy to be 
longer borne; when it will be its own 
remedy. 

I wiſh alſo, that no pupil, who is not 
certainly known to be poſſeſſed of parts, 
ſhould be ſuffered to travel. A weak youth 
will learn only to make his weakneſs more 
conſpicuous. Grimace, affectation, and an 
overbearing inſolence, will conſtitute his 
acquiſitions. He will learn to remove that 
veil of diffidence, which ſerved to conceal 
his defects, and which, if he had not left 
his paternal roof, he might have happily 
retained, No character is better known, 


* Scilicet omnibus artibus antiſtat ſpes lucri et for- 
moſior eſt cumulus auri, quam quicquid Græci Lati- 
nique delirantes ſeripſerunt. Ex hoc numero deinde 
yeniunt ad GUBERNACULA REIPUB., interſunt et 


prefunt CONSILIIS REGUM., O Pater, O Patria! 
Rs e Lirsius. 
and 
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and oftener expoſed to comic ridicule, than 
that of the empty coxcomb, who aſſumes 
foreign modes of external behaviour*. He 
who goes out a fool indeed, but only ſuch 
a fool as may be tolerated, will return in- 
ſufferable. This is an additional reaſon for 
deferring his miſſion till the age of nineteen 


or twenty. By that time, parents and ſu- 


perintendants of education will be enabled 
to form a juſt opinion of his abilities. At 
the age of twelve or thirteen, or even later, 
they will often be miſtaken. 


Among other arguments for travel in 
general, and early travel in particular, it 
has been urged, that it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, in order to get free from local preju- 
dice in fayour of our country. Prejudices 
in favour of our country are indeed eaſily 
removed by ſpending our early days in 


* If one have been a traveller, and can court his 
miſtreſs in broken French, wear his clothes neatly in 
the neweſt faſhion, diſcourſe of lords, ladies, towns, 
palaces, and cities, he is complete, and to be admi— 
red. . . Yet theſe men muſt be our patrons, our 
governors too ſometimes, ſtateſmen, magiſtrates, vo- 
BLE, GREAT, AND WISE BY INHERITANCE, 


Bux ron. 


Jure hæreditario ſapere jubentur. Eurhokuio. 


another. 
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another“. But is there no danger leſt theſe 
Innocent and uſeful prejudices ſhould be 
changed for others equally unreaſonable, 
and really pernicious ? Is it not likely that, 
prejudices in favour of our country being 
removed, prejudices againſt it may find ad- 
miſſion ? I am ſure it has often happened}. 
And I am alſo ſure, that, however a mo- 
dern philoſopher may inveigh againſt that 
honeſt preference which an Engliſhman 
gives to his nation, it is a natural attach- 


*. Quam illud periculoſum quad ab ztate prim3 
fic a parentibus dimiſſus incipiat contemnere domeſtica, 
mirari peregrina. Publicæ ſalutis eſt fundamentum 
amor ERGA PATRIAM. At eum ratione juſtà integro- 
que animo concipere qui poſſit, cui ſtatim, poſtquam 
res diſcriminare, nigrumque ab albo cæpit diſtinguere, 
perſuaſum eſt, ubique meliùs, decentiùs, peritids, quam 
apud ſuos, commodis juventutis conſuli, vitæque rectè 
degendæ conſilia præceptaque dari? , , , Verum ek 
adhuc periculoſius, quod hoc pacto incipiat habere 


ingenium non ſuæ, verum peregrinæ, aliquando et he/- 
tili reipublicæ conforme. SCHEFFERUS. 


+ We owe to this evil cuſtom, thoſe numerous and 
CONCEITED perſons who come home, and endeavours 
to explode, by cenſure and ridicule, all our hereditary | 
virtues, CONJUGAL, paternal, patriotic and religious ; ; 
all thoſe virtues, whoſe ſalutary influence not yet quite 
joſt, enables us to ſtand up againſt an infamous com- 
bination of unprincipled enemies, 


ment, 
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ment, and attended with effects greatly 
beneficial, I will avow myſelf ſo truly an 
Engliſhman in this particular, as to think 
this preference not an ill- grounded preju- 
dice, but fully juſtified by real obſervation, 
and by fair compariſon, Corrupted as we 
are, I think we have not kept pace in cor- 
ruption with ſome of our admired neigh- 
bours. And I will add, that the corrup- 
tion at preſent prevailing among us, if it 
does not originate, is greatly increaſed by 
our too frequent intercourſe with France 
and Italy. 

I could indeed almoſt wiſh, that travel 
was not conſidered as a neceſſary part of 
juvenile education, I mean not to prohi- 
bit travel; but I would have its advantages 
ſought by men at a mature age, after they 
are ſettled, who, during the intervals of 
buſineſs, and thoſe receſſes which are al- 
lowed in almoſt every line of life, might 
take a voyage to a neighbouring country, 
and might, by the ſtrength of their un- 
derſtandings, and the extent of their expe- 
rience, derive infinitely more improvement 
from their travels, than they would have 
done by traverſing all Europe under the age 


2 of 
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of twenty. They ſhould go as philoſo- 
phers, when they are capable of conducting 
themſelves both in the ſearch of knowledge, 
and in their moral behaviour, Travel un- 
dertaken in this manner, and after a valu- 
able ſtore of learning, and of knowledge 
of our native country, is laid in, is one of 
the beſt methods of accompliſhing the hu- 
man mind, It crowns and completes all 


* Theſe ways, ſays Milton, would try all their pe- 
culiar gifts of nature, and if there were any ſecret 
excellence among them, would fetch it out, and give 
it fair opportunities to advance itſelf by, which could 
not but mightily redound to the good of this nation, 
and bring into FASHION AGAIN THOSE OLD ADMI- 
KED VIRTUES AND EXCELLENCES with far more ad- 
vantage, now, in this purity of Chriſtian knowled e; 
nor ſnall we then need the Mon ſieurs of Paris to take 
our hopeful youth into their flight and prodigal cuſto- 
dies, and ſend them over back again transformed into 
MIMICS, APES, AND KICKSHOES, But if they de- 
fire to ſee other countries at THREE OR FOUR AND | 
TWENTY YEARS Of age, NOT TO LEARN PRINCI- 
PLES, but to enlarge experience and make wiſe ob- 
fervations, they will by that time be ſuch as ſhall de- 
ſerve the regard and honour of all men where they 
paſs, and the ſociety and friendſhip of thoſe in all 
places who are beſt and moſt eminent ; and perhaps. 
then other nations will be glad to visir us for their 
breeding, or elſe to 111T4TE us in their own country. 

MiLTox's Tractate. 


its 
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its other improvements. A few months 
occaſionally ſpent in France, or Italy, or 
Holland, or Switzerland, at or between the 
age of thirty or forty, will enrich the un- 
derſtanding of a man of ſenſe with valuable 
treaſure. He will then ſearch for gold, and 
find it in abundance ; while, at a boyiſh age, 
he would have been fully employed and 
ſufficiently ſatisfied in procuring droſs or 

tinſel, inſtead of bullion. | 

But ſince to reform the world, as the poet 
ſays, is a vaſt deſign, and the deſign com- 
monly proves abortive, we muſt be con- 
tented with giving ſuch admonitions as may 
permit it to proceed in its own way with 
the leaſt inconvenience. As therefore there 
is no doubt, but that boys will continue to 
be ſent on their travels, notwithſtanding all 
that reaſon can advance againſt it; it re- 
mains, that ſuch directions be given as 
may at leaſt prevent them from incur- 
ring evil, if they cannot acquire real ad- 
vantage. 

Much of the tel certainly depends 
on the choice of the tutor or travelling 
companion. He ſhould be a grave, re- 
ſpectable man, of a mature age. A very 
young man, or a man of levity, however 

great 
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great his merit, learning, or ingenuity, 

will not be proper; becauſe he will not 

have that natural authority and that perſo- 

nal dignity which command attention and 

obedience. A grave and good man will 
| watch over the morals and the religion of 
his pupil ; both which, according to the 
preſent modes of conducting travel, are 
commonly ſhaken from their baſis, or level- 
led with the duſt, before the end of the per- 
egrination. In their place ſucceed univer- 
fal ſcepticiſm and unbounded libertiniſm“. 
But a tutor of character and principle will 
make a point of bringing home his pupil, 
if it is poſſible, not worſe in any reſpect 
than he was on his departure. 

They who, at too early an age, ſpend 
much time on the continent, ſeldom retain 
that religion in which their good forefa- 
thers lived and a. They commonly be- 


- . HEY ae. 12 21% Twy vEwV dende ga, ara 
magerer, Xa. ET WT 29UC ex, TWwV W lO! Minoxaawr 9 
w ðͤ !! wi dec ,, £45701 TAE EHIOTM IAE QEINEP 
EK AEEMNN ATOE1IEAE, An abſelute freedom from 
all reſtraint, which ſome young men, for WANT OF A 
PROPER EDUCATION, think liberty, ſets over them 
harder maſters than their tutors and ſchoolmaſters — 
even their own defires, let looſe, as it avere, like wild beaſts 
from chains, PLUTARCH. 


come 
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come the diſciples of the faſhionable philo- 
ſophers, and are led aſtray by the falſe 
lights of falſe wit, or loſt amid the clouds 
of metaphylics. 

So many, indeed, are the dangers attend- 
ing foreign travel, that they whoſe ſituation 
and circumſtances will not permit them to 
engage in it, need not repine. Our own 
country abounds with objects ſufficient to 
excite, and amply to repay, the labour of 
enquiry. And to prove that foreign travel 
is not abſolutely neceſſary to give the full 
improvement to the human mind, we may 
recollect many eminent perſons, who have 
been richly adorned with eyery accompliſh- 
ment of the gentleman, and furniſhed with 
all the lights of the man of ſenſe and ex- 
tenfive knowledge, though they never left 
their native ſhore *, 


* I will beg leave to recommend one example, that 

of Cicero, as a model for the conduct of travel. 
He did not ſet out till he had completed his edu- 
cation at home . . . and after he had acquired in his 
own country whatever was proper to form a worthy 
citizen and magiſtrate of Rome, he went confirmed 
by a maturity of age and reaſen againſt the impreſſions 
of vice. . . Ina tour the moſt delightful of the world, 
he ſaw every thing that could entertain a curious tra- 
veller, yet ſtaid no where any longer than his benefit, 
not his pleaſure, detained him. By his previous 
knowledge 
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knowledge of the laws of Rome, he was able to com- 
pare them with thoſe of other cities, and to bring 
back with him whatever he found uſeful either to i 
country ar himſelf. He was lodged, wherever he 
came, in the houſes of the great and eminent, not ſo 
much for their birth and wealth, as their virtue, 
knowledge, and learning : theſe he made the conſtant 
companions of his travels . . . It is nb wonder that 
he brought back every accomplitiment which could 
improve and adorn a man of ſenſe.” 

| Mivpterox. 

A writer of hiſtory, who, by an affected and mere- 
tricious ſtyle, unlike the manlineſs of the claſſical 
model, has caught the tranſient applauſe of faſhion, 
and who ſeems to be ambitious of acquiring diſtinction 
by recommending infidelity and libertiniſm ox RIx- 
CIPLE, ſpeaks, conſiſtently with himſelf, thus highly 
of FaE NCH MANNERS; thoſe manners which I, in 
the honeſt warmth of an Engliſhman, have been led, 
in this ſection and on all occaſions, to reprobate. 

« If Julian, ſays he, could now reviſit the cariTar 
or France, he might converſe with men of ſcience 
and genius, capable of underſtanding and of inſtruct- 
ing a diſciple of the Greeks; nE MiGHT EXCUSE 
THE LIVELY AND GRACEFUL FOLLIES' OF A NA- 
'Ti0Nn whoſe martial ſpirit has never been enervated 
by the indulgence of luxury; and he muſt applaud 
the perfection of that 1iNESTIMABLE art which ſoftens 
and refines and embelliſhes the intercourſe of ſocial 
life.” Worthy Patriot and Philoſopher! 
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CONCLUSIO N. 
ON THE NECESSITY OF INCREASING THE PER= 
SONAL MERIT OF THE COMMUNITY, BY 


GIVING A PROPER DIRECTION AND EFFI“ 
CACY TO THE MODES OF EDUCATION, 


Non ita Romuli 

præſeriptum, et intonſi Catonis 

Auſpiciis, VETER U MqUe norma. Hos. 
Ha, vag 73 TIMQMENON AYZETAT, EAATTOT TAL 
e To ATIMAZOMENON, g Tours 37. HaParir ares one 
AFXHE EY AIOIKOYMENHZE: Tcorpirrts Te 74g TOYE 
APXOMENOYE EHI TA KAAA EIITHAEYMATA, 's 


719 EIIIBAAAOTZAN AZIAN EKAETOIE MaviHi., & 
nga Tax; mir TAN APIETQN ENITHAEYMAT ON. 


Every thing to which due honour is paid, thrives; but 
that which is flighted, falls off : and this (the payment 
of due honour ) is the plaineſt ſymptom of a well-governed 
fate. It both ſtimulates the ſubjects to honourable purſuits, 
and allots the proper degree of dignity to each of them, 
and furniſhes the community with the beft profeſſions and 
employments. JaMBLICHUS. 


Liceat inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme ob- 
ſequium pergere iter ambitione ac periculis vacuum. 
Let me be permitted to proceed in a path free from am- 
bition and from danger, betwezn rude contumacy on the 
one hand, and diſguſting ob/equiouſneſs on the other. 

TaciTvs. 


Will take for granted, what no accurate 


obſeryer will be diſpoſed to controvert, 


Bb that 


— 
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that there is a diverſity of NATIONAL cHA- 
RACTER; a diverſity not originating in the 
caſual influence of arbitrary modes, but in 
nature. And I will venture to advance as 
equally true, that a nation no longer re- 
tains its dignity when it renounces its diſ- 
tinction. e 

When I turn my attention to my own 
country, I am willing to indulge the plea- 
ſing idea, that I fee ſomething in the na- 
tional character of Engliſhmen, ſimilar to the 
ſpirit of an antient Roman, Of the Roman, 
a gravity and a dignity were the ſtriking 
features. I mean not the diſguſting ſeve- 
rity of a puritanical exterior ; but that re- 
ſpectable appearance, which naturally re- 
fults from ſentiments uniformly great; a 
gravity unallied to dulneſs, a dignity un- 
connected with opulence, 

My opinion of this flattering reſemblance 
is not the effect of an unphiloſophical pre- 
dilection, or fortuitouſly adopted. It is 
ſuggeſted by obſervation, and confirmed by 
a review of the annals of the Engliſh *. It 

„ 
'* To whom we may apply the words of Cicero. 
Neque enim ita generati à natura ſumus, ut ad ludum 


et jocum facti eſſe videamur, fed ad ſeveritatem potius 
* <a os 64 
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is confirmed by their public conduct, evet 
generous, ſpirited “, humane; by their pri- 
vate lives, ſedate , contemplative, inde- 
pendent; by their writings, ſolid, nervous, 
and breathing a ſpirit of freedom and phi- 
lanthropy, which almoſt reſcues human na- 
tute from the imputation of degeneracy. 
Such has been the national character of 
Engliſhmen . ' I will not ſurvey the pre- 
ſent age | though the deceitful medium of 
et ad en ſtudia grawiora atque majora. For ge 


do not ſeem to be formed by nature for play and jocula- 
rity, but rather fer a manly ſeverity, and for purſuits 


of a graver and more important kind, Cic. 
Les nations libres ſont ſuperbes. 
Free nations are proud. MoxnTESQUIEU. 


+ Non enim hilaritate, nec laſcivia nec riſu, aut 
joco comite LEVITATIS, fed ſepe etiam TRISTES 
firmitate et conſtantia, ſunt beati. For it is not al- 
ways by jollity that men are happy, nor w¾antonneſs, nor 
laughter, nor jocularity, the attendant of lewity; but 
the SERIOUS alſo are often happy in their firmneſs and 
confeſtency. Cic. 
t Fuimus. e have been. 


[| "INo0v Arado, T0 inge. Ta Gt @UPOTHo 
Loncinus. 
Vitio malignitatis human vetera ſemper in laude, 
præſentia in faſtidio ſunt. De Cauſis corrupie Elag, 
Erras, ſi exiſtimas noſtri ſæculi eſſe vitium, luxuriam 
et negligentiam boni moris; et alia quæ objicit ſuis 
quiſque temporibus. Houix uu ſunt iſta, non tem- 
porum ; nulla ætas vacavit a culpa. SENECA, 


B b 2 ſplenetic 
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ſplenetic obſervation, But he muſt be 
partial to a culpable extreme, and candid 
from a ſiniſter motive, who ſees not the 
national character abandoned for an imi- 
tative levity; an exchange obviouſly pro- 
ductive of conſequences, which, beſides 
their moral evil, have rendered the reign 
of a pacific and a benevolent prince emi⸗ 
nently calamitous. 

The exiſtence of ſociety confeſſedly de- 
pends on a regular ſubordination. What 
deranges or diſturbs this regularity, even in 


the idea of the ſubaltern ranks, ſhakes the 
baſis of fociety. All thoſe who are raiſed 
by civil diſtinctions above the level of na- 


tural equality *, are under obligations to 
preſerve an appearance of dignity adequate 
to their ſituation, and correſpondent to their 
real importance . Reſpect ſhould be de- 


cently 


Magnum eſt perſonam in republic tueri princi- 
Pis, qui non animis ſolùm debet, ſed oculis ſervire 
civium. I 7s a great thing io ſupport in a flate the 
character of a ruler, who is under obligations to conform 


himſelf not only to the minds, but to the EYES of the ci- 
tixens. Cic. 


— fp 
+ Tov rie @ANow ETISATEVOITE * ETITATOOWTH Xen ov 71 


£couTiy ˙ο Tov emiga rin re ET(TGAGOe, anna ELA KAI 
TNNMH LIIPQEXEIN Twy Oe TAN, He who governs 


and 
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cently enacted wherever it is due, not from 
2 principle of pride, or from a littleneſs of 
mind“; but becauſe it facilitates the due 
degrees of neceſſary acquieſcence; becauſe 
it regulates the complex movements of the 
political machine. Even formality and 
dreſs F, though futile in themſelyes when 
abſtractedly conſidered, and contemptible 
in a nation of philoſophers, have been pre- 
ſerved with care in the flouriſhing periods 
of an empire, becauſe they tended to pro- 
MOTE TRANQUILLITY, They excited an awe 
among the rude and refractory, which en- 


and commands others, ought not to govern and command 


by dint off poxwer only, but to have the ſuperiority over the 
governed in dignity and mental ability, FuSEBILUS. 


Nec tibi, quod eft rariſſimum, aut facilitas auctori- 
tatem, aut ſeveritas amorem diminuat. Tacirus. 


* No; for, Eſt anguſti animi atque demiſſi, trium- 
phi honorem atque dignitatem contemnere. Nam et 
levitatis eſt. It is the mark of a little and abject mind 
lo under value the honour aud dignity of a triumph. For 
t is a mark of levity. | Cic. 


T Teig ivywios K XAT pANSE KETERELYE KANG f 
7 T1; OFFENCE, owPpeotrny 0 srl T1; uns, pf Ns 
e &uPoTepwy TOUT WY xf re £71 Twy AG wy dle ci £Y0U0W. 
He chiefly urges, that the high-born and the beautiful 
ſhould diſplay at the ſame time beauty indeed, in their 
external appearance, moderation in their mind, but for- 
litude in both of theſe, and grace in all their words. 


DEMOSTHENES. 
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ſured a ready ſubmiſſion to legal authority“. 
Let philoſophy boaſt its pretenſions, we are 
yet ſo conſtituted, that not only the uncul- 
tivated, but the enlightened alſo, are pow- 
erfully affected by external appearance f. 
Suſceptible nature admits the impreſſion 
previouſly to the interference of rational 
refinement. The remark is indiſputably 
Juſt, and we may proceed to the application, 

I ſay then, that of late it has been the 
whimſical affectation of the times to throw 
aſide all formality , and to break down the 


©: Treox, ware IOIMHN, OY OEAE, TOYE 
TIOAAOYE dyn. External pomp leads the Pep ulace where 
jt will, as a ſhepherd a flock of ſheep. D1oGenes. 

Or. watyuin n ix Tov PaCinuny D Tos πWN-õ¹]·a; dig 
c xeatarhrEs eorceeraOporrror mores T1 B nice 
Becanfe when the ftriking eifect which is naturally pro- 
duced by the appearance of wealth and power on the 
MANY, ceaſes, it renders government contemptible, 

SOCRATEs Eccl. Hiſt. 

XK Parya ſunt hæc, ſays Livy, ſpeaking of ceremo- 
nies, ſed parva iſta non contemnendo majores noſtri 
maximam hanc rem fecerunt. | Tyr. 

Romulus ita ſanQa jura generi hominum agreſti fore 
ratus, {i ſe ipſe venerabilem inſignibus imperii feciſſet, 
cum cætero HABITU ſe AUGUSTIOREM tum maximè 


lictoribus duodecim ſumptis fecit. lou. 


Paucis vecvs PUBLICUM curæ. TACITUS, 
Da autorita La CEREMONIA al alto. 
Ceremony gives authority to the great. 

- barriers 
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barriers which reſtrained the obtruding 
footſtep of upſtart inſolence. The dreſs 
diſtinctive of a profeſſion or an office, is 
ſtudiouſly laid aſide, as far as the obſtinacy 
'of laws and cuſtoms will admit. The 
profeſſional or official manners are even 
more readily relinquiſhed. Though the 
moſt important end of the moſt important 
profeſſions and offices may be fruſtrated, 
yet it is thought a compenſation, that the 
individuals who fill them become agree- 
able“. They ceaſe to be venerable, to 
become agreeable f. Public good is too 

remote 


* 'They often act according to the opinion of Ovid. 
Non bene conveniunt nec in una ſede morantur 
Majeſtas et amor. 
＋ Hu vo Two XRPHETOTHE #aMve try 
Meg zae Th Gov big wangen Glen. 
That quality which ſome good. nature term 
Has — much miſchief on the public weal. 
MENAN DER. 
But nothing indecorous or incongrucus is generally 
agreeable. Great men, like great things, require a 
correſpondence of parts or circumſtances. Il faut que 
les grands choſes aient de grandes parties; les grands 
hommes ont de grands bras, les grands arbres de 
grands branches, et les grandes montagnes ſont com- 


poſces d'autres montagnes qui ſont au deſſus et au deſ- 


ſous ; c'eſt la nature des choſes qui fait cela. Great 
things muſt have great parts, large men have large 
limbs, great trees have great branches, and great moun- 


B b 4 tains 
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remote an end to induce them to renounce 
the charms of eaſe, - Indeed it muſt be 
confeiled, that the arguments in favour of 
this voluntary degradation, are often plau- 
ſible, and the motives ſometimes amiable, 
It is often cauſed by true humility, and a 
deteſtation of the unjuſt claims of hypocriſy. 


But I fear the general prevalence of that 


ſpontaneous abaſement which marks the age, 
and deſtroys the true national character, is 
often the GENUINE EFFECT OF A REAL WANT 
OF PERSONAL DIGNITY | ; a defect, which 
is often rendered more conſpicuous, by the 
contraſt of a dignified appearance}. Real 
merit and external dignity muſt add a luſtre 

| 722 to 
tains are compoſed of other mountains one above another. 
It is the nature of 8 1 which occaſions this, 


MoxTEsQUIEU. 
Thus is taſte intereſted 1 in maintaining an uniform 
dignity of character. 


Origo ei (dignitati) præcipua ab interna magni- 


tudine, id eſt virtute: etſi externa etiam sPEC1E3 


GESTUS, cultus, aliquid addunt. Lirsius. 

There is a love of liberty, natural to us all, 
which makes men unwilling to ſubmit to their fellow- 
creatures, when they can diſcern no good reaſon 
for it; and indeed ſuch reluQance is not to be 
blamed, when they are required to obey vicious 


AND CONTEMPTIBLE PERSONS arrayed 3 in the TRA -· 
pIN GS OF APTHORITY, l JoRTIN. 


In 
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to each other, like the diamond, and the 
gold in which it is infixed. Pity would 
be loſt in laughter, if we were to fee 
an ideot in the robe of royalty. But what- 
ever is the motive, or however agreeable 
within a narrow circle the effects of the 
faſhion of aboliſhing all forms whatever, 
the miſchief of it 1s now felt 1n every part 
of the community. 

The levelling principle, as it may be 
termed, has not heſitated to diveſt the 
chief magiſtrate of dignity, to inſult his 
perſon, to draw aſide the veil of majeſty, 
and to pollute the very FOUNTAIN OF Ho- 
NouR. The executive powers of govern— 
ment have been traduced in language level 
to the capacity of the meaneſt labourer 
ho carouſes in the loweſt houſe of vulgar 


In this age, a man's being vicious ſeems to be no 
bar to his being yoPULAR, or rewarded by govern- 
ment or the people. Abilities alone are required; 


and theſe abilities, if analyſed, will be found to be 


little more than impudence and a ſpirit of adventure, 
commonly excited by want, and uncontrouled by 
principles of any fort except thoſe of ſelfiſhneſs. 
Nothing can be a greater mark of national depravity, 
than the low eitimation of 600DNE5S OF HEART 1N 


PUBLIC CHARACTERS that nobleſt diſlinction of 
humanity. 


6 entertain- 


: 
ö 
| 
q 
; 
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entertainment“. I am not one of thoſe 
who would promote the moſt diſtant tend- 
ency to deſpotiſmF; but I would promote 
ORDER and TRANQUILLITY, the moſt valu- 


able ends of civilization P. And I will 


aſſert, that when the perſons of the rulers 
in any department of the ſtate are rendered 
contemptible, the reverence neceſſary to 
reſtrain the vulgar is removed, and it is 
not wonderful, that the nenen are 


0 "Suck . new, that arrogantiam oris et con- 
tumacem animum go together. Tacirus. 


+ It has always been the policy of tyrants to bis- 
cox perſonal. merit; we labour to ENCREASE it. 

t Whether ſome perſons who have miſled the 
vulgar by echoing the word LI BERT, are not well 


characterized by Tacitus in the following paſſage, 1 


leave the diſpaſſionate reader to judge. FALs0 II- 
BERTATIS VOCABULUM AB IIS USURPATUM, .QUI 
PRIVATIM DEGENERES, IN PUBLICUM EXITIOsSI, 
N IHIL SPEI N'SI PER DISCORDIAS HABEANT. 
The word LIBERTY has been falſely uſed by perſons, 
who being DEGENERATELY PROFLIGATE IN PRI- 
VATE LIFE, AND MISCHIEVOUS IN PUBLIC, had 
uo HOPES LEFT BUT IN FOMENTING DISCORD. 
Tacitus. 
It is a remark juſtified by experience, that they 
who clamour loudeſt for liberty are the moſt tyranni- 
cal in their diſpoſitions. Their patriotiſm 1s uſually 
a compound of pride, ill- nature, Glappemntment, and 
other malignant qualities. 
RIOT 


6 
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RIOT and REBELLION, The ſymptoms have 
appeared, and plainly indicate the cauſe of 
the diſtemper. The infection of French * 
levity has pervaded the whole mals of the 
Engliſh body politic, 

Look into the ſenate of an empire in ex- 
tent, connections, reſources, and glories 
unrivalled. I will not be perſonal ; though 
to be perſonal 1s, In the preſent age, the 
readieſt method to excite popular attention, 
I will ſay nothing of the diſſipated youth, 
the virulent rancour, the petulant abuſe, 
the infidel principles , or the debauched 


morals, 


We laugh, we ſing, we feaſt, we play, we adopt 
every vanity, and catch at every lure thrown out to us 
by the nation that is planning our deſtruction. BROWN. 
+ The lenity to popery ſo conſpicuous in this age, 
has been thought by ſenſible perſons to ariſe not from 
the generoſity of our rulers, but their contempt of all 
religion, and from cvorlaly, though falſe, policy. Unde, 
quanquam MANENTE IN SPECIEM CONCORDIA, OF- 
FENSARUM OPERTA METUANTGR, ſays Tacitus. 
| See Brown. 
Such favour muſt be unpopular in this Proteſtant coun- 
try among the middle ranks, that is, among thoſe in 
whom the remains of principle and national character 
are chiefly to be found. It muſt be wicked in a high 
degree, if the pope is Autichriſt, as Sir Iſaac Newton 
and many others have thought ; whoſe hearts and un- 
derſtandings were at leaſt as good as thoſe of Hume, 
Voltaire, and many profeſſed unbelievers, who have 
concurred in altering laws which affect religion. 


But 
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morals, of any one ſenator : the ſenatorial 
rank ſhould conſecrate the perſons who poſ- 
ſeſs it. And yet I will be free to remark, 
that the characteriſtic of the ſenate-houſe is 
the faſhionable levity*. When Cyneas 
went out from the Roman ſenate, he re- 

ported 


But if you have courage enough publicly to avow a 
primitive zeal for the cauſe of Proteſtantiſm, or for 
many of the virtuous ſentiments and wholeſome prac- 
tices of our good old Engliſh forefathers, immediately 
fome TRAVELLED gentleman ſteps forth, and finically 
exclaims, How narrow-minded, how illiberal, how un- 
philoſophical, in theſe enlightened times, ſuch anti- 
quated ideas! Univerſal libertiniſm, reſtrained only 
by political compliance with what every prater terms 
vulgar prejudice, forms the wiſdom of theſe large- 
minded, liberal, and philoſophical gentlemen. 
If ſenators ſeldom riſe in political ſtudy, higher 
than the ſecuring of a borongh ; inſtead of hiſtory, be 
only read in novels; inſtead of legillation, in party 
pamphlets ; inſtead of philoſophy, in irreligion; in- 
ſtead of manly and upright manners, in trifling enter- 
tainments, dreſs, and gaming 3 3 if this ſhould be their 
ruling character, what muſt be expected from ſuch eſta- 
bliſhed ignorance, but errors in the firſt concoction?“ 

In a nation thus circumſtanced, you will ſee ſome 
of its moſt public and ſolemn aſſemblies turned into 
ſcenes of unmanly riot; inſtead of the dignity of free- 
dom, the tumults of liceutiouſneſs would prevail. 
Forwardneſs of young men without experience, intem- 
perate ridicule, diſſolute mirth, and loud peals of laughter, 
would be che ruling character of ſuch an aſſembly. 

| 66 In 
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ported that it was a congreſs of kings. 
Such was the auguſt aſſembly. How would 
he have been affected, had he ever ſeen the 
lawgivers“ of a diſtinguiſhed nation in the 

"WI garb 


« Tn the court of Areopagus, ſo little was ridi- 
cule regarded as the teſt of truth, that it was held 


an unpardonable offence to laugh while the aſſembly 


was fitting.” BROWN. 


AQexTeov Ge — oν] van. 2 x Naον e Tic To LEMNON 
T1; 4x7; TEANTONOIEIN eperipwperoce Perſons concerned 
in government muſt abſtain from jokes. . . He who en- 


deavours to make a laugh will deftroy the majeſty of go- 


wvernment. SOPATER. 


* Eſt ei, cui reſpublica commiſſa eſt, neceſfaria 
oratio et ſapientia, qua regat populos, qua ſtabiliat 
leges, qua caſtiget improbos, qua tueatur bonos, qui 
laudet claros viros, qua præcepta laudis et falutis 
apte ad perſuadendum edat ſuis civibus, qua hortari 
ad decus, revocare a flagitio, conſolari poſſit afflictos, 
factaque et conſulta fortium et ſapientium, cum 
improborum 7gnominia ſempiternis monumentis pro- 
dere. Plerumque tamen ad honores adipiſcendos et 
ad rempublicam gerendam nudi veniunt et inermes, 
nulla cognitione rerum, nulla ſcientia ornati. Ele- 
quence and wiſdom are necęſſary for him to whom a ſhare 
in government is delegated, by both of which qualities he 
may govern the minds of the populace, CHASTISE THE 
WICKED, defend the good, give due praiſe to men of cha- 
rater, i ue out virtuous and ſalutary precepts to his fel. 
low ſubjects, and ſuch as are well adapted to have weight 


with them, exhort them to have regard to their honour, 


call 
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garb of grooms," and with the manners of 4 
Merry-Andrew laughing, jeſting, quarrel- 
lings challenging, or affectedly inattentive 
during a debate, which might terminate in 
the diſmemberment of the empire. If we 
were not certain of the contrary, we might 
haſtily conclude, that all who ſhew that 
they could have fiddled while: Rome was 
burning, muſt partake in the other diſpoſi- 
tions of a Nero, 

Look on the judicial ſeat where a human 
creature is placed to diſpenſe life and death; 
to determine queſtions ſcarcely leſs intereſt- 
ing than life, thoſe of liberty and property. 
Even there, on the very bench, where it 
once was uſual to be proverbially grave, 
ſymptoms have appeared of the faſhionable 


call them back from their abandoned conduct, comfort the 
affliited, and hand down by everlaſting memorials, the 
deeds and the councils of the brave and the wiſe, and 
ftigmatize the worthleſs with never-ceaſing infamy,” Vet 
for the moſt part they offer themſelves as candidates for 
public honours, and a ſhare of legiſlation, naked and un- 
armed, furniſhed with uo &noxwledge of things, nor «with 
ene valuable ſcience. Cic. 


This happened when liberty and manly virtue were 
on the deeline; and when levity was preparing the 
way for thoſe monſters in human forms, many of 1 
Roman e ee | 


| levity. 


\ 
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levity. Uſeful forms“ are oftentatiouſly 
renounced; and the ſingular drefs which 
our fathers juſtly contrived to cauſe a vene- 
ration for the perſon of a judge, and a rea- 
dier acquieſcence in his deciſions, is worn 

with apparent reluctance, or gradually di- 
veſted of its power of exciting awe. The 
contempt which familiarity of appearance 
in ſuch a ſituation muſt produce, is diſre- 
garded for the pleaſure of eaſe, and the 
character of rendering ſuperiority leſs pain- 
ful, by liberal condeſcenſion. But he who 


* Eft proprium munus magiſtratùs intelligere ſe 
gerere perſonam civitatis, debereque ejus dignitatem 
et decus ſuſtinere. The magiſtrate ought to underſtand, 
that he repreſents the perſon of the ſtate, and that he is 
obliged to ſupport its dignity and honour, Cc. 

Concurſio rerum externarum affert auQoritatem. 4 
concurrence of externals helps to give authority. Ci. 

Of theſe uſeful forms, we may truly ſay in the lan- 
guage of the ſchools, Forma dat eſſe rei. The form 
gives efſence to the thing, It the people have preju- 
dices, they are to be indulged in them, while they are 
innocent, for the ſake of tranquillity. 

The contempt in which xNicuTRroOD, which was 
a very proper reward for public and private worth, is 
now held, is very remarkable. The truth is, that the 
nation does not abound with men who have merit 
and dignity enough to preſerve an acquired title from 
ridicule, Titles, without merit, are nicknames, 


repreſents 
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repreſents a king“ in the actual performance 
of his moſt uſeful and facred office, the 
diſtribution of juſtice, muſt endeavour to 
appear awful to the rude ruffian, and the 
miſcreant of ſociety, as well as agreeable to 
thoſe whoſe enlightened minds can look 
through the pageantry of an outſide . Had 
theſe venerable officers been loved and re- 
vered as fathers, they probably would not 
have been inſulted either in the conflicts 
of party, or the fury of riot I. There is a 
beauty in decorum, which renders the aſ- 
fumption of external dignity, when it is 
ſupported by mental and offieial import- 


* Majus aliquod et excelſius a principe poſtulatur. 
Something more magnificent and more el:wated is required 
ia à prince. | 


+ Nec tibi quid liceat, ſed quid feciſſe decebit, 
Occurrat, mentemque domet reſpectus honeſti. 

Do mt only conſider what you may do conſiſtently with 
moral or legal right, but what it becomes you in ſuch cir- 
cumſtantes to do; and let a due ſenſe of the propriety of 
making a reſpectable appearance get the better of your 
iuclination. CLAUDIAN. 


t Piety and virtue, in perſons of eminent place and 
dignity, are ſeated to great advantage; ſo as to caſt a 
luſtre on their very place, and by a ſtrong reflection 
double THE BEAMS OF MAJESTY, TILLOTSON. 


ance, 
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Ance, agreeable as well as venerable“. The 
mind is hurt with incongruity, when it finds 
a bellus homo in the repreſentative of a king f. 
The aſs in the lion's ſkin excites ridicule 
when detected; but the lion in the exterior of 
the aſs, would receive real injury, inſult, and 
contempt. His voluntary abaſement would 
invite the heel of the vileſt animal. It 
ſhould be remembered, that there are more 


in a great city who reſemble Therſites than 
Ulyſſes. 


All who are poſſeſſed of command ought 
to poſſeſs a cooD CHARACTER T, and to 
maintain a reſpectable appearance even in 


the minute circumſtances of ordinary life. 
Opinion is one of the ſureſt foundations of 


* Quamcravis vero, QUAM MAGNIFICA, quam 
conſtans conficitur perſona ſapientis! How crave, 
HOW MAGNIFICENT, how conſiſtent is the character of 
a truly wiſe man ! Cie. 

4 And yet this 1 happens, 

———— gqvoties voluit Fortuna jocari. 8 

As often as Fortune has choſen to divert her/elf with a 
good joke, JuvexaL. 


I Xx ND &pyioJa vTo lipoꝛoc. 77 14 hard 40 be in 
fan to @ worſe man than oneſelf. DrMockirus. 


e authority. 
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authority. It is a confidence in the perſonal 
merit | of the commander, which renders 
obedience 


See ſome excellent remarks in the notes on Philo- 
ſoph. Arrangements, from which I preſent the reader 
with the following. 

% Epaminondas,” ſays Mr. Harris, in his political 
capacity, was ſo great a man, that he raiſed his country, 
the commonwealth of Thebes, from a contemptible 
ſtate to take the lead in Greece; a dignity which the 
Thebans had never known before, and which fell, 
upon his loſs, never to riſe again. The sAuR wan 
WAS A PATTERN IN PRIVATE LIFE OF EVERY THING 
VIRTUOUS AND AMIABLE ; ſo that Juſtin well re- 
marks— Fuit autem incertum, vix melior, an dux 
| eflet. It cas not eaſy to ſay, whether he excelled moſt as 
| nan or a general.“ 

Cornelius Nepos having recorded the other parts of 
his education, adds— At philoſophiz przceptorem ha- 
buit Lyſim. Cui quidem fic fuit deditus, ut adoleſ- 
cens triſtem ac ſeverum ſenem omnibus zqualibus ſuis 
in familiaritate antepoſuerit, neque prius eum a ſe 
dimiſerit, quam doctrinis tanto anteceſſit condiſcipu- 
los, ut facile intelligi poſſet pari modo ſuperaturum 
omnes in cæteris artibus. Ly/is was his maſter in phi- 
laſophy, to whom he was ſo devoted, that when a ſtrip- 
ling he preferred the company of that grave old man, to 

that of thoſe of his own age ; nor did he leave him till he 
ſurpaſſed. his fellow-ftudents ſo much in learning, that it 
avas eaſy to be perceived — he would excel all in other 
2 Purſuits, Jvsrix. 

Of how much n ee a good education was 
eſteemed by Philip king of Macedon, to a king and 2 
commander, appears from a curious letter of Philip to 


Ariſtotle, 
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obedience cheerful and implicit, and cauſes 


an alacrity of execution, which power only 
ſeldom effects. Whether ſome miſcarriages 


in the naval and military“ departments have 
not been, indirectly, cauſed by the ſelec- 
tion of fine gentlemen, of agreeable triflers; 
of men of levity in appearance, levity in 
converſation, and levity of principle, to 
command armaments t, I leave to my 


Ariſtotle, preſerved by Gellius. I will tranſeribe it 
from Mr. Harris. 
®inmro; Age xaifeu. » 
Ic. wor YeYcroTe bib H ed r 9550 xf x, 
vx zores i T1 yt, Ou v waudds, 45 ir To cr TWIW On 
WMxiay auTHY ye ſora¹ iN yay auTovy une Joy TeaPere 


5 waldtohirra, dior icio dai CRIED X) T1; r — 
Aadeox i. 


Philip to Ariſtotle greeting. 
Know that I have a ſon born. On this account I am 
greatly thankful to the Gods, not ſo much for the birth 
of the child, as for his being born DURING YOUR 
TIMES : for I hope that, by bis being bred and educated 
UNDER YOU, he will become worthy of us, and worthy 
zo ſucceed to the management of affairs, A. GEL. 


Scipio ſemper inter arma et ſtudia verſatus, aut 
corpus periculis aut animum diſciplinis exercuit. 
Scipio was always employed between arms and ſtudies, 
and exerciſed either his body in danger or his mind in pur- 
ſuit of learning, PaTeRCuLus, See HARRIs. 


| 4Sciptont AFRICANO ſuapte naturi multa majeſtas 
: Iinerat—adornabat habitus corporis non cultus mundi- 
tis, ſed virilis ac vere militaris. _ Livy, 


a C c 2 country- 


. 
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countrymen to determine, Whether it is 
not pernicious to a nation, that men of 3A 
CHARACTER, even monſters of vice, if we 
may believe report, ſhould have the official 
right of appointment“ in naval, military 
and eccleſiaſtical affairs, is a problem which 


Leave to be ſolved by the apparent profli- 


* I am unwilling to apply to the Engliſh court, be- 
cauſe I firmly believe that he who preſides there is a 
noble exception, the words of Lucan, 

——— — — exeat aula 


Qui vult eſſe pius. Virtus et ſumma poteſtas 
Non coeunt. | 


But though the fountain-head is clear, many of the 
fireams have polluted themſelves. Such ar leaſt is the 
public opinion, which has almoſt as bad an effect on 


affairs, as the reality; for dignities are, in conſequence 
of it, evil ſpoken of and deſpiſed. He who promotes 
to offices of truſt and honour, an infamous debauchee, 


and a notorious writer againſt the religion of his coun- 


try, does more harm than either the one by his bad 


example, or the other by his conceited lucubrations. 
It looks as if government were inſincere, and conſi- 
dered morality and religion merely as ſtate- engines. 
Iwill leave the impartial and diſcerning public to 
diſcover, whether or not characters infamouſly immo- 


ral, and wantonly irreligious, have been remarkably 
patronized. 


Nil intereſt faveas Saler an illud, facias. SEN ECA 


gacy 
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gacy of this age, and the experienced mi- 
ſeries of this reign *. 


That the clergy imitate the prevailing 
manners, is lamentable +, but not ſurpri- 
fing. With all the imperfections of human 
nature, they are expoſed to peculiar temp- 
tation. Few among mankind are practical 
philoſophers ; ; and the preferments of the 
clergy are unfortunately in the hands of 
thoſe, whoſe manners they muſt reſemble 
to procure their protection I. 1 will not add 
to the obloquy poured on their order. I 
will only regret, that they are ready to aſ- 
ſiſt in diveſting themſelves of dignity, by 
throwing aſide that ſingularity of dreſs |, 


which, 


 * A deſire to avoid all perſonality induces me to 
omit many examples which would abundantly confirm 
the preceding obſervations. To mention one or two is 
of little ſervice, It tends only to excite revenge, with- 
out promoting reformation. 

+ Munys eorum eſſe debet reſiſtere et [evitati multi- 
tudinis et perditorum temeritati. Their bufineſs ſhould 
be to and up againſt the levity of the multitude, and the 
raſhneſs of the abandoned. Ec. 

Plus exemplo quam peccato nocent. IpEu. 


t They are often in the ſituation of Burrhus, mœ- 
rens et laudans. See Tacitus. 


With reſpect to the pomp of canonical externals, | 
we may ſay, 


C 3 Quin 
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which, | in ſome mode or other, in all ages 
and countries, has been deviſed to ſecure 
reſpect to the ſacerdotal order; not an uſe- 
leſs and a bigotted devotion to it, but a 
decent deference neceſſary to give weight 


to their official inſtruction; neceſſary not 


only for their own, but their country? 5 
benefit *. 


It is not among thoſe alone who ſupport 
a public character, but in the retired walks 


| Quin ipſa ſuperbia longe 
Diſceſſit, vitium rebus ſolenne ſecundis, 
Virtutumque ingrata comes. 


A fincerely good and benevolent man is as much 
ſuperior to a FORMAL HYPOCRITE, as heaven is to 
hell; but yet a reſpectable outſide, the genuine reſult 
of a good inſide, is quite neceſſary to effect the purpoſe 

of the clergy.— NATIONAL REFORMATION. 

La religion eſt toujours le meilleur garant que bon 
puiſſe avoir des mœurs des hommes. Religion is at 
all times the beſt ſecurity zwe can have for the moralt 
of men”  MonTESQUIEV. 

2 STRENGTH OF EMPIRE is in religion. 

Jonson's Diſcoveries, 
What ſhall we ſay, then, to thoſe vain writers of 
the age, who, to uſe the words of a virtuous writer, 
«© endeavour to deſtroy the conſolation of the afflicted, 
** the hopes of the good, and the fears of the wicked ?”” 
If you will believe themſelves, they are the wiſeſt of 
men, and the greateſt enden to mankind. 
of 
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of private life“, we trace the ſame levity 
of behaviour, appearance, and converſa- 
tion. The man of fortune, even the yzzr T, 
takes a pride in being diſtinguiſhed only by 
internal worth, from his huntſman or his 


porter. His own education may ſometimes 
prevent the ill effects upon his own mind , 
yet the example tends to confound every 
vulgar idea of ſubordination; and it is not 
wonderful if popular tumults ariſe, and 
ſcarcely an individual is found capable of 
ſuppreſſing the growing inſurrection, by 


* Nobilium enim vita victuque mutato, mores ci vi- 
tatis mutari ſolent. When the life and manners of the 


great undergo a change, the national manners are alſo 
altered throughout. | Cic. 


In the very tow ranks, I believe, the national man- 
ners, the mores civitatis, are not quite loſt. Faſhion- 
able influence does not deſcend quite ſo low. The 
| Engliſh ſeamen, for inſtance, ſeem as willing as ever 
to fight the national enemy wherever they meet with 


him. The conttumanders are choſen from the higher 
elaſſes. 


BS Ex magna fortuna licentiam tantùm uſurpat. 
TAcirus. 


Illuſtriſſimi cardinales egent illuſtriſſimà reforma- 
tione, ſaid one who did not worſhip titles. | 
t Not always, for frequens imitatio tranſit in mores. 
Repeated imitation infinuates itſelf into the manners. 
QuINTILIAN. 
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the ſtrong controul of perſonal authority *, 
The nation is at this. time at a loſs for 
perſons DISINTERESTED F AND. DIGNIFIED 
enough to ſupport with Eredat the nice of 
a juſtice of peace. 

I dwell not on the moral evil of the uni- 
verſal levity, becauſe it is obvious. But it 
ſhould be conſidered by thoſe who would 
not attend ſimply ta the moral evil, that 
moral eyil is moſt truly national, 

It has ſtrongly infected the taſte in lite- 
rature JF. Modern French authors are 
chiefly imitated and admired among thoſe 
who dictate from the throne of faſhion, 
The celebrated productions of modern 


French philoſophy are fanciful, and tend 


* Ac yeluti magno in populo cum ſæ pe coorta eſt 
Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgus. | 
Jamque faces et ſaxa volant ; furor arma miniſtrat: 
Tum pietate grauem ac meritis fi forte virum quem 
CoxsrEXEAE, SILENT: arrectiſque auribus aſtant, 
Ille regit dictis animos et pectora mulcet. VIRG. 


+ A depravity of manners is now become ſo enor- 
mous, that any pretenſion to yUBLIC yIRTUE is 
confidered-either as hypocriſy or folly. Dr. Gar. 

Quod ſegnities eſt, ſapientia vocatur. Tacrirvs. 

t Mores abeunt in ſtudia, as well as ſtudia in mores. 

T he manners have an influence on the Audi ies, as well ay 
the ſtudies an influence on the mannets, | 


rather 
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rather to lower than to exalt humanity * 
Their recent hiſtories are deſtitute of dig- 
nity, both of diction and ſentiment, and 
unconfirmed by authorities, Their ſtyle 
is void of manly grace, and much reſem- 
bles that which was cenſured by the an- 
| tients as one kind of the Aſiatic , though 
the moderns who ule it, value themſelves 
in diſcovering a mode which they fancy 
novel. | 

But to what purpoſe are theſe ſtrictures 12 
To a great and a good one. THEY TEND 
TO SHEW THE EXPEDIENCY OF INCREASING 


* Dodrines the moſt abſurd and the moſt contra- 
dictory to the couuoN SENSE and experience of 
mankind from the creation, are advanced by modern 
French philoſophers and their imitators in England — 
and all for the ſake of procuring diſtinction by ſingu- 
larity.—Such philoſophy may be called, in Horace's 
words, inſaniens ſapientia, FP HILOSOPHY RUN 
M AD, 


+ Genera autem Aſiaticæ dictionis duo ſunt; unum 
ſententioſum et argutum, ſententiis non tam gravibus 
et ſeveris quam concinnis et venuſtis. There are two 
kinds of the Aſiatic ſtyle ; one ſententious and witty ; 
uot made up of weighty and manly ſentences ſo much as of 
trim and pretty ones. See Origin of Languages. 

C20. 

Non eſt ornamentum virile concinnitas. 


t Quorſum hæc tam putida tendunt: ? ſome perhaps 
May be tempted to ſay. Hos. 


THE 
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THE PERSONAL ' MERIT * OF INDIVIDUALS, 
AND +CONSEQUENTLY THE. MERIT OF THE 
AGGREGATE, They point out the neceſſity of 
reſuming the NATIONAL CHARACTER Which 
has been exchanged for the levity of France. 
Such a levity is connected with luxury, effe- 
minacy, and every thing ignoble, and is at 
once the cauſe and the effect of deſpotiſm. 
It is to be ſhunned, as peculiarly unnatural, 
and baneful in the land of liberty . It is 
in every place diſgraceful to humanity, for 
it tends to degrade it in the ſcale of ex- 
iſtence J. 5 
But 
»» Dignus tibi ſis. | 
Be worthy in your own eyes. SENECA 
Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris. 


The ſenſe of honour is derived from thoſe quili- 
ties which make us eſtimable in our own eyes, and 
which pen worthy of eſteem in others. 


Father GEADII. 


4 As learning is favourable to liberty, ſo is liberty 
| to learning. Oi ha. TE vag x ον r pern 100 I 
Napp 9 EAEYOEPIA, g i, apc x diebe T0 

1 106 ypòs ens tpi0d;y Ky T1; i. r D h, Si- 
aorugic;, For liberty is adapted to nouriſh the ideas of 
great minds, and both gently to allure and to puſh men to a 
Spirit of rivalry with each other, and an ambition to be 
the frft in their rank. | Loxcinvs. 


t Qui ſe ipſum norit, intelliget ſe habere aliquid 
ain, ſemperque et ſentiet et faciet aliquid tanto 


muners 
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But how is this levity to be ſhunned, and 
the national character reſtored ? Adverſity 
is a ſharp remedy for political diſeaſe, and 
not to be wiſhed for till more lenient me- 
thods have failed. A radical cure may be 
effected, BY RESTORING VIGOUR TO THE 
PROPER MODES OF EDUCATION. Let the 
mind be early habituated to ſomething ſolid 
for the employment of its energies ; let it be 
ſupplied with food, which will nouriſh and 
add ftrength and agility, not with that 
which only bloats, or over-loads with mor- 
bid matter. Let the uncorrupted boſom 
of ingenuous youth imbibe the ſpirit, the 
virtue, the elevation of ſentiment, and the 
rational love of liberty, which exalted the- 
poliſhed antients to all that is_ great and 
glorious in this ſublunary ſcene. 


0 accompliſh this purpoſe, I have con- 
' tributed my little portion. To increaſe 
the general ſtock of perſonal merit, is the 
| ſcope of this Treatiſe, I have laboured to 
infuſe a taſte for the antients, which will 
naturally cauſe an admiration of their writ- 


munere dignum. He who lacer himſelf, will yeries 
that he has ſomething <vithin him DIVINE and vill al- 


ways think and ad with a dignity adequate to fo great 
an endowment. LN Sea ©. | 


_ ings, 
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ings, and an adoption of their ſentiments, 
I have endeavoured to recommend a long 
and cloſe application to letters, and to ex- 
plode the novel“, and ſuperficial modes 
which terminate in diſappointment. I have 


aimed at FOUNDING PUBLIC ON PRIVATE 
 VIRTVE, ; 


Such was my debian, If it ſhould fail, 
the conſcious rectitude of it ſhall conſole 


me in diſappointment, I have neither 
wiſhed to flatter nor offend +, Truth is of 


no party , and a free ſpirit is ſuperior to 
adulation 


Optimum eſt majorum ſequi veſtigia, fi recs 
præceſſerint. Cic. 


But be it remembered, that I only oppoſe vxxz ces- 
S ART AND PRECIPITATE INNOVATION. I do not 
infer, that a cuſtom is good merely becauſe it has been 
long eſtabliſhed, but that it is probable it has been 
Jong eſtabliſhed becauſe it is good. 

+ Admonere yoluimus, non mordere : prodeſſe, 
non lædere: conſulere moribus hominum, non offi- 
cere. We have meant to admoniſh, not to hurt; to ſerve, 
not to injure ;, to conſult the good 2 men's morals, not te 
do them a detriment. ERASMus. 

Si quiſpiam offendatur et fibi vindicet, non habet 
quod expoſtulet cum eo qui ſcripſit, ipſe, ſi volet, ſe- 
cum agat injuriam, utpotè ſui proditor, qui declara- 
vit hoc ad ſe propris pertinere. ER As Mus. 


1 Vet, Veritas odium parit; nn amicos. 
Scias 
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adulation. I do not enjoy, and I have not 
ſought the patronage of thoſe from whom 
comes promotion. I have paid no homage 
where favour 1s to be gained by arts which 


I have never ſtudied. I complain not, 
neither ought I to complain“. If my 


deſign produces its effect, I ſhall not be 
without a reward. I ſhall feel a ſolid ſa- 


tisfaction in having done ſomething con- 
ducive to the eſſential intereſts of my 


country F. 

Though politics, a ſubject adapted to 
_ raiſe the paſſions, engroſs the thoughts or 
every order, and little attention 1s paid to 
any other public-ſpirited exertions, but 
thoſe of the ſenate and the field; yet reaſon 


Scias eum peſſimè dicere qui optimè placeat malis, 
eum optime dicere qui maxime placeat bonis. PLIx. 

* Nihil eſt, nihil deeſt. 

The generous Public will uſually, in ſome mode or 
other, reward thoſe who HoNE STL devote themſelves 
to its ſervice, It will beſtow, Quop nox DAN PRO- 
CERES, Its ESTEEM IS, OF ITSELF, A NOBLE REWARD. 

+ Hoc juvat et melli eſt. 


Nec enim is ſolus reipublicæ prodeſt qui candidatos 
extrahit, et tuetur reos et de pace belloque cenſet : ſed 
qui JUVENTUTEM EXHORTATUR, qui virtute in- 


ſtruit animos, 1N PRIVATO PUBLICUM NEGOTIUM 


AGIT, SENECA. 


2 informs 


informs me, that a community may be moſt 
permanently and importantly ſerved, by the 
peaceful labours of the ſtudent *. I will 
not derogate from the glory of arms, or the 
merit of political conflicts; but I will ſay, 
that he effects a durable and a ſubſtantial 
good to ſociety, who ſucceſsfully labours in 
adding to the PERSONAL MERIT of a riſing 
generation. He ſows the ſeeds of excel- 
lence, which may ſpring up in a happy ſoil 
to aggrandize a kingdom; and of virtues, 
which may in future ages bleſs and exalt 
human nature. When temporary ſubjects 
have paſſed away like the morning dew, 
thoſe which are intended to promote a real 
and univerſal good, will continue to diffuſe 
a beneficial influence. 


VVnius ætatis ſunt quæ fortiter fiunt, quæ vero pro 
utilitate reipub. ſeribuntur, æterna. VIEBTIns. 
Abunde. relata nobis gratia erit, nec laborem nos 
hunc fruſtra putabimus inſumpſiſſe, ſi illorum conſe- 
qui favorem poſſimus quibus ipſa PROFTUERIVTr, 
QUORUMVE MENTEM AD ALTIORA PAULO. quam 
erant aturi, incitärint. Joaca. Fox ri RINGEL. 
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